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TO MOTHERS. 


—+~e ——_ 


TuoucH I have not the happiness to be a mother, 
my love of children has led me to think a good deal 
about them, their amusements, and their lessons. 

This little nisrory was written for a real little 
Arruur, and I have endeavoured to write it nearly 
as I would ¢ell it to an intelligent child. I well 
remember what I wanted to be told myself, in 
addition to what I found in my lesson-book, when 
I was first allowed to read the History of England, 
and I hope I have answered most of the questions I 
recollect to have wished to ask. 

I may have failed in satisfying the almost bound- 
less inquiries of intelligent children; and I could 
wish that the mother or governess, who may put 
this little book into the hands of her pupils, would 
read each chapter herself before she gives it to a 
child, that she may be ready with answers to such 
questions as the chapter may suggest. 

Perhaps I have not made my small volume 
amusing enough to answer the purpose of those 
who wish children to learn everything in play. I 
do not know that I could have done so, if I wished 
‘it: there are some things to be learned from the 
History of England, that are of some import to 
the future life of a child, and are no play: things, 
independent of the change of kings, or the fighting 
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of battles, or even of the pathetic tales in which 
every true history is rich. 

These things I have tried to teach in a way to 
engage the attention, and to fix them in the memory, 
till advancing age, and the reading of history in 
detail, shall call them into use. 

Next to the study of the Sacred Scriptures, I have 
always held the history of our own country to be 
important in education, particularly in that of boys. 

To teach the love of our country is almost ‘a 
religious duty. In the Scriptures how often is it 
referred to? ‘How many beautiful passages in the 
Psalms encourage it! ‘If I forget thee, O Jeru- 
salem, let my right hand forget her cunning.” But 
above all other tender expressions is that of thé 
blessed Jesus, addressed to Jerusalem and its in- 
habitants : ‘How often would I have gathered thy 
children together, as a. hen doth gather her brood 
under her wings, and ye would not!” 

Let no one fear that to cultivate patriotism is to 
make men illiberal in feeling towards mankind in 
general. Is any man the worse citizen for being a 
good son, or brother, or father, or husband ? 

I am indeed persuaded that the well-grounded 
love of our own country is the best security for that 
enlightened philanthropy which is aimed at as the 
perfection of moral education. 

This is the feeling that has guided me in writing 
“ LitTLe ARTHUR’s History or ENGLAND.” If it should 
happily lay ‘the foundation for patriotism in one 
single Englishman, my wishes will be answered, my 
best hopes fulfilled. 


M. C. 
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LITTLE ARTHUR'S 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


Cuarter I. 
The ancient Britons ; their houses — clothes — and food. 


OU know, my dear little Arthur, that the country 

you live in is called Encianp. It is joined to 

another country called ScorLanp, and the two to- 
gether are called Great Britain. 

Now, a very long time ago, Britain was so full of 
trees, that there was very little room for houses, 
and still less for corn-fields, and there were no 
gardens. 

The houses were made of wicker-work; that is, 
of sticks put together like baskets, and plastered 
over with mud, to keep out the wind and rain; and 
the people, who were called Britons, used to build a 
good many together, and make a fence round them, 
to keep the bears, and the wolves, and the foxes, 
which lived in their woods, from coming in the 
night to steal their sheep, or perhaps to kill their 
children, while they were asleep. 

These fences were made of great piles of wood 
and trunks of trees, laid one upon another till they 
were as high as a wall; for at that time the Britons 
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did not know how to build walls of stone or bricks 
with mortar. 

Several houses, with a fence round them, made 
a town; and the Britons had their towns either in 
the middle of the woods, where they could hardly be 
found out, or else on the tops of high hills, from 
which they could see everything and everybody that 
was coming near them. 

I do not think the insides of their houses could 
have been very comfortable. They had possibly 
wooden stools to sit on, and wooden benches for bed- 
steads, and their beds were made of skins of wild 
beasts, spread over dry grass and leaves. In some 
places they used the pretty heath that grows upon 
the commons for beds, and, in others, nothing but 
dry leaves spread upon the ground. They had great 
wooden bowls to hold their meat, and wooden coups 
to drink out of; and in some parts of the country 
they had coarse earthen bowls and pitchers, some of 
which you may now see in museums. 

They had very few tools to make the things they 
wanted; and yet, by taking great pains, they made 
them very neatly. Their boats were very curious; 
they were nicely made, of basket-work covered over 
with leather; they were called coracles. 

You may think that, as the Britons had such poor 
houses and_ beds, they were not much better off for 
clothes. 

In the winter they used to wrap themselves up in 
the skins of the beasts they could shoot with their 
bows and arrows. In the summer they were naked, 
and instead of clothes they put paint upon their 
bodies. They were very fond of a fine blue colour, 
made qut.of a plant, called Woad, which they found 
in their woods, They squeezed out the juice of the 
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Woad, and then stained themselves all over with it, 
so that in summer they looked as if they were 
dressed in tight blue clothes. 

They were as ill off for eating as for clothes. 
Only a few of the very richest Britons could get 
bread, the rest of the people ate acorns and berries, 
which they found in the woods, instead of bread. 
They had beef, mutton, and deer, and hares, and 
wild birds. They drank milk, and knew how to 
make cheese; but most of them were forced to spend 
a good deal of time in hunting for wild animals in 
the woods, and often went without their dinners 
when they could not get near enough to a beast or 
bird to shoot it with their arrows. 

In time, however, the Britons in the south learned 
how to grow corn, to work in metal, and other use- 
ful things. They traded with the nearest part of 
Europe, which is now called France, but was then 
named Gaul. They were very brave in war, and 
fought from chariots, with blades like scythes stick- 
ing out to cut down their enemies. 


‘CuHarrer II. 


Religion of the ancient Britons — the Druids — the misletoe ~ 
the Druids’ songs. 

I AM sorry to say that the old Britons had no 
churches; and they did not know anything 
about the true God. Their oldest and cleverest men 
only thought God must be somewhere, and because 
they saw that oaks were the largest, and oldest, and 
best trees in the woods, they told the people that 
God must be where the oaks grew; but they were 
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mistaken, you know, for God is in heaven, and He 
made the oaks, and everything else that you can see, 
and everything that you can think of. But as these 
poor people did not know any better, they chose 
some of the oldest and wisest men to be their 
priests, and to say prayers for them, under the 
shade of the oaks. These priests they called Druips. 
They had long white beards, and wore better clothes 
than the other people, for they had white linen 
robes. They knew how to cure sick people, by 
giving them different parts of the plants that grew 
in the woods; and if they were burnt, or cut, they 
made salves to heal them; and they would not 
teach the common people how to use these things 
of themselves, so everybody was obliged to go to 
them for help. . And the people gave the Druids a 
part of what they had, whether it was corn, or warm 
skins to make beds of, or paint, or tin, or copper, or 
silver, that they found among the mountains, for 
curing them. 

One of the things they used to cure the sick 
people with, was a plant called misletoe. It does 
not grow on the ground, but on the branches of 
trees; sometimes, but rarely, on the oak. The Druids 
knew the time of year when its berries were ripe, 
and made a great feast, and all the people came to it; 
and the oldest Druid, dressed in white, and with a 
white band round hig head, used to take a golden 
sickle, and go up into the trees where the misletoe 
grew, and cut it while the others sang songs, and 
said some prayers to their false gods, because they 
did not know the true God. 

These Druids used to advise the kings what to do, 
and what rules to give the people; and because no- 
body in England could write, the Druids made songs 
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and verses about everything that happened, and 
taught them to the young people, that they might 
teach them again to their children. Those who 
made these songs were called Barns. 

Now you know that, though it is a very good thing 
to be able to repeat fine verses about things that 
happened long ago, it is much better to have them 
written down; because people might forget some of 
the verses, and then their children would not know 
what had happened in their country before they 
lived themselves. 

And so it was with the Druids. People began to 
forget the oldest verses, when something happened 
that I will tell you about in the next chapter, by 
means of which the Britons learned not only to 
write and read, but to know the true God. 


Cuapter III. 


How the Romans came and conquered the Britons, and made 
them work. 


[HERE is a city called Roms, a good way from 
England, and the people belonging to it are 
called Romans. 

Now, at the time I told you of, when the poor 
Britons were so ill off for almost everything, the 
Romans were the cleverest and bravest people in 
the world. By their bravery they had conquered 
all the countries between Rome and England, which 
you know was then called Britain; and by being 
able to write better than any other people at that 
time, they made books, in which they set down 
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everything that happened to them and to the people 
they conquered. 

One of their bravest and cleverest men, called 
Jutius Csar, wrote what I have told you about 
Britain, and some more that I am going to tell you. 
When the Romans had found out that there was 
such a country as Britain, some sailors and mer- 
chants came here to see what the country and the 
people were like. 

And they saw that the people were very strong 
and well made, and found that they were clever, and 
good tempered, and they wished to have some of 
them for servants, and some for soldiers. And they 
saw too that the country was very pretty, and that 
if anybody who knew how to build nice houses, and 
to make proper fields, were to live here, it would be 
a very pleasant place indeed. 

Besides all this, they found that some of the best 
_ tin and copper in the world was found in one part of 
England, and sometimes the people found gold and 
silver too. Then they saw among the shells by the 
sea-side, and in some of the rivers, some of those 
beautiful round white things called pearls, which 
ladies have always been fond of stringing and 
making necklaces of. 

So when they went home to Rome, they told every- 
body of all the good things they had seen in Britain ; 
and the great men in Rome determined to go and 
conquer the whole country, that they might make 
servants of the people, and take their land, and 
make corn-fields for themselves, and get all the tin, 
and copper, and silver, and gold, and pearls, and 
take them to Rome. 

The Romans had sent some very brave soldiers, 
with their great captain, the same Julius Oxsar who 
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wrote down these things, to conquer Gaul; and they 
crossed the sea in order to conquer Britain; but 
they did not find it so easy to do as they had hoped 
it would be. Although the poor Britons were almost 
naked, and had very bad swords, and very weak 
spears and bows and arrows, and small shields, 
made of basket work covered with leather, they 
were so brave, that they fought a great many battles 
against the Romans, who had everything they could 
want to fight with, before they would give up any 
part of their country to them. 

At last, when the Romans had gotten a part of 

Britain, they were obliged to build very strong walls 
all about their houses. And their houses and walls 
were made of good stone and brick, instead of the 
trunks and branches of trees, such as the Britons 
used. And the Roman soldiers were obliged to keep 
watch always, because the Britons were trying every 
day to drive them away; and they kept good swords, 
and spears, and great shields, covered with plates of 
iron; and they put pieces of iron on their backs and 
their breasts, and their arms and legs, and called 
“it armour, so the bad swords of the Britons could 
hardly ever hurt a Roman; but their bows and 
arrows, which they managed very well, killed a good 
many. ; 

However, the Romans remained masters at last, 
and they made the Britons cut down many of their 
woods, and turn the grcund into cornfields and 
gardens for them; and they forced them to dig the 
tin and copper out of the earth for them, and to fish 
in the seas and rivers, to find pearls for the Roman 
ladies; and the poor Britons were very unhappy, 
because they had lost their freedom, and could never 
do as they liked. 
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But I must end this long chapter. In the next I 
will tell you how God turned the unhappiness of the 
poor Britons into everything good for them. 


CuapTer LY. 


How the Romans taught the Britons many things, and how some 
of them became Christians. 


OU remember, I hope, what you read in the first 
chapter, about the uncomfortable houses of the 
Britons, how badly they were dressed, and how often 
they were obliged to be hungry when they coula 
not catch the birds or beasts in the woods. 

Now when God allowed the Romans to come and 
take part of the country of the Britons, and to make 
servants of the people, He put it inta the hearts of 
the Romans to teach the Britons most of the things 
they knew themselves, and the Romans who came to 
Britain wrote books, from which we learn the way in 
which these things were done. 

By employing the Britons to help them to build 
their houses and walls, of stone or brick, they taught 
them how to make good ones for themselves ; then 
by making them learn to spin and weave the wool 
_ that grew upon their sheep, they gave them means 
to make better clothes, both for winter and summer, 
than they had thought of before ; and they left off 
staining their skins with the juice of plants, and 
began to wash themselves, and to keep their hair) 
neat, and even to put on ornaments like the Romans. 

When they saw how the Romans ploughed the 
fields, and made corn enough grow to make bread. 
for everybody, as well as for the rich people, they 
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began to do the same; and they began to like to 
have gardens for cabbages and onions, and apples 
and roses, all four of which the Romans taught them 
to plant, besides some other useful things which I 
have forgotten. 

But, what was much better than all the rest, the 
Romans built some schools, and had school-masters 
to teach their children to read and write, and the 
little Britons were allowed to go to these schools as 
well as the little Romans; and, as the Britons were 
very clever, you may think how soon they learned 
to read and write, and how glad their fathers and 
mothers were to see them so improved. 

You see, therefore, that when God allowed the 
Romans to conquer the Britons, He made them the 

—means of teaching them a great many useful things ; 
above all, how to read. 

Many years after the Romans first took the 
country for themselves there came some very- good. 
men, who brought the Bible with them, and began 
to teach both the Romans and the Britons, who 
could read, all about the true God, and how they 
ought to serve Him, and love Him. And they told 
them to love one another, instead of fighting. And 
by degrees, they made the Britons forget the Druids, 
and leave off praying under the oaks. And they 
built several churches, and a great many Britons 
became Christians, and learned to thank God for 
sending the Romans to their country to teach them 
to be wiser and better, and happier than they were 
before. 

You may suppose that all these things took a good 
deal of time to do; indeed, they took a great many 
years, and in that time there were many different 
Roman governors, And when you are a little older, 
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and know more about England, you will read some- 
thing about them in the large ae of England, 
and in some other books, 


CHAPTER VY. 


How the Romans made a market in London, and used money, and 
built a wall; and how they improved Bath, and many other towns. 


TOLD you what poor and small places the 

British towns were, before the Romans came 
here. They soon taught the Britons to make them 
better. London was one of their towns; it was so 
hid among trees that it could hardly be seen ; but the 
Romans soon cut down a good many of the trees 
round it, and built large houses there to live in. 
And they made a market, which you know is a place 
where people go to sell what they do not want them- 
selves, and to buy other things. At first they only 
changed one thing for another; I mean, that if one 
man wanted a pair of shoes, he went to the shoe- 
maker, and said, Give me a pair of shoes and I will 
give you a shirt, or some chickens, or something that 
I have and do not want myself, if you will give me 
the shoes. But this was troublesome, because people 
could not easily carry enough things about to make 
exchanges with. So, when the Romans came, they 
began to use money to buy the things they wanted, 
and the money was made of the silver and copper 
found in England. 

Well, besides the good houses and the mares 
the Romans made in London, they built a good wall 
round it, made of stone and brick mixed, and a 
tower. ‘ Now a, tower is a very high and strong 
building ; and it was used long ago to put money 
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and other things into, to keep them safe. And if 
any enemies came to fight the people of the country, 
they used to put the women and children into their 
towers, while the strong men went to fight their 
enemies, and drive them away. ‘Towers have not 
these uses now-a-days, when by God’s blessing we 
enjoy peace and safety in our open houses and the 
police protect us from thieves; while towers and 
castles fall into ruin and are looked at as curiosities. 
Another sort of tower, you know, is built by the 
side, or at the end, of a church, to hang the bells in, 
that people may know it is time to go to prayers, 
when they hear the bells ring. 

Though the Romans took so much pains with 
London, they did not forget the other towns of the 
Britons, but made them all much better. I will tell 
you the names of some they did most good to. 
First, there was Bath, where the Britons showed 
them some springs of warm water, which were used 
to cure sick people. Drinking. the water was good 
for some, and bathing in it for others. Now, Bath 
was a very pretty place, and the Romans made it 
prettier, by building beautiful houses to bathe in, 
and making fine gardens to their own houses; and 
many of the great men, and some Roman ladies, 
loved to live there. And the Britons followed their 
example, and began to have fine houses, and to 
plant beautiful gardens, and some of them went 
to Rome to learn more than they could learn in 
Britain; and, when they came back, they taught 
others what they had learned. 

Then there was York, the largest town next tc 
London, of those that the Romans took the trouble 
to make much better than the old Britons had done. 

Besides houses, and towers, and walls, the Romans 
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built some good schools in York, and I have even 
heard that there was a library in York, in the time 
of the Romans; but I am not quite sure of this. 

But I should never finish my chapter, and you 
would be very tired, if I were to try to tell you every 
one of the names of the British towns that the 
Romans improved; in all, I dare say, they are more 
than a hundred. 

They also made good roads throughout the country, 
some of which remain in use to this day. 


CuapTer VI. 


How the Romans left Britain; and how the Angles and Saxons 
came and conquered the country, and behaved cruelly to the people, 


KH VERYTHING seemed to be going on well with © 
the Britons and Romans, when a great mis- 
fortune happened, which I must tell you about. 
Most of the great men in Rome had grown very 
idle and careless, because they had become so rich 
and strong that they could do what they pleased, 
and make everybody else obey them. And they let 
the soldiers in Rome be quite idle, instead of keep- 
ing them busy about useful things. So they forgot 
how to fight properly, and when a great many 
enemies came to fight against Rome, the soldiers 
there could not drive them away, and they sent, in 
a hurry, to Britain, for all the good Roman soldiers 
that were there, as well as the strongest and best 
Britons, to go and defend them; so Britain was 
left without enough men to take care of the towns, 
and the old men, and the women, and the children. 
It happened that very soon after the best Britons 
had gone away to Rome, a number of people, called 
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AnGLes and Saxons, came in ships to Britain, and 
landed. You will remember the Angles, because 
these were the people who changed the name of 
half of Britain into Englaland, which we now call 
England. 

At first they took all the gold and silver and 
clothes and food they could find, and even some of ° 
the little children to make servants of, and carried 
them off in their ships to their own country. 

Afterwards the Britons sent to ask their help 
against some fierce enemies, called the Picrs and 
Scots, who had invaded South Britain from the 
northern part, which we now call Scotland. So two 
brothers came over first, who were called Henaisr 
and Horsa; Horsa was slain in battle at Aylesford 
in Kent, but Hengist made himself king over a 
* part of Britain. : 

And when the other Saxons and Angles saw what 
good and useful things were to be had in Britain, 
they determined to go there too. Some of them said 
they would only rob the Britons, and some said they 
would try to conquer the whole country, and take it 
for their own ; and so, after a great deal of fighting, 
they did. But although a great many of the bravest 
Britons had been taken to Rome, some of the others 
joined together, to try and defend their country. 

One of the first of them was King Arthur, who 
was one of the bravest men in the world, and he 
had some friends who were called his knights. They 
helped him to fight the Saxons, but the Saxons were 
too strong for them; so after fighting a long time, 
King Arthur was obliged to give up a good deal of 
his land to them. Yet he beat them at last in a 
great battle, and was able to keep the rest of his 
kingdom from them for many years. You will read 
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many pretty stories about King Arthur and his 
knights, when you are older. 

I have heard that they were all so good and so. 
brave that nobody could tell who was the best, and 
the king himself did not know which to like best, 
so he had a large round table made, that they might 
all sit at it, and be equal; because you know that 
at a round table the places are all alike, but at a 
long table one place may seem better than another. 
But I cannot tell you more about the knights now, 
for we must think about the Angles and Saxons. 

By little and little, the Saxons and Angles drove 
the natives out of almost all Britain. The greatest 
number of those who remained went into that part 
called Wa.Es, where there were high mountains and 
thick woods, where they could hide themselves. 
You will read in some books that some went with 
King Arthur to a part of France, which was called 
Brittany because Britons were living there already. 
But we cannot be sure of this. 

Now the Angles and Saxons were fierce and cruel, 
for they had not yet learned anything about the 
true God; but instead of loving and serving Him, 
they made a great many figures of stone and wood, 
in the shape of men and women, and called them 
by different names, such as Woden, and Thor, and 
fancied they could help them and bless them, if they 
prayed to them; but you know this was both 
foolish and wicked. It was foolish, because stones 
and wood cannot hear or understand; and wicked, 
because we ought to pray to the true God only. 

The Britons, who had all become Christians before 
the Angles and Saxons came to Britain, were very 
ill treated by their new masters, because they would 
not leave off loving and serving the true God. 
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Their churches were pulled down, and the clergy- 
men either killed or driven away. And the people 
of England (as Britain now began to be called) 
were almost in as bad a state as before the Romans 
came; for although the Angles and Saxons were 
glad enough to make them build houses, and plough 
the corn-fields, and take care of sheep for them, they 
would not let them read—they spoilt their schools, 
and burnt the books, besides pulling down the 
churches, as I told you before. 

At length, however, these bad times ended, and the 
conquerors themselves left off being cruel, and did 
more good to the country than ever the Romans 
did, as I will tell you in another chapter. 


Cuarter VII. 


How there were seven chief kingdoms in England; how 
Augustine and his friends came from Rome and made the 
people Christians, and how some of the young men went to 
Rome to be taught. 


IL TOLD you, in the last chapter, that Hengist 
made himself king over part of Britain. His 
kingdom was Kent. , 
Soon afterwards other brave captains of the Angles 
and Saxons made themselves kings. So there were 
seven chief kingdoms in England, besides many 
petty kings. As soon as they were settled, they 
and their people began to like the houses and gar- 
dens and bathing places the Romans had left'in the 
country, though they destroyed the most of them. 
But there were few, if any, of the Christian clergy- 
men left among them, to teach them to know the 
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true God. The Angles and Saxons lived as heathens 
in their new country for more than a hundred years. 
And now I will tell you how God gave them the 
word of life, and turned them from their false gods 
to the faith of Jesus Christ. 

Soon after the Anglian and Saxon kings had 
settled themselves quietly in Britain, a good many 
boys were taken from Britain to be made servants 
at Rome. Most of these were Angles, and it hap- 
pened that as they were standing together an Abbot 
named Gregory saw them, and he thought they 
were very beautiful, and asked where they came 
from and who they were. He was told they were 
Angles, from Britain, but that they were not Chris- 
tians. He was sorry for this, and said if they were 
Christians they would be Angels, not Angles. 

Now Gregory did not go away and forget this; 
but, when he was made Bishop of Rome, he sent for 
a good man named Avucusting, and asked him if 
he would go to Britain and teach these people 
to be Christians; and Augustine said he would, 
and he chose some other good men to help him to 
teach them. 

When Augustine and his friends got to England 
they went to Ernetsert, the king of the part they 
reached first, and asked leave to teach the people; 
and the king gave them leave, and gave them a church 
in the town of Canterbury, and learned a great deal 


‘ from them himself. But some of the other kings did 


not like to be Christians, nor to let their people learn, 
and were very angry with those who listened to 


-Augustine, and killed some of his friends. But at 


last, when they saw that the Christians behaved 
better than those who served the wooden and stone 
false gods they brought with them from their own 
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country, they allowed their people to learn, and so 
by degrees they all became Christians. 

Ina, who was one of the kings of that part of 
England which was then called Wessex (but now con- 
tains Berkshire, Hampshire, and other counties) was 


King Ethelbert declares himself a Christian. 


very fond of learning, and old books tell us that he 
collected a penny from every house where the master 
could spare it, and sent all these pennies to Rome to 
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pay for a school that he might send the young men 
to, because they could get better masters in Rome 
than in England at that time. These pennies were 
called Prerer’s Pence, and were sent to Rome for a 
great many years; but learned men now think that 
it was not Ina, but a later English king, called Offa, 
who first began to send them. 

Now I must tell you what the young men at that 
time learned in the school. First of all to read, and 
to write, and to count; then to paint pictures in 
books, and to build beautiful churches, and to plant 
gardens, and to take care of fruit trees, and to sing 
well in church. And they taught all these things 
to their friends when they came back to England. 

I should have told you that it was only the clergy- 
men who went to school in Rome; and when they 
came home, though some of them lived in houses of 
their own, yet most went and lived in large houses, 
called convents, big enough to hold a great many of 
them, besides having schools in them for teaching 
children, and rooms where they allowed poor people, 
who were travelling, to sleep; and they were very 
good to the poor and took great care of people who 
were sick. 

And because these clergymen did so much good, 
the kings and the people gave them money, and 
some land fit for corn-fields and gardens, that they 
might have plenty for themselves, and the school- 
boys, and the poor. 
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CuHapter VIII. 


low the Angles and Saxons loved freedom, but made laws to 
punish those who did wrong. ‘ 
I AM sure you wish to hear something more about 
the Angles and Saxons, now that I have told 
you that they had become Christians like the Britons, 
and had left off fighting with them. 

There was one thing that they loved above all 
others, and that was freedom; that is, they liked 
that every man should do what he pleased as long 
as he did not hurt anybody else. And they liked 
that when a man went into his own house and shut 
the door he should be safe, and that nobody should 
go into his house without his leave. Besides that, 
they liked wicked people to be punished; but if a 
man killed another, on purpose, they did not always 
kill him too, as we do, for fear he should do more 
mischief; they only made him give money to the 
relations of the man he had killed, or perhaps they 
put him in prison for a little while, to teach him to 
be more careful. And the Saxons and Angles liked 
that when a thief stole anything, he should be made 
to give it back, and that he should be punished. 

Rules like these are called laws, and they are 
needful, to keep men from doing wrong. All laws 
are meant to do good; and the Saxons and Angles 
would not let anybody be punished without taking 
time to find out what was right, as it would not be 
right to let anybody who saw a man killed go and 
kill the man who had done it directly, because he 
would not have time to ask whether it was done on 
purpose ; and he would be very sorry afterwards if 
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he found out that he had punished another person 
when he ought not to have done so. 

So there were noblemen set over different parts of 
each kingdom—called Aldermen (which means the 
same as Hlder)—to hold courts with the bishop and 
the lesser nobles, who were called the king’s Thanes 
(that is, servants). These courts tried to find out 
the truth in all disputes, and also before any one was 
punished for any crime. When the crime was not 
made out clearly, the man was let off, if he could 
bring his neighbours to bear witness to his good 
character. And, in deciding disputes, the judge 
sometimes took the opinion of twelve men who knew 
the facts. This was not quite like our trial by jury; 
but you see that the people had a share in judging 
one another. 

Sometimes the kings wanted to change their old 
laws, or to make new ones. But the free people said 
it was not right or fair to make laws for them with- 
out telling them first what they were to be. So 
when the king wanted to make a new law, he called 
together his Aldermen and Bishops and Thanes to 
hear what the new law was to be, and if they liked 
it they said so, and it was made into a law, and then 
the people obeyed it, and the judges punished those 
who did not; but if they did not like what the king 
wished, they all said so, and then it was not made 
intoa law. And, besides the Noblemen and Bishops, 
the people of the towns were called by the king, to 
hear what the new law was to be. 

But it would have been very troublesome for all 
the men to go to the king every time he wanted to 
make a new law, or to change an old one, so the men 
in one town said, It will be better to send three or 
four of the cleverest of our neighbours to the king, 
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and they can let us know about the new law, and 
we will tell them what to say for us, and we will 
stay at home, and plough the fields, and mind our 
shops; and so they did; and the men that were sent 
by their neighbours went to the king, but they had 
no share in making the laws. 

And when the king, and the nobles and bishops, 
and the men who were sent by their neighbours, met 
all together in one place to talk about the laws, they 
called it a Witena-gemot, which means, in the old 
English of those times, a Meeting of Wise Men. It 
was. something like what we call a Parliament, 
which means a talking place, because they talk about 
the best way of making laws before they make 
them. 

By these means you see the Angles and Saxons 
were ruled by laws that they helped to make them- 
selves. And when they did wrong, they were not 
punished till some of their own wisest men found 
out that they really deserved punishment; and this is 
what I mean when I tell you that they were a free 
people, and that they loved freedom. 


CuarTer IX. 


How Egbert became the first king over all England; how the 
Danes did great mischief to the people; bow Alfred after much 
trouble drove them away , and how he built ships and did many 
other good things. 


OU have not forgotten, I hope, that there were 
seven chief kingdoms of the Angles and Saxons 

in England. Now, there were many and long wars 
between these kingdoms; and also with the Britons 
who were left in the land. Sometimes one king, and 
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sometimes another, made himself more powerful than 
all the rest. He was then called Bretwalda, which 
means “Ruler over Britain; ” for the English still 
called the whole island Britain. At last, 827 years 
after our Saviour’s birth, the king of Wessex (tHat is, 
of the West Saxons) got himself the power over all 
the other kings. He was called Easert. He was 
very wise, and very brave, and very handsome ; so 
the people loved him very much, and were very 
sorry when he died. His son and then three of his 
grandsons reigned after him, whose names you will 
learn another time. 

While these men were kings, some very strong 
and cruel heathens, called Danes, came to England, 
in larger and better ships than the first Saxons came 
in, and they robbed the people, and burnt the towns, 
and did more mischief than I can tell you. 

I do not know what would have become of Eng- 
Jand, if a very wise and good king had not begun 
to rule England about that time. His name was 
AtrreD. He was the grandson of King Egbert, and 
was as handsome and as brave as Egbert. 

But I must tell you a great deal about King 
Alfred, which I am sure you will like to hear. 

When he was a very little boy, his mother wished 
him to learn to read, and she used to show him 
beautiful pictures in a book of Saxon poems, and to 
tell him what the pictures were about. Little Alfred 
was always pleased when the time came for seeing 
the book ; and one day, when his mother was talking 
to him, she said that she would give him the book 
for his own, to keep, as soon as he could read it. 
Then he went to his teacher, and very soon learned 
to read the book, and his mother gave him the beau- 
tiful book. When he grew bigger he learned the 
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old Saxon songs by heart, and sang them to his 
mother, who loved to hear Alfred sing, and play the 
harp. 

But when Alfred grew up he had other things to 
do than reading and singing, for a long time. I 
told you that the Danes had done a great deal of 
mischief before Alfred was king; and indeed at the 


Alfred learning to read. 


beginning of his reign they went on doing quite as 
much, and he had more than fifty battles to fight, 
before he could drive them away from his kingdom. 
For some years after he was made king he had not 
one town where the people dared to obey him, for 
fear of the Danes; and he was obliged to disguise 
himself in poor clothes, and to live with one of his 
own neatherds, whose wife did not know the king. 
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This neatherd lived in a part of Somersetshire, 
called the Isle of Athelney. While Alfred was 
there, some of his best friends used to go and tell 
him how the country was going on, and take mes- 
sages to him from other friends; and they all begged 
him to stay where he was till they could collect 
English soldiers enough to fight the Danes in that 
neighbourhood. 

While he was staying at the neatherd’s house, I 
have heard that the man’s wife scolded him one day 
very heartily. I will tell you how it happened. 

She had just made some very nice cakes for 
supper and laid them on the hearth to toast, and 
seeing Alfred sitting in the house doing something 
to his bow and arrows, she desired him to look after 
her cakes, and to turn them when they were toasted 
enough on one side, that they might not be burnt. 
But Alfred could think of nothing but making ready 
his bow and arrows to fight against the Danes; he 
forgot all about the cakes, and they became very 
much burnt. When the neatherd’s wife came into 
the house again, she soon saw the cakes on the 
hearth, quite black and burnt, and began scolding 
Alfred very severely. 

Just then her husband came in with some of 
Alfred’s friends, who told him that they had beaten 
the Danes, and driven them out of that part of the 
country, and the people were asking for him, and it 
was time to appear as their king. You may think 
how surprised the neatherd’s wife was, and how sho 
asked the king’s pardon for scolding him. - 

He only smiled, and said, if she forgave him for 
burning her cakes, he would forgive her for the 
scolditg. ‘Then he thanked her and the neatherd 
heartily for letting him live so quietly with them, 
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and went with his friends to find the Danes, with 
whom he had a great deal of trouble before he could 
drive them away. Their king Guthorm agreed to 
be a Christian; and Alfred divided England with 
him. 

At last, when Alfred had overcome the Danes, and 
when England was at peace, he thought of the great 
pleasure he had in reading, and he determined to 
encourage all the young people in England to love 
learning. So he inquired for what learned men there 
were in England, and sent for more to come from 
other countries, and paid them for teaching the 
young men; and he built several schools. 

That he might encourage all his subjects to read, 
he took the trouble to translate several books for 
them out of Latin into English; and, besides that,. 
he wrote several himself for their instruction. 

Alfred was never idle. One part of every day was 
spent in praying, reading, and writing; one part in 
seeing that justice was done to his subjects, in 
making good laws, and in teaching the English how 
to keep away the Danes from their country. He 
allowed himself very little time indeed for sleeping, 
eating, and walking about. 

One of the very best things King Alfred did for 
England, was to build a great many ships. He 
wisely thought that the best means of keeping away 
the Danes, or any other enemy that could reach 
England by sea, was to have ships as good as theirs, 
and go and meet them on the water, and fight them 
there, instead of allowing them to land and do mis- 
chief, and carry away the goods, and sometimes even 
the children of the people on the sea-coast ; so he 
built more than a hundred vessels, and he was the 
first king of England who had good ships of his own. 
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Besides fighting the Danes, Alfred made other 
good uses of his ships. He sent some to Italy and 
France, to get books, and many things that the 

' English did not then know how to make at home. 


Deve 


Ki 


King Alfred building his Navy. 


And other vessels he sent to distant countries, even 
as far as Russia, to see what the people were like, 
and if they had anything in their country that it 
would be useful to England to buy. I have read an 
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account of one of the voyages made by a friend of 
Alfred’s, which the king wrote himself, after his 
friend had told him what he had seen, and when you 
are old enough to read it, I dare say it will please 
you as much as it pleased me. 

Alfred died when he had been king twenty-nine 
years. He was ill for a long time before he died, but 
he was very patient, and bore great pain without 
complaining. 

Just before he died he spoke to his son Edward, 
and gave him good advice about taking care of the 
people when he came to be king. 

But besides the words he spoke, Alfred wrote many 
good and true words. I will tell you some of them. 


.. Pray, remember these now; when you are a man 


you will love to think of them, and to recollect that 
they were the very words of the best and wisest king 
we have ever had. They are about the Supreme 
Good. “This blessedness is then Gop. He is the 
beginning and end of every good, and He is the 
highest happiness.” 


- Carrer X. 


King Edward—King Athelstane: how he beat the Danes in battle 
and took some prisoners ; how he invited his prisoners to supper, 
and afterwards let them go free. 

AS’ soon as King Alfred died, his son Edward was 

made king; and he had soon a great deal to do, 

for the Danes thought they could conquer all Eng-: 

land, now Alfred was dead, and that there would be 
nobody to fight them. 

But they were mistaken, for King Edward was a 

brave man and a wise king, although he was not so 
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clever and good as his father, and he kept down the 
Danes while he was king. He had a sister who 
helped him in everything. Her husband was dead, 
and she had no son, so she lived with her brother, 
and gave him good advice, and tdok care of one part 
of the country while he was fighting the Danes in 
another. You may think how sorry the king was 
when she died, and how sorry the people were too, 
for she was very good and kind to everybody ; but 
they were still more sorry when King Edward died 
soon after, for they were afraid the Danes would get © 
the upper hand again. 

The next ae was called Athelstane; he was 
Edward’s eldest son; he was very clever and very 
brave. He knew that it was good for England to 
have a great many ships, both to -keep away the 
Danes and to fetch cloth and silk from other 
countries, for the English did not make any of these 
things then. So he made a law that every man who 
built a ship and went to sea three times, should be © 
a Thane, which means that he would be in the same 
rank, and kershown the same respect as one of the 
landed gentry. 

Once T was reading a very old book, and I found 
something in it about this Athelstane that I will tell 
you. A king of the Danes and three other kings, 
who all lived in very cold poor countries, agreed 
that they would come to England, which was a much 
better country than their own, and take part of it 
for themselves ; and they got a great many soldiers 
to come with them in their ships; and they watched 
till King Athelstane’s ships were gone out of sight, 
and then landed, and began to take a part of the 
country, But Athelstane soon heard of their coming, 
and called his soldiers together, and went to meet 
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these kings at a place called Brunanburgh, and 
fought with them, and conquered them, and took 
some of them prisoners. 

One of the prisoners was called Egill, and he told 
the man who wrote the old book I mentioned to 
you, that King Athelstane behaved very kindly to 
all the people after the battle, and would not let 
even the enemies that were beaten be killed or vexed 
in any manner, and that he invited him and some of 
the-other prisoners to supper at a large house which 
he had near the place where the battle was fought. 

When they went to supper, they found that the 
house was very long and very broad, but not high, 
for it had no rooms up stairs, and there was no fire 
anywhere but in the kitchen and the great hall. 

In the other rooms they had no carpets, but the 
floors were strewed. over with rushes, and there were 
only wooden benches and high stools to sit upon. 

The supper was in the great hall. I do not know 
what they had to eat, but after supper the king 
asked the company to go and sit round the fire, and 
drink ale and mead. Now they had no fireplace like 
ours at the side of the hall; but there was a great 
stone hearth in the very middle of the floor, and a 
large fire was made on it of logs of woods bigger 
than one man could lift, and there was no chimney, 
but the smoke went out at a hole in the roof of the 
hall. 

When the company came to the fire, King Athel- 
stane made King Egill sit on a high stool face to 
face with him, and King Athelstane had a very long 
and broad sword, and he laid it across his knees, that 
if any of the company behaved ill he might punish 
them. And they all drank a great deal of ale, and 


while they drank there were several men, called 
D 
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minstrels, singing to them about the great battles 
they had fought, and the great men who were dead ; 
and the kings sang in their turn, and so they passed 
the evening very pleasantly. 

The next morning, when Egill and his friends 
expected to be sent to prison, King Athelstane went 
to them, and told them he liked such brave and 
clever men as they were, and that if they would 
promise not to come to England to plague the people 
any more, they might go home unharmed. They 
promised they would not come any more, and then 
Athelstane let them go home, and gave them some 
handsome presents. 


Cuarrern XI. 


How King Edmund was killed by a robber; how Bishop Dunstan 
ill-used King Edwy; how Archbishop Odo murdered the 
Queen; what Dunstan did to please the people; how King 
Edgar caused the wolves to be destroyed; and how his son, 
King Edward, was murdered by Queen Elfrida, ; 

[KING Athelstane died soon after the battle of 

Brunanburgh. 

His brother Edmund began his reign very well, 
and the English people were in hopes that they | 
should be at peace, and have time enough to keep 
their fields in order, and improve their houses, and 
make themselves as comfortable as they were when 
Alfred was king. But Edmund was killed by a 
robber before he had been king quite six years; and 
his brother Edred, who was made king when he 
died, was neither so brave nor so wise as Edmund or 
ea and did not manage the people nearly so 
well, : 
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I am very sorry for the next king, whose name 
was Edwy. He was young and good-natured, and 
so was his beautiful wife, whom he loved very much; 
but they could not agree with a bishop called 
Dunstan, who was a very clever and a very bold 
man, and wanted everybody in England, even the 
king, to follow his advice in everything. Now the 
king and queen did not like this, and would not do 
everything Dunstan wished, and banished him from 
the country. But the friends whom he had left 
behind him rose up against the poor king, and, in 
order to punish him for not obeying Dunstan, one of 
them, the Archbishop Odo, was so very wicked as to 
take the beautiful young queen, and beat her, and 
burned her face all over with hot irons, to make her 
look ugly, and then sent her away to Ireland. When 
she came back, she was so cruelly treated that she 
died in great agony. The men who did this even 
took away a part of the kingdom from Edwy, and 
gave it to his brother, Edgar. Soon afterwards 
Edwy died, and Edgar became king of the whole of 
England. 

When Edgar grew up, he was a good king; but 
he was obliged to make friends with Dunstan, who 
was very clever, and used to please and amuse the 
people when he wanted.them to do anything for 
him. He could play on the harp very well; and he 
used to make a great many things of iron and brass, 
which the people wanted very much, and gave them 
to them ; and as there were no bells to the churches 
before this time, Dunstan had a great many made, 
and hung up in the church-steeples. And the 
people began to forget how cruel he had been to 
King Edwy, when he did so many things to please 
them. 
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I must tell you a little about King Edgar now. 
He went to every part of the country to see if the 
people were taken care of. He saw that all the 
ships that King Alfred and King Athelstane had 
built were properly repaired, and built a great many 
new ones. There was so little fighting in his time 
that he was called “The Peaceful”; yet he made the 
kings of Scotland and the kings of Wales obey him ; 
but instead of taking money from them, as other 
kings used to do at that time, he ordered them to 
send hunters into the woods, to catch and kill the 
wolves and other wild beasts, which, as 1 told you 
before, used to do a great deal of mischief in Eng- 
land. I have heard that he made these kings send 
him three hundred wolves’ heads every year; so at 
last all the wolves in England were killed, and the 
farmers could sleep comfortably in the country, 
without being afraid that wild beasts would come 
and kill them or their children in the night. 

This was a very good thing ; and Edgar did many 
other useful things for England, but I am sorry to 
say, he did not always do what was right, as you 
will know when you are old enough to read the 
large History of England. 

When Edgar died, his eldest son, Edward, became 
king. Now the queen, who was Edward’s step- 
mother, hated him, because she wanted her own 
little son to be king. She therefore determined to 
have Edward killed; and 1 will tell you how tho 
wicked woman did it. Edward was very fond of 
hunting; one day he was returning alone from the 
chase, and being very hot and thirsty, he rode up to 
the gate of his stepmother’s house at Corfe, and 
asked for some wine. The queen, whose name was 
Elfrida, brought him some herself; and while he 
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was drinking it, she made a sign to one of her 
servants, who stabbed Edward in the back, so that 
he died almost directiy. This cruel murder of the 
young king, when he was off his guard, drinking his 
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King Edward stabbed by order of Elfrida. 


wine, is said to have given rise to the custom among 
noblemen and gentlemen of “ pledging” each other, 
while drinking at feasts. One about to drink would 
eall on the guest next him, or on some friend at the 
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table, to pledge himself to protect him while in the 
act of drinking, and he in turn would pledge him- 
self to protect his friend when the cup came to him. 
I need not tell you, I am sure, that after such a 
wicked action Elfrida was very unhappy all her 
life, and everybody hated her. The murdered young 
king was called Edward the Martyr. 


CuHapter XII. 


Why King Ethelred was called the Unready; how the Danes 
drove away the English Princes, and made Canute king; how 
Canute rebuked his courtiers, and improved the people; and 
how the Danes and Saxons made slaves of their prisoners and of 
the poor. 


HE son of the wicked Elfrida was king after his 
“= brother Edward. His name was Ethelred, and 
he was king a great many years, but never did 
anything wise or good. The Danes came again to 
England, when they found out how foolish King 
Ethelred was, and that he was never ready, either 
with his ships or his soldiers, or with good coun- 
sel; for which reason he was called ETHELRED THE 
Unreapy. I should be quite tired if I were to tell 
you all the foolish and wicked things that were done, 
either by this king, or by the great lords who were 
his friends. 

He allowed the Danes to get the better of the 
English everywhere; so they robbed them of their 
gold and silver, and sheep and cattle, and took 
their houses to live in, and turned them out. They 
burnt some of the English towns, and altered the 
names of others; they killed the people, even the 
little children ; till at last you would have thought 
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the whole country belonged to them, and that there 
was no king of England at all. You may think how 
unhappy the people were then, the cruel Danes 
robbing and murdering them when they pleased. 
The king was so idle, that he did nothing to save his 
people. There was no punishment for bad men, and 
nobody obeyed the laws. 

When Hthelred died, the English ‘hoped they 
would be happier; for his son, Edmund Ironsides, 
was a brave and wise prince, and was made king 
after his father; but I am sorry to tell you that he 
died in a very short time; and then the Danes drove 
all the princes of England away, and made one of 
their own princes king of England. 

The princes of Alfred’s family were forced to go 
into foreign countries ; some went toa part of France 
called Normandy, and some to a very distant country 
indeed, called Hungary. 

It was well for England that the Danish king was 
good and wise. His name was Canute. When he 
saw how unhappy the people of England were, and 
how ill the Danes treated them, he was very sorry, 
and made laws to prevent the Danes from doing any 
more mischief in England, and to help the English 
to make themselves comfortable again. And because 
some of King Alfred’s good laws had been forgotten, 
while the wars were going on, he inquired of the old 
judges and the wise men how he could establish 
those laws again, and he made the people use them. 
Besides this, he restored some of the schools which 
had been destroyed in the wars, and even sent young 
men to the English College at Rome to study. So 
that he did more good to England than any king 
since Athelstane’s time, except King Edgar. 

Have you ever heard the pretty story about Canute 
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and his flatterers ?—I will tell it you; but first you 
must remember that flattering is praising anybody 
more than he deserves, or even when he does not 
deserve it at all. One day, when Canute was walk- 
ing with the lords of the court by the sea side, some 
of them, thinking to please him by flattery, began to 
praise him very much indeed, and to call him great, 
and wise, and good, and then foolishly talked of his 
power, and said they were sure he could do every- 
thing he chose, and that even the waves of the sea 
would do what he bade them. 

Canute did not answer these foolish men for some 
time. At last he said, “I am tired, bring me a 
chair.” And they brought him one; and he made 
them set it close to the water: and he said to the 
sea, ‘I command you not to let your waves wet my 
feet!” The flattering lords looked at one another, 
and thought King Canute must be mad, to think 
the sea would really obey him, although they had 
been so wicked as to tell him it would, the moment 
before. Of course the sea rose as it does every 
day, and Canute sat still, till it wetted him, and 
all the lords who had flattered him so foolishly. 
Then he rose up, and said to them, “Learn from 
what you see now, that there is no being really 
great and powerful but GOD! He only, who 
made the sea, can tell it where and when to stop.” ~ 
The flatterers were ashamed, and saw that King 
Canute was too good and wise to believe their false 
praise. . 

Canute was King of Denmark and Norway as 
well as England; and he was one of the richest and 
most powerful kings, as well as the best, that lived 
at that,time. He reigned in England for nineteen 
years; and all that time there was peace, and the 
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people improved very much. They built better 
houses, and wore better clothes, and ate better food. 
Besides, they had more schools, and were much 
better brought up. Canute was very kind to learned 
men, and encouraged the English in everything 
good and useful. 

I am sorry to say, however, that they still had 
many slaves, instead of servants, to wait upon them, 
and to help to till the ground for them. 

By slaves, I mean men and women who are the 
property of others, who buy and sell them, as they 
would horses. 

Formerly there were white slaves in almost every 
country; afterwards, when white slaves were not 
allowed by law, people went and stole black men, 
from their homes and families, and carried them to 
places so far from their homes, that they could never 
get back again, and made them work for them. 
And it is very lately that a law has been made that 
there shall be no more slavery. 

The reason I tell you about slavery in this place 
is, that the Danes had a great many English slaves, 
and the rich English had a great many Britons, and 
even poor English, for their slaves; for although the 
Danes and English loved to be free themselves, they 
thought there was no harm in making slaves of the 
prisoners they took in battle, or even of the poor 
people of their own country, whom they forced to 
sell themselves or their children for slaves, before 
they would give them clothes or food to keep them 
from starving. By degrees, however, these wicked 
customs were left off, and now we are all free. 

After wise King Canute’s death, there were two 
more Danish kings in England, one called Harold 
Harefoot, and the other Hardicanute; but they 
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reigned a very short time, and did little worth 
remembering: so I shall say nothing more about 
them. In the next chapter we shall have a good 
deal to learn. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


How King Edward the Confessor suffered his courtiers to rule him 
and the kingdom, and promised that the Duke of Normandy 
shouid be king; how some of his wise men made a book of 
laws + how Harold, the son of Earl Godwin, was made king; 
how he was killed in the battle of Hastings, and the Duke of 
Normandy became king. 


I TOLD you that when the Danes got so much the 

better of the English as to make one of their 
own princes king, they drove away the princes of 
Alfred’s family ; and I told you, at the same time, 
that some of these princes went to Normandy, which 
was governed by a duke instead of a king. The 
duke at that time was brave and generous, and was” 
kind to the princes, and protected them from their 
enemies, and allowed them to live at his court. One 
of the English princes was called Edward; and, 
after the three Danish kings were dead, this Edward 
was made king of England. 

The people were all delighted to have a prince of 
Alfred’s family once more to reign over them; for, 
although Canute had been good to them, they could 
not forget that he was one of the cruel Danes who 
had so long oppressed the English; and, as to his 
sons, they never did anything good, as I told you 
before; and the people suspected them of having 
murdered a favourite young prince, called Alfred. - 

King Edward was very much liked at first ; but 
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he was idle, and allowed sometimes one great man, 
and sometimes another, to govern him and_ the 
kingdom, while he was saying his prayers, or look- 
ing over the workmen while they were building new 
churches, 

Now it is very right in everybody to say prayers; 
but when God appoints us other duties to do, we 
should do them carefully. A king’s duty is to 
govern his people well; he must not only see that 
good laws are made, but he must also take care 
that everybody obeys them. 

A bishop’s duty is to pray and preach, and see 
that all the clergymen who are under him do their 
duty, and instruct the people properly. 

A soldier’s duty is to fight the enemies of his 
country in war, and to obey the king, and to live 
quietly in peace. A judge’s duty is to tell what the 
law is, to order the punishment of bad people, and 
to prevent wickedness. A physician’s duty is to cure 
sick people; and it is everybody's duty to take care 
of their own families, and teach them what is right 
and set them good examples. 

It has pleased God to make all these things duties, 
and He requires us to do them; and He has given 
us all quite time enough to pray rightly, if we really 
and truly love God enough to do our duties to please 
Him. So King Edward, if he had loved God the 
right way, would have attended to his kingdom 
himself, instead of letting other people rule it. 

However, in King Edward’s time, people thought 
that everybody who prayed so much must be very 
holy, and therefore after his death he received the 
name of Edward the Confessor, or Saint. 

One of the great men who .ruled England in 
Edward’s time was Godwin Earl of Wessex. He was 
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very clever, and very powerful. After his death, 
his son Harold became Earl of Wessex, and did all 
the king ought to have done himself, and tried to 
keep strangers out of the country. 

But King Edward, who had been kindly treated 
in Normandy, when the Danes drove him out of 
England, had brought a great many Normans home 
with him; and when they saw how pleasant Eng- 
land was, and what plenty of corn, and cattle, and 
deer there was in it, and how healthy and strong 
the people grew, they determined to try and get the 
kingdom for their duke as soon as Edward was dead. 
And they told the duke what they thought of, and 
he came from Normandy to see King Edward, and to 
get him to promise that he should be king of Eng- 
land, as King Edward had no son. 

Now I think this was not right, because Edward 
had a relation who ought to have been king, and his 
name was Edgar, and he was called the Atheling, 
which means the Prince. 

Perhaps if Edward the Confessor had taken pains 
to get the great men in England to promise to take 
care of Edgar Atheling, and make him king, they 
would have done so; but as they found he wanted 
to give England to the Duke of Normandy, a great 
many of them thought it would be better to have an 
English earl for a king, because the English earl 
would be glad to protect his own countrymen, but 
that a Duke of Normandy would most likely take 
their houses and lands and give them to the Nor- 
mans. So they were willing that Harold, the son 
of Earl Godwin, who already acted as if he were 
under-king, should be the real king after Edward’s 
deatha 

In the mean time King Edward was busy in 
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building Westminster Abbey, and encouraging Nor- 
man bishops and soldiers to come to England, where 
he gave them some of the best places to live in. 

I must tell you, however, of one very useful thing 
that was done in the reign of Edward. He found 
that some part of England was ruled by laws made 
by King Alfred or other English kings, before his 
time, and some parts by laws made by the Danes, 
and that the people could not agree about these 
laws; so he ordered some wise men to collect all 
these laws together, and to read them over, and to 
take the best English laws, and the best Danish 
Jaws, and put them into one book, that all the 
people might be governed by the same law. 

King Edward died after he had reigned twenty- 
two years in England, and the English gave the 
kingdom to Harold the under-king. But he had 
a very short reign. As soon as 1t was known in 
the North of England that Edward was dead, 
Harold’s brother, Tostig, who had been driven out 
of his earldom over that part of the country, came 
back with the King of Norway to fight against 
Harold. But the other English people joined 
Harold, and went to battle against Tostig, who 
was soon killed, and Harold might have been king 
of all England. 

But while Harold was in the North the Duke 
of Normandy came over to England with a great 
number of ships full of soldiers, and landed in 
Sussex. As soon as Harold heard of this, he went 
with his army to drive the Normans away; but he 
was too late, they had got into the country: and in 
a great battle fought near Hastings, Harold, the 
English king, was killed, and the Duke of Normandy 
made himself king of England. 
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I do nut think the English would have allowed 
Duko William to be king so easily, if he had not 
told them that Edward the Confessor had promised 
that he should be king and persuaded them that 


William rallies the Normans at Hastings 


the prince Edgar Atheling, who, as I told you, ought 
to have been ‘king after Bdward, was too silly ever 
to govern the kingdom well. 
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But after the English Harold was killed, and Edgar 
Atheling, with his sister, had gone to Scotland, to 
escape from the Normans, the English thought it 
better to submit to William, who had ruled his own 


country so wisely, that they hoped he would be a 
good king in England. 


WSS RY 


Battle of Hastings. 
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CuapTer XIV. 


WILLIAM I-—1066 to 1087. 


How William the First made cruel and oppressive laws; how 
he took the land from the English and gave it to the Norman 
barons; and how he caused Domesday Book to be written. 

A GREAT change was made in England after the 

Duke of Normandy became king. 

All the Normans spoke French, and the English 
spoke their own language ; so at first they could not 
understand one another. By degrees the Normans 
learnt English; and some of their French words got 
into our language; but the old English was for the 
most part the same as that which you and I speak 
and write now. 

The Normans were used to live in finer and larger 
houses than the English. So when they came to 
England they laughed at the long low wooden 
houses they found, and built high castles of stone 
for themselves, and made chimneys in their rooms, 
with the hearth on one side, instead of in the middle 
of the floor, as I told you the English had it in King 
Athelstane’s time. 

There was one law the Normans made, which 
vexed the English very much. 

In the old times, anybody who found a wild 
animal, such as a deer, or a hare, or a partridge, or 
pheasant, in his fields or garden, or even in the 
woods, might kill it, and bring it home for his 
family to eat. But when the Normans came, they 
would not allow anybody but themselves, or some 
of the English noblemen, to hunt and kill wild 
animals; and if they found a poor person doing s0, 
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they used either to put out his eyes, to cut off his 
hand, or to make him pay a great deal of money; 
and this they called “The Forest Law.” I must 
say I think the new King William behaved very 
cruelly about this. 

He was so fond of hunting himself, although he 
would not let the poor Saxons hunt, that he turned 
the people out of a great many villages in Hamp- 
shire, and pulled down their houses, and spoilt their 
gardens, to make a great forest for himself and the 
Norman barons to hunt in, and that part of the 
country is still called “The New Forest.” 

There was another rule which William made, and 
which the English did not like, but Iam not sure 
whether it was wrong; and as he made the Normans 
obey it, as well as the English, it was fair at least. 

I must tell you what it was; he made everybody 
put out their fires at eight o’clock at night, at the 
ringing of a church bell, which was called the Curfew 
Bell. Now, though it might have been of use to 
some people to keep a fire later, yet, as almost all 
the houses, both in the towns and the country, were 
built of wood, it was much safer for everybody to 
put out the fire early. 

I should never have done, if I were to tell you all 
the changes that were made in dear old England by 
the Normans. But there is one I must try to explain 
to you, because it will help you to understand the 
rest of our history. When William was quite settled 
in England, which was not till after seven years, 
when the poor English were tired of trying to drive 
him and his Normans away, he took the houses and 
lands from the English thanes and earls, and gave them 
to the Norman noblemen, who were called barons. 

This was unjust. But as the Normans had con- 
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quered the English, they were obliged to submit 
even to this. But William made an agreement with 
tho barons to whom he gave the lands of the old 
thanes, that when he went to war they should go 
with him; that they should have those Jands for 
themselves and their children, instead of being paid 
for fighting, as soldiers and their officers are now, 
and that they should bring with them horses and 
arms for themselves, and common men to fight also. 

Some of the barons who had very large shares of 
land given to them, were bound to take a hundred 
men or more to the wars; some, who had less land, 
took fifty, or even twenty. The greatest barons had 
sometimes so much land, that it would have been 
troublesome to them to manage it all themselves; so 
they divided it among gentlemen whom they knew, 
and made them promise to go with them to the wars, 
and bring their servants, in the same manner as the 
great barons themselves did to the king. 

Now these lands were called feuds, and the king 
was called the feudal lord of the barons, because they 
received the feud or piece of land from him, and 
they in return promised to serve him; and the great 
barons were called the feudal lords of the small 
barons, or gentlemen, for the same reason. And 
when these feuds were given by the king to the 
great baron, or by a great baron to another, the 
person to whom it was given knelt down before his 
feudal lord, and kissed his hand, and promised to 
serve him. This was called homage. 

There is only one more thing that I shall tell you 
about William. He sent people to all parts of 
England, to see what towns and villages there were, 
and how many houses and people in them; and he 
had all the names written in a book called “ Domes- 
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day Book.” Domesday means the day of judging, 
and this book enabled him to judge how much land 
he had, and how many men he could raise to fight 
for him. 

At last King William died. He received a hurt 
from his horse being startled at the flames of a 
small town in France, which his soldiers had set 
on fire, and was carried to the Abbey of St. Gervase, 
near Rouen, where he died. He was Duke of Nor- 
mandy and afterwards King of England, and is 
sometimes called William the Conqueror, because he 
conquered English Harold at the battle of Hastings. 
He was very cruel and very passionate; he took 
money and land from every one who offended him ; 
and, as 1 have told you, vexed the English, and 
indeed all the poor, very much. And this is being 
a tyrant, rather than a king. 

He had a very good wife, whose name was’ Matilda, 
but his sons were more like him than like their 
mother; however, you shall read about the two 
youngest of them, who came to be kings of England. 


CHAPTER XV- 


WILLIAM I1I-—1087 to 1100. 


How William the Second and Robert of Normandy besieged their 
brother Henry in his castle; how William was killed in the 
New Forest, and how London Bridge and Westminster Hall 
were built in his reign. 


S soon as William the Conqueror’s death was 
known in England, his second son, William, 
who was called Rufus, which means the Red, per- 
suaded the noblemen in England to make him king, 
instead of his elder brother, Robert. I dare say the 
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noblemen were soon sorry they did so; for although 
none of William the Conqueror’s sons were very 
good, this William Rufus was the worst of all. 
Robert became Duke of Normandy, but his brother 
William gave him a great deal of money, to let him 
govern the dukedom, while he went to fight in the 
Holy Land, where a great many warriors went to 
rescue Jerusalem from the Mahometans. ‘These 
were called Crusaders, which means “soldiers of the 
Cross,” and their wars were called the Crusades. 

King William Rufus then ruled over Normandy 
and England too, and behaved as a much worse 
tyrant than his father. 

I must tell you a story about William and his two 
brothers, Robert and Henry. Robert, the eldest, as 
I told you, became Duke of Normandy, when William 
made himself King of England, but they neither of 
them thought of giving anything to Henry: so he 
got a good many soldiers together, and went to live 
in a castle on the top of a high rock, called St. 
Michael’s Mount, close to the sea-shore of Normandy, 
and he and his soldiers used to come out and plunder 
the fields of both Robert and William, whenever they 
had an opportunity. This was wrong in Henry 
in every way, but chiefly because he robbed and 
frightened people who had never done him any harm, 
and had nothing to do with the unkindness of his 
brothers. ; 

Well, Robert and William collected an army, and 
went to his castle, to drive him out, and they con- 
trived to keep him so closely confined, that neither 
he nor his people could get out to fetch water. 
Robert and William heard of this, and that the 
people in the castle were dying of thirst. William 
was very glad, because he said they would soon get 
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the castle; but Robert, who was much more generous, 
immediately gave his brother Henry leave to send 
and get as much water as he wanted; and besides 
that, Robert sent him some of the best of his own 
wine. Henry soon after gave up the castle. 

This story shows you how cruel William was to 
his own brother; so you may think he did not 
behave better to his subjects, and that they were 
not very sorry when he was killed by accident. 
Some tell the story of his death in this manner :— 
One day when he was hunting in the New Forest, 
made by his father, which you read about in the 
last chapter, he had a gentleman named Walter 
Tyrrel with him, who was reckoned skilful in shoot- 
ing with a bow and arrow. This gentleman, seeing 
a fine deer run by, wished to show the king how 
well he could shoot; but he was a little too eager, 
and his arrow, instead of going straight to the deer, 
touched a tree, which turned it aside, and it killed 
the king, who was standing near the tree. But the 
truth is that it was never known who shot the arrow 
that killed the wicked king. 

Some poor men found William’s body lying in the 
forest, and carried it to Winchester, where it was 
buried. 

William Rufus does not deserve to be remembered 
for many things, yet we must not forget that he built 
a good bridge over the river Thames, just where the 
old London bridge stood, till it was taken down, 
when the fine new bridge was finished ; besides that, 
he built Westminster Hall, very near the Abbey, 
and when you walk to Westminster you will see 
part of the very wall raised by him. But its large 
and beautiful roof was built three hundred years 
later by Richard II. 
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Cuarrer XVI. 


HENRY I.—1100 to 1135. 


How Henry the First married the English Princess Maude; how 
his son William was drowned, and how he desired that his 
daughter Maude should be Queen after his own death. 


AS soon as the nobles and bishops knew that Wil- 
“~~ liam Rufus was dead, they determined that his 
younger brother, Henry, should be king, because 
Robert, the eldest, was too busy about the wars in 
the Holy Land, which I mentioned before. 

Now Henry was brave and clever, like his father, 
but he was not quite so cruel. 

He was very fond of books, and encouraged learned 
men, and his subjects gave him the name of Beau- 
clerk, which means fine scholar. He married Matilda, 
whose uncle was Edgar Atheling, who ought to have 
been King of England after Edward the Confessor. 
The English people were pleased to have her for their 
queen, because they hoped she would make Henry 
more kind to them than his brother and father had 
been; and they called her “the good queen Maude” 
(which is short for Matilda). She had two children, 
William and Maude; but William was not at all 
like his good and kind mother, who died when he 
was a boy. He loved to drink wine, and was very 
quarrelsome ; and he used to say that, if ever he 
became king, he would treat the English worse than 
they had ever been treated before: so nobody but 
the Normans cared for him. But he never came to 
be king, as I will tell you. 

He had been with his father into Normandy, and 
when they were to return, instead of coming in the 
same ship with his father, he chose to come in one 
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called the White Ship, where there were a number 
of foolish young people like himself. They amused 
themselves so long ashore, drinking before they set 
off, that they were a great way behind the king, 
who got safe to England. The prince and his com- 
panions had drunk so much wine, that they did not 
know what they were about, so that the White Ship 
ran on a rock, and, not being able to manage the 
vessel properly, they were all drowned. Ihave read 
that Prince William might have been saved, but he 
tried to save a lady who was his near relation, and 
in trying to save her he was drowned himself; and 
this is the only good thing I know about Princo 
William. You may think how sorry King Henry 
was to hear that his only son was drowned. 

Indeed, I have read that nobody ever saw him 
smile afterwards. He had lost his good wife, and 
his only son, and now he had nobody to love but his 
daughter Maude. 

When Maude was very young, she was married to 
the German Emperor, Henry the Fifth; but he died 
very soon: however, people always called her the 
Empress Maude. And then her father made her 
marry a nobleman, named Geoffrey, who was Count 
or Earl of Anjeu; and she had three sons, the eldest 
of whom came to be one of the greatest of our kings, 

Now I told you King Henry Beauclerk was very 
fond of his daughter. Her eldest son was named 
Henry, after him; and he meant that his daughter 
Maude should be Queen of England after he died, 
and that her little Henry should be the next king. 

But he was afraid that the Norman barons would 
not like to obey either a woman or a littlo child, and 
that they would make some grown-up man of tho 
royal line king instead; and he did everything in 
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his power to make all the barons promise to make 
Maude queen after his death. But they would not 
all promise; and I am sorry to say that some of 
those who did forgot their promise as soon as he was 
dead, and took the part of Stephen, as I will tell 
you by and by. 

While Henry was busy, doing all he could to make 
his daughter queen, he died. 

I must tell you the cause of his death; for I think 
it is a good lesson to all of us. He had been told 
by the physicians that he ought not to eat too much, 
but one day a favourite dish was brought to his table 
(I have read that it was potted lampreys), and he 
ate such a quantity that it made him ill, and so he 
died, after he had been king thirty-five years. 


CuHapTer XVII. 


STHEPHEN.—1135 to 1154. 
How Stephen was made king; and of the civil wars in his reign. 


S soon as King Henry was dead, his nephew 
Stephen, who was very handsome, and brave, 

and good-natured, was made king. A great many 
Norman barons, and English lords and bishops, went 
with him to Westminster Abbey, and there the 
Archbishop of Canterbury put a crown upon his 
head, and they all promised to obey him as their 
king. But the other barons, and lords, and bishops, 
who, as I told you before, had promised to obey the 
Empress Maude as Queen of England, and to keep 
the kingdom for her young son Henry, sent to fetch 
them from Anjou, which was their own country, and 
tried to make her queen. I am sorry to say that 
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the friends of Stephen and the friends of Maude 
began to fight, and never ceased for fifteen years. 

This fighting was very mischievous to the country ; 
whole towns were destroyed by it; and while the 
war between Stephen and Maude lasted, the corn- 
fields were laid waste, so that many people died for 
want of bread; the flocks of sheep and herds of 
cattle were killed, or died for want of care; the 
trees were cut down, and nobody planted young 
ones; and there was nothing but misery from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. This sort of war 
between two parties of the people of the same 
country is called civil war, and it is the most dread- 
ful of all warfare. 

If strangers come to fight, and all the people of 
a country join to drive them away, the mischief they 
may have done is soon repaired ; and the people of 
a country love one another the better because they 
have been defending one another. 

But in a civil war, when people in the same country 
fight, it is not so. The very next door neighbours 
may take different sides, and then the mischief they. 
may do one another will be always remembered, and 
they will dislike one another even after peace is 
made. 

I have heard things so dreadful about civil wars, 
you would hardly believe them. It is said even that 
two brothers have taken different sides in a civil 
war, and that when there was a battle it has hap- 
pened that one brother has killed the other, and 
when he found out what he had done, he was ready 
to kill himself with grief. Only think how dreadful 
such a thing is, and how sorry the father and mother 
of those brothers must have been ! 

These sad wars lasted more than fifteen years: at 
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last everybody got tired of thom, and it was settled 
by some of the wisest of the barons and bishops that 
Stephen should be king as long as he lived; that 
Maude should live in Anjou; and that when Stephen 
died, her son Henry should be king of England. 

Stephen did not live very long after this agrec- 
ment was made. He had some very good qualities, 
but the wars, which troubled all-England while he 
reigned, prevented their being of much use. He was 
King of England for nineteen years. 


Cuarrer XVIII. 


HENRY I1.—1154 to 1189. 


How Henry the Second did many good things for England; how 
the gentry went hawking; how Strongbow conquered a great 
part of Ireland; and how the kings of Scotland became under- 
kings to the kings of England. 

E have so much to learn about King Henry the 
Second, that I think I must divide the account 
of his reign into two chapters. 

In the first, I will write all the best things I 
remember; and in the second, all the bad. Some 
things that are middling will be at the end of tho 
first, and some at the end of the second chapter. 

It was a glad day for England when young Henry, 
the son of Maude, was made king. He was wise 
and learned, and brave and handsome, besides being 
the richest king of his time, and having the largest 
estates. 

The first thing he did when he was king was to 
sond away all Norman and French soldiers, who had 
been brought to England to fight either for Stephen 
or for Maude. He paid them their wages, and sent 
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them to their own homes, along with their captains, 
because he thought English soldiers were best to 
defend England, and that foreign soldiers were not 
likely to be kind to the poor English people. 

He next made the barons, whether Norman or 
English, pull down a great many of their castles, 
because robbers used to live in them, and, after they 
had robbed the farmers of their cattle or corn, they 
used to hide themselves in these castles, and the 
judges could not get at them to punish them. 

Then King Henry built up the towns that had 
been burnt in the wars of Stephen, and sent judges 
to do justice all through the land, and the people 
began to feel safe, and to build their cottages, and 
plough the fields; and the country was once more 
fit to be called dear merry England. 

Instead of fighting and quarrelling with one 
another, the young men used to make parties together, 
and ride out with their dogs, to-hunt the foxes and 
deer in the forests, and sometimes the ladies went 
with them, to see a kind of sport that was very 
pretty, but it is not used now. Instead of dogs, to 
catch wild animals, they used a bird called a hawk 
to catch partridges and pigeons for them.. It took a 
great deal of trouble to teach the hawks, and the 
man who taught them and took care of them was 
called a Falconer, because the best kind of hawk is 
the falcon. 

When the ladies and gentlemen went hawking 
the falcons used to sit upon their left wrists while 
they held a little chain in their hands; and there 

‘was a hood over the falcons’ heads, that their eyes 
might be kept clear. As soon as the party got into 
the fields they took the hood off the birds’ eyes, and 
as soon as they saw any game they loosed the little 
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chain they held in their hands, and then the falcons 
flew after the game; and the ladies and gentlemen 
rode up after them to receive the game when the 
falcon had caught it. 

King Henry loved hunting very well, but he was 
too wise to hunt much. He spent most of his time 
in going about to see what wanted mending after the 
sad civil war we read of in the last chapter; and he 
employed the cleverest men he could find to put 
everything in order, and made the wisest men judges ; 
and he got some learned men to seek out all the best 
laws that had ever been made in England ; and, as 
the long wars had made the people forget the laws, 
he ordered the judges to go to all the towns by turns 
several times a year, and do justice among all the 
English. 

King Henry was very fond of learning, and gave 
money to learned men and to those who made verses, 
or as we call them poets; and by and by I dare say 
you will read about one that Henry was kind to, 
named Wace, who wrote a poem about the ancient 
Britons, and another about the ancient Normans. 

Before I can tell you of a thing that was partly 
good and partly bad for England in this King Henry’s 
reign, I must put you in mind that I have told you 
nothing yet about IreLanp, the sister-island of Great 
Britain. It was never conquered by the Romans ; 
and the people were as ignorant as the Britons before 
the Romans came, with just the same sort of houses 
and clothes. They might have been in the same 
state for many years if a very good man, whom the 
Irish called Saint Patrick, had not gone from Britain 
to Ireland and taught the people to be Christians ; 
and he and some of his companions also taught them 
to read; and the Irish people began to be a little 
more like those in other parts of the world. 
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Treland was divided into several kingdoms; and, 
in King Henry’s time, their kings quarrelled sadly 
with one another. And one of them came to Henry, 


Dermot, King of Leinster, doing homage to Henry II. 


and begged him to go to help him against his enemies. 
But Henry had too much to do at home. However, 
he said that, if any of his barons liked to go and 
help the Irish king, they might. And the Irish 
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king, whose name was Dermot, promised that if they 
could punish or kill his enemies, he would call the 
King of England Lord over Ireland, and that he and 
the rest of the Irish kings should be his servants. 

Then the Earl of Strigul, who was called Strong- 
bow, and some other noblemen, gathered all their 
followers together, and went to Ireland to help 
Dermot; and, after a great deal of fighting, they 
conquered that part of Ireland opposite to England, 
and drove the people over to the other side; just as 
the English had driven the Britons to Wales. From 
that time Ireland has always been under the same 
king with England. 

You remember, I am sure, that one part of Britain 
is called Scotland. Now, at the time I am writing 
about, Scotland had kings of its own, and was more 
like England than any other country; but it was 
much poorer, and the people were ruder and wilder. 

The king of Scotland, named William the Lion, 
having heard that King Henry was in Normandy, 
thought it would be a good opportunity to take an 
army into England, to rob the towns and carry away 
the corn and cattle; and so he did. But several of 
the noblemen and bishops got together a number of 
English soldiers and marched to the North, and 
fought King William and took him prisoner. 

William was sent to London, and King Henry 
would not set him free till he had promised that, for 
the future, the kings of Scotland should be only 
under-kings to the kings of England ; and from that 
time the kings of England always said Scotland was 
theirs ; but it was long before England and Scotland 
became one kingdom. 

Ido not think this was quite good for England, 
though the English drove the Scots home again, 
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because it made many quarrels and wars between 
England and Scotland. As I have now mentioned 
the best part of Henry the Second’s reign, we must 
end our long chapter. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


How the Popes wanted to be masters in England; how that led 
to the murder of Becket; how Queen Eleanor made her sons 
rebel against their father; why Henry the Second was called 
Plantagenet. 


{t is a pity that we must think of the bad things 
belonging to Henry’s reign. 

I dare say you remember the chapter in which 
I told you how the Angles and Saxons became 
Christians, and that a bishop of Rome sent Augustine 
and some companions to teach the people. Now the 
bishops of Rome called themselves popes, to distin- 
guish themselves from other bishops; and, as most 
of the good men who taught the different nations to 
be Christians had been sent from Rome, the popes 
said they ought to be chief of all the bishops and 
clergymen in every country. 

This might have been right, perhaps, if they had 
‘only wanted to know that everybody was well 
taught. But they said that the clergymen were 
their servants, and that neither the kings nor judges 
of any country should punish them, or do them 
good, without the pope’s leave. This was foolish 
and wrong. Although clergymen are in general 
good men, because they are always reading and 
studying what is good, yet some of them are as 
wicked as other men, and ought to be judged and 
punished for their wickedness in the same manner. 
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And so King Henry thought. 

But the Archbishop of Canterbury, whose name 
was Thomas Becket, thought differently. 

This Becket wanted to be as great a man as the 
king, and tried to prevent the proper judges from 
punishing wicked clergymen, and wanted to be their 
judge himself. And there were sad quarrels between 
the king and Becket on that account. 

At last, one day, after a very great dispute, Henry 
fell into a violent passion, and said he wished Becket 
was dead. Four of his servants, who heard him, 
and wished to please him, went directly to Canter- 
bury, and, finding Archbishop Becket in church, 
they killed him with great cruelty. 

You may think how sorry King Henry was that 
he had been in such a passion; for, if he had not, 
his servants would never have thought of killing 
Becket. It gave the king a great deal of trouble 
before he could make the people furgive the murder 
of the archbishop. And this was one of the very 
bad things in Henry’s life. 

There was another bad thing, which perhaps 
caused the king more pain than the killing of 
Becket. It was owing, mostly, to something wrong 
which the king had been persuaded to do when he 
was very young. 

You shall hear. I told you how very rich King 
Henry was; the thing that first made him so was 
his early marriage to one of the richest ladies in the 
world, although she was very ill-tempered, and in 
all ways a bad woman. It is said that she was 
handsome; but I am sure she must have been 
wicked, for she was once married to a French king, 
who found her out in such wicked actions, that 
he sent her away, and gave her back all her money 
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and estates, as he did not choose to have so bad a 
wife. 

Now Henry, instead of choosing a good wife, when 
only nineteen years old married this bad woman for 
her riches. 

Her name was Eleanor of Aquitaine, and she had 
four sons, Henry, Richard, Geoffrey, and John. She 
brought up these children very badly, and, instead 
of teaching them to love their father, who was very 
kind to them, she encouraged them to disobey him 
in everything. When her son Henry was only six- 
teen, she told him he would make a good king, and 
never rested till his good-natured father caused him 
to be crowned king, and trusted a great deal more 
to him than was right; till at last young Henry 
became so conceited that he wanted to be king 
altogether, and, by the help of this wicked mother, 
and of the king of France, he got an army and made 
war against his father. 

However, he did not gain anything by his bad 
behaviour, and soon afterwards he became very ill, 
and died without seeing his father; and, when he 
was dying, he begged his servants to go and say to 
the king his father that he was very sorry indeed 
- for his wickedness, and very unhappy to think of 
his undutiful behaviour. The king was even more 
unhappy than the prince had been, for he loved his 
son dearly. 

Tam sorry tosay the other three sons of Henry and 
Eleanor did not behave much better. Richard was 
as violent in temper as his mother, but he had some 
good qualities, which made his father hope he might 
become a good king when he himself was dead. But 
Queen Eleanor, with the help of the King of France, 
contrived to make Richard and his brother Geoffrey 
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fight against their father. As for John, though he 
was too young to do much harm himself while King 
Henry lived, yet he became as wicked as the rest 
when he grew up. Geoffrey married Constance, 
Princess of Brittany, but he died soon after. He 
had only one son, named Arthur, about whom I will 
tell you more in a short time. 

Now Henry’s great fault, in marrying a bad woman 
because she was rich, brought the greatest punish- 
ment with it, for she taught her children to be 
wicked, and to rebel against their father. And there 
is nothing in the world so unhappy as a family 
where the children behave ill to their parents. 

I beg now, my dear little Arthur, that you will 
take notice, that all the good belonging to Henry’s 
reign concerns the country. While he was doing his 
duty, being kind to his subjects, repairing the mis- 
chief done in the civil wars, and taking care that 
justice was done, and that learning and learned men 
were encouraged, he was happy. 

His bad actions always hurt himself. If he had 
not given way to his passion, Thomas a Becket 
would not have been killed by his servants, and he 
would not have suffered so much sorrow and vexation. 

And if he had not married a woman whom he 
knew to be wicked, his children might have been 
comforts to him instead of making war upon him ; 
and they might have been better kings for England 
after his death. 

Henry the Second has often been called Henry 
Plantagenet. His father was the first person in his 
family to whom that name was given, and I will 
tell you why. 

When people went to battle long ago, to keep 
their heads from being wounded, they covered 
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them with iron caps, called helmets; and there 
were bars like cages over their faces, so that their 
best friends did not always know them with their 
helmets on. Therefore, they used to stick something 
into their caps, by which they might be known; and 
Henry’s father used to wear in his helmet a branch 
of broom, called planta genista, or shortly Planta- 
genet; and so he got his name from it. 


CHAPTER XX. 
RICHARD I.-1189 to 1199, 


How Richard the First went to fight in foreign countries, and 
the evil things that happened in his absence; how the Jews 
were ill-treated; how King Richard was taken prisoner; how 
he was discovered and set at liberty, and how he was killed in 
battle. 


you remember that Henry the Second’s eldest son, 

Tienry, died before his father; his second son, 
Richard, therefore, became King of England. He 
was called Richard of the Lion’s Heart, because he 
was very brave. 

Now, in the time when King Richard lived, people 
thought a great deal more of kings who fought, and 
conquered large kingdoms, than of those who tried 
to make their own people happy at home in a small 
kingdom. And so it wasin England. People really 
began to forget all the good their late wise king, 
Henry Plantagenet, had done, and to like Richard 
Plantagenet better, because he told them he would 
go to war, and do great feats of arms at a great 
distance, and that he would not only make his own 
name famous, but that their dear England should 
be heard of all over the world; and that, when he, 
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and the English gentlemen and soldiers who would 
go with him, came back, they would bring great 
riches, as well as a great deal of fame. By fame, I 
mean that sort of praise which is given to men for 
bravery, or wisdom, or learning, or goodness, when 
they are a great deal braver, or wiser, or more 
learned, or better than other people. 

Now, of all these qualities, bravery is the least 
useful for kings; yet I believe that their people as 
well as themselves often like it the best—at least it 
was so with Richard. He had no sooner invited the 
English to go to the wars with him, than the nobles 
who had the large feuds, or fiefs, that I told you of 
in the chapter about William the Conqueror, and 
the gentlemen who had the small fiefs under the 
nobles, and all their servants, made ready to go. 

And they went to the same wars that William the 
Conqueror’s son, Robert, went to; for those wars, 
which were called Crusades, lasted a long time, but I 
cannot give you an account of them now. So I will 
tell you what happened in England when Richard 
and the best noblemen and soldiers were gone. 

First of all, many of the wise rules of King Henry 
were broken, as soon as the people found there was 
no king in England to watch over them. Then, as 
the barons had taken away not only all their own 
money, but also that of the farmers and townspeople, 
from whom they could borrow any, everybody was 
poor, and some people were really starved. Many 
of those who could not find any employment turned 
robbers, and plundered the people; and the judges 
were not able to punish them, because the king had 
taken all the good soldiers with him, and there was 
nobody to catch the robbers and bring them before 
the judges, 
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There was a very famous robber in those times, 
called Robin Hood. He had his hiding-place in the 
great forest of Sherwood, in the very middle of 
England. He only robbed rich lords or bishops, and 
was kind to the common people, who liked him, and 
made merry songs about him, and his three friends, 
Friar Tuck, Little John, and Allan-a-Dale. 

Then there was another bad thing owing to 
Richard’s being in the wars so far off. He was 
often wanting money to pay his soldiers, and the 
English, who were proud of their brave king, in 
spite of all they suffered from his being so far away, 
used to sell anything they had for the sake of send- 
ing the king what he wanted. This was very right, 
while they only sent their own money. But there 
happened at that time to be a great many Jews in 
England: these unfortunate people, who have no 
country of their own, lived at least in peace while 
wise Henry was king. They were very industrious, 
and taught the English many useful things. They 
were the best physicians and the best merchants in 
the country. But the people were jealous of them 
for their riches, and they did not like their strange 
dress, nor their strange language. So now, when 
there was no king in England to protect these poor 
Jews, they fell upon them, and robbed them of their 
money and goods, which they pretended they meant 
to send to Richard. But most of the money was 
kept by Prince John and some of the worst of the 
barons, who had stayed at home; and they en- 
couraged the people to treat the Jews very cruelly, 
besides robbing them, and they killed a great many. 
I am sure that, when you are old enough to read of 
the bad treatment of the Jews at York, you will be 
ashamed to think such cruel things could have been 
done in England. 
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There was one person less to blame for the bad 
things done at this time than anybody else; I mean 
Queen Eleanor. 

She behaved as well to her son Richard as she had 
behaved ill to her husband, and while he was at the 
wars she tried hard to persuade her youngest son, 
John, not to rebel against Richard, as he was striving 
to do. All the foolish and all the wicked barons, 
both Norman and English, followed Prince John; 
but there were enough good barons to defend Richard, 
though he was so far off; and a good many bishops 
joined them, and prevented John from making him- 
self king. 

When Richard of the Lion’s heart, as he was 
called on account of his great courage, heard 
how much the people of England were suffering, he 
resolved to come home; but as he was coming the 
shortest way, one of his enemies contrived to take 
him prisoner, and to shut him up in a castle, so that 
it was a long time before anybody knew what had 
become of the King of England. 

That enemy was Leopold, Duke of Austria, with 
whom Richard had quarrelled when they were at 
the Crusade. Now Richard, who was really good- 
natured, although he quarrelled now and then, had 
forgotten all about it; but Leopold was of a revenge- 
ful temper, and as soon as he had an opportunity he 
took him, as I have told you, to a castle in his 
country; but he had soon to give him up to his lord, 
the Emperor, who imprisoned him in a strong tower. 

In old times a beautiful story was told about the 
way the English found out where Richard was. It 
was this. Richard had a servant called Blondel, 
who loved his master much. When Richard did 
not come home, Blondel became very anxious, and 
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went in search of him. He travelled from one castle 
to another for some time, without finding his master. 
At last one evening, when he was very tired, he sat 
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at 
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King Richard I, made Prisoner by the Duke of Austria, 


down near the castle of Trifels to rest, and while he 
was there he heard somebody singing, and fancied 
the voice was like the king’s. After listening a 
little longer, he felt sure it was, and then he began 
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to sing himself, to let the king know he was there ; 
and the song he sang was one the king loved. Some 
say the king made it. Then Richard was glad, for 
he found he could send to England, and let his 
people know where he was. 

This is the old story. But it was in another way 
that the people in England heard of the captivity of 
their king. The moment they did so, they deter- 
mined to do everything they could to get him home. 
They sent to the Emperor to beg him to set Richard 
at liberty; but he said that the English should not 
have their king until they gave him a great deal of 
money ; and when they heard that, they all gave 
what they could; the ladies even gave their gold 
necklaces, and ornaments of all kinds, to send to the 
Emperor that he might set Richard free. 

At length the king came home; but he found that 
while he was away, Philip, King of France, had been 
making war on his subjects in Normandy; and, 
besides that, helping his brother John to disturb the 
peace in England; so he went to Normandy to 
punish Philip very soon afterwards, and was killed 
by an arrow shot from a castle called Chaluz, when 
he had only been king ten years. 

Many people praise and admire Richard of the 
Lion's heart, because he was so brave and hardy in 
war. For my part, I should have liked him better if 
he had thought a little more about taking care of his 
country ; and if he had stayed in it and done justice 
to his people, and encouraged them to be good and 
industrious, as his wise father did. 
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CHarTer XXI. 


JOHN.—1199 to 1216. 


Why King John was called Lackland; how he killed his nephew 
Arthur, and how the barons rebelled against him, and made 
him sign the Great Charter, 

J OHN, the youngest son of Henry Plantagenet, 

became king after the death of his brother 

Richard. 

His reign was a bad one for England, for John 
was neither so wise as his father, nor so brave as his 
brother. Besides, he was very cruel. 

At first he had been called John Lackland, because 
his father had died before he was old enough to get 
possession of the lands that his father wished to give 
him. And not long after he became king he lost 
Normandy and all the lands that had belonged to 
his grandfather, Geoffrey of Anjou. He did not 
know how to govern England so as to repair the ill 
it had suffered while Richard was absent at the 
wars, so that the Pope called upon the King of 
France to go to England, and drive John away and 
make himself king instead; and then John was so 
base that he went to a priest called a Nuncio, or 
Ambassador, who came from Rome, and really gave 
him the crown of England, and promised that Eng- 
land should belong to the Pope, if the Pope would 
only keep him safe. 

You cannot wonder that John was disliked; but 
when I have told you how he treated a nephew of 
his, called Prince Arthur, you will, I am _ sure, 
dislike him as much asI do. Some people thought 
that this Prince Arthur ought to have been King of 
England, because he was the son of John’s elder 
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brother, Geoffrey. And John was afraid that the 
barons and other great men would choose Arthur to 
be king, so he contrived to get Arthur into his 
power. 

He wished very much to kill him at once; but 
then he was afraid lest Arthur’s mother should per- 
suade the King of France and the other princes to 
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\ 
Prince Arthur and Hubert. 


make war upon him to avenge Arthur’s death. Then 
he thought that, if he put out his eyes, he would be 
so unfit for a king, that he should be allowed to keep 
him a prisoner all his life; and he actually gave 
orders té aman named Hubert de Burgh to put his 
eyes out, and Hubert hired two wicked men to do it. 
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But when they came with their hot irons to burn 
his eyes out, Arthur knelt down and begged hard 
that they would do anything but blind him; he 
hung about Hubert’s neck, and kissed and fondled 
him so much, and cried so bitterly, that neither 
Hubert nor the men hired to do it could think any 
more of putting out his eyes, and so they left him. 

But his cruel uncle, John, was determined Arthur 
should not escape. He took him away from Hubert, 
and carried him to a tower at Rouen, the chief town 
of Normandy, and shut him up there. 

One night, soon afterwards, it is said that Arthur 
heard a knocking at the gate; and when it was 
opened, you may think how frightened he was to 
see his cruel uncle standing there, with a servant as 
bad as himself, whose name was Maluc; and he was 
frightened with reason: for the wicked Maluc seized 
him by the arm, and stabbed him in the breast with 
his dagger, and then threw his body into the river 
Seine, which was close to the tower, while King 
John stood by to see it done. 

It was for this wicked action that his grandfather's 
estates in France, as well as the dukedom of Nor- 
mandy, were taken away from King John. 

For his faults in governing England so badly, he 
had a different punishment. All his subjects agreed 
that, as he was so cruel as to put some people in 
prison, and to kill others, without any reason, in- 
stead of letting the proper judges find out whether 
they deserved punishment or not, they must try to 
force him to govern better. And for this purpose 
the great barons and the bishops, and gentlemen, 
from all parts of England, joined together, and they 
sent word to John, that, if he wished to be king any 
longer, he must promise to do justice, and to let the 
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English people be free, as the English kings had 
made them before the Conquest. 

At first, John would not listen to the message 
sent by the barons, and would have made acivil war 
in the country; but he found that only seven of the 
barons were his friends, and there were more than 
a hundred against him. Then he said, that if the 
greatest barons and bishops would meet him at a 
place called Runnymede, near Windsor, he would do 
what they wished for the good of England. And 
they met the king there; and, after some disputing, 
they showed him a sheet of parchment, on which 
they had written down a great many good laws, to 
prevent the kings of England from being cruel and 
unjust, and to oblige them to let the people be free.* 
King John was very much vexed when he read what 
they had written; but as he could not prevail upon 
them to let him be their king, if he did not agree to 
do what they wished, he put his seal at the end of 
the writing, and so he was. obliged to do as the 
barons desired him to do. 

This parchment is called the Great Charter, in 
English. Most people call it by its Latin name, 
which is Magna Charta. Now you must remember 
this name, and that King John put his seal upon 
it at Runnymede—because it is of great consequence, 
even to us who live now, that our king should keep 
the promises John made to the English people at 
Runnymede. 

A good king would have been glad to promise 
these things to his people, and would have liked 
to keep his word. But as John was passionate and 
greedy, it vexed him very much not to be allowed to 
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* Tf little Arthur has forgotten what I mean by the people 
being free, let him read the eighth chapter over again. 
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put people in prison, or to rob them of their money 
or their houses, when ho pleased. : 
If John had been honest, and had tried to keep his 


King John granting Magna Charta. 


word, he might have lived happily in England, al- 
though he had lost Normandy. But he was always 
trying to cheat the people and the barons, and did 
not keep the promises he made in Magna Charta; 
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and he made everybody in England so angry, that 
they allowed the King of France’s son to come to 
England, and make war upon John. So that all the 
rest of his reign was very unhappy; for although 
many of the barons helped him to defend himself from 
the French prince, when the Pope, who now thought 
that England belonged to him, ordered them to do 
so, they never could trust him, and he died very 
miserable, knowing that he was disliked by every- 
body. 


CrapTeR XXII. 


HENRY III-1216 to 1272. 


Why taxes are paid; how Henry the Third robbed the people; 
how Simon de Montfort fought against King Henry, and made 
him agree not to tax the people without the consent of the 
parliament. 


Ap reign of John’s son, who was called Henry the 

Third, was very long and very miserable. He 
was made king when he was only nine years old, and 
there were civil wars for almost fifty years while he 
lived. 

You must think that such a little boy as Henry 
was, when he was made king, could not do much for 
himself, or anything at all for his subjects. But he 
had a wise guardian, called the Earl of Pembroke, 
who did many things to repair the mischief done by 
King John. However, that wise man died ver 
soon, and then the king behaved so ill that there 
was nothing but quarrelling and fighting for the 
greater part of his life. 

I think you do not know what TAaxzs are; I must 
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tell you, that you may understand some things you 
must read about in History. 

Taxes are the money which subjects pay to the 
king, or to those persons who govern his kingdom 
for him. 

I must now tell you why taxes are paid. Every 
man likes to live safely in his own house; he likes 
to know that he and his wife, and his children, may 
stay there without being disturbed, and that they 
may go to sleep safely, and not be afraid that wild 
’ beasts, or wicked men, or enemies like the old Danes, 
may come and kill them while they are asleep. Next 
to his life and the lives of his wife and children, a 
man likes to know that his money and his furniture 
are safe in his house, and that his horses and cows, 
and his trees and his corn-fields, are safe out of 
doors. 

Now he could never have time to watch all these 
things himself, and perhaps he might not be strong 
enough to fight and drive away the wicked men 
who might try to rob or kill him: so he gives 
money, which he calls taxes, to the king, who pays 
soldiers and sailors to keep foreign enemies away, 
and policemen to watch the streets and houses, td 
keep away thieves and robbers : besides, he pays the 
judges to punish men who are found doing anything 
wrong. 

So you see that whoever wishes to live safely and 
comfortably ought to pay some taxes. 

Sometimes it happens that a king spends his 
money foolishly, instead of putting it to the good 
uses I have mentioned, and then wishes to get more, 
even by unjust means. And this is what King 
Henry and his father, King John, were always 
trying to do. And they were so wicked as to rob 
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their subjects, many of whom they put into prison, 
or threatened to kill, if they did not give them all 
they asked for, and that was the beginning of the 
miserable civil wars in the time of Henry the Third. 

The whole story of these wars would be too long 
for us now. So I will only tell you that one of the 
bravest men that fought against the king was 
Simon de Montfort, who was a very wise man; and 
although he was killed in a great battle, he had 
forced the king and parliament, before he died, to 
observe a custom which is most useful even to us 
who live now. 

It is this :—No king can make his subjects pay a 
tax without their own consent or that of the parlia- 
ment. Now, though several kings tried, after this 
time, to get money by some other means than these, 
the people would never allow them to do so, and 
their only trying to do it always did themselves a 
great deal of mischief, as you will read by and by. 

And I want you to remember that Simon de Mont- 
fort was the first man in England that called the 
people in the towns to send members to parliament. 
This was in the year 1265. The common people 
loved him so much that, when he was dead, they 
called him Sir Simon the Righteous. 

I am afraid this is a very dull chapter, but you 
see it is very short. 
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CHarTeR XXIII. 


EDWARD I-1272 to 1307. 


How Edward the First learnt many good things abroad, and did 
many more to make the people happy; how he caused the 
burgesses to come to Parliament ; how he made good laws; why 
he was called Longshanks, 


WHEN the unhappy King Henry the Third died, 
his eldest son Edward was abroad, fighting in 
the same country where I told you William the Con- 
queror’s eldest son Robert went, and where Richard 
of the Lion’s heart spent the greatest part of his 
reign. When he heard his father was dead he came 
home, and brought with him his very good wife, 
Eleanor of Castile, who had saved his life in Syria, 
by taking great care of him when he was wounded. 

Edward was crowned king as soon as he came to 
England; he was as wise as Henry the Second, and 
as brave as King Richard of the Lion’s heart. 

His wisdom was shown in the manner in which 
he governed his people. His bravery everybody had 
seen before he was king, and he showed it after- 
wards in fighting against the Welsh and the Scotch, 
which I will tel] you about by and by. 

While Edward was a young man, he travelled a 
great deal into different countries, and whenever he 
saw anything done that he thought good and right 
he remembered it, that he might have the same 
thing done in England when he was king. 

When he was in Spain he married his good wife 
Eleanor; and as her father and brother were wise 
kings, he learned a great many useful things from 
them. 

One thing was, how to take care of cows and 
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horses much better than the English had done 
before; and another thing was, to improve the 
gardens and fields with many kinds of vegetables 
for eating, and with new sorts of grass for the 
cattle. In return for what he learned in Spain ho 
sent some good sheep from England to that country, 
because the sheep they had before were small, and 
had not such fine wool as our sheep; but since the 
English sheep went to feed among the Spanish hills 
their wool has been the best in the world. 

When King Edward came home to England, he 
determined to do everything he could to make the 
people happy: he knew they could not be happy if 
the laws were not obeyed; so he was determined 
that no wicked person should escape without punish- 
ment, and that all good people might live quietly, 
and do what they liked best. 

I told you before that wise Simon de Montfort, 
who was killed in Henry the Third’s reign, had got 
the king to observe the custom of not taking money 
from the people without the consent of the parlia- 
ment or of the people themselves. This law King 
Edward improved very much, and he improved the 
parliament too. : 

Edward, who was very wise, thought that, as 
there were a great many more towns than there 
used to be in the olden times, and a great many 
more people in all the towns, it would be a good 
thing if some of the best men belonging to the 
largest towns came to the parliament. The largest 
towns in England were then called burghs, and the 
richest men who lived in them were called burgesses, 
and King Edward settled that one or two burgesses 
out of almost every burgh should come along with 
the great noblemen, and the bishops, and the gentle- 
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men to the parliament. I told you in the last 
chapter that Simon de Montfort did this once; but 
Edward first made it the rule. 

These burgesses made the parliament complete. 
In the first place, there was the king to answer for 
himself; in the second place, the great lords and 
bishops to answer for themselves; and, thirdly, the 
gentlemen and burgesses to answer for the country 
gentlemen and the farmers and the merchants and 
the shopkeepers. For a time the clergy also sent 

persons to act for them; but they soon gave up 
- doing so. 

So King Edward the First made good rules about 
the parliament, which were not much changed for a 
very long time. Besides that, he improved the laws, 
so as to punish the wicked more certainly, and to 
protect the lives and goods of everybody. And in 
these things Edward was one of the best kings that 
ever reigned in England. 

We willend this chapter here, while we can praise 
King Edward the First—who was, as I told you, 
wise and brave, and very handsome; but people 
used to call him Longshanks, because his legs were 
rather too long. 
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Cuarrer XXIV. 
EDWARD I.—Continued. 


How King Edward went to war with the Welsh; how Prince 
Llewellyn and his brother David were put to death for defend- 
ing their country; how he made war upon Scotland, and put 
Sir William Wallace to death; and how ambition was the cause 
of his cruelty. 

AM afraid I must not praise King Edward so 

much, now we are come to his wars, for he was 
twice very cruel indeed. 

You remember that the old Britons were driven 
by the Angles and Saxons out of England intc 
different countries, and that most of them went to 
live among the mountains in Wales, where the con- 
querors could not easily get to them. 

These Britons chose princes of their own :—one to 
reign over them in North Wales, one in South Wales, 
and one in Powys, which was between the two. 
Many of these princes were very good rulers of the 
country, and protected it from all enemies, and im- 
proved the people very much, by making good laws. 

I am sorry to say, however, that the princes of 
the different parts of Wales sometimes quarrelled 
with one another, and very often quarrelled with 
the English who lived nearest to Wales. They did 
so while Edward was King of England, and he went 
to war with them, as he said only to make their 
prince come to him and do him the homage that the 
Welsh princes had done in former times. But, find- 
ing that he could very easily conquer the first of 
them with whom he fought, he determined to get 
all Wales for himself, by degrees, and to join it for 
ever with England. 


Llewellyn was the last real Prince of Wales before 
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it was taken by the English kings. He loved a 
young lady called Elinor de Montfort very much, 
for she was good and beautiful, and he intended to 
marry her. ‘She was the daughter of the brave 
Simon de Montfort who fought, against Henry the 
Third. She had been staying a little while in France, 

and was coming to Wales in a ship, and was to be 
married to Llewellyn as soon as she arrived. Un- 
happily, King Edward heard of this, and sent a 
stronger ship to sea, and took the young lady: 
prisoner, and shut her up in one of his castles for 
more than two years, and would not let the prince 
see her until he should do him homage. 

Llewellyn fought a great many battles to defend 
his native land. At last he had no part of Wales 
left but Snowdon and the country roundit. Then 
he yielded to Edward, who gave him Elinor De 
Montfort to wife. But he soon began to fight again, 
hoping that he might by degrees get the better of 
the English, but at the last he was killed by a 
soldier, who cut off his head and took it to King 
Edward, who was then at Shrewsbury. 

Edward was so glad to find that Llewellyn was 
dead, that he forgot how unbecoming it is for really 
a brave man to be revengeful, especially after an 
enemy as brave as himself is dead; and I am sorry 
and ashamed to say that, instead of sending the 
head of Llewellyn to his relations, to be buried with 
his body, he sent it to London, and had it stuck up 
over one of the gates of the city with a wreath of 
willow on it, becausc the Welsh people used to love 
to crown their princes with willow. 

Soon after the death of Llewellyn, his brother 
David was made prisoner by the English. Edward 
treated him with still greater cruelty than he had 
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treated Llewellyn, and, after his head was cut off, 
set it up over the same gate with his brother's. 

It has been said, that because the bards or poets of 
Wales used to make verses, and sing them to their 
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Death of Llewellyn, last of the Welsh Princes. 


harps, to encourage the Welshmen to defend their 
country and their own princes from Edward, he was 
so cruel as to order them all to be put to death. I 
hope it is not true. 
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For two hundred years Wales was in a sad state. 
The English kings did not rule it wisely; for they 
did not treat the Welsh so well as they did the 
English. The Welsh, therefore, feeling this to be 
very unjust, were often trying to set up princes for 
themselves. But at last, a king of Welsh descent, 
named Henry the Highth, thought it right to make 
the Welsh and English equal: and from that time 
they have lived happily together. 

We must now speak of King Edward’s wars in 
Scotland. 

I told you that, while Henry the Second was king, 
William, King of Scotland, had made war in England ; 
and after being taken prisoner and brought to Lon- 
don, Henry had set him free, on his promising that 
the kings of England should be lords over the kings 
of Scotland. 

Now, it happened that while Edward the First 
was King of England, Alexander, King of Scotland, 
died, and left no sons. The Scotch sent to fetch 
Alexander’s granddaughter from Norway, where she 
was living with her father, King Eric, that she 
might be their queen. But the poor young princess 
died. 

Two of her cousins, John Baliol and Robert Bruce, 
now wanted to be king; but as they could not both 
be so, they agreed to ask King Edward to judge 
between them; and King Edward was very glad, 
because their asking him showed the people that 
they owned he was Lord of Scotland, and he chose 
John Baliol to be king of Scotland. 

You will read the story of all that John Baliol did 
in the History of Scotland. 

Edward watched Scotland very narrowly, and 
when any Scotsman thought that King John had 
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treated him unjustly, he would appeal for justice to 
Edward, who said that, as he was Lord of Scotland, 
he would take care that Scotland was governed 
properly; till at last John Baliol went to war with 
Edward; but he was beaten, and the richest and 
best part of Scotland was taken by Edward. He 
was very severe, nay cruel, to the Scots. 

At last a gentleman named Sir. William Wallace 
could not bear to have the Scots so ill treated as 
they were by the English governors that Edward 
sent into the country. So he went himself, or sent 
messengers, to all the barons and gentlemen he 
knew, to beg them to join him, and drive the English 
out of Scotland; and they did so, and might have 
made their own country free, if Sir William Wallace 
had not been taken prisoner and carried to London, 
where King Edward ordered his head to be cut off; 
which was as wicked and cruel as his cutting off 
the heads of the two Welsh princes. 

This did not end the war in Scotland; for another 
Robert Bruce, who had come to be king after Baliol, 
determined to do what Sir William Wallace had 
begun; I mean, to drive the English out of Scot- 
land ; and he made ready for a long and troublesome 
war, and King Edward did the same; but when 
Edward had got to the border of Scotland with his 
great army, to fight King Robert, he died. 

If King Edward I. had been content to rule over 
his own subjects, and to mend their laws, and en- 
courage them to trade and to study, he would have 
made them happier; and ve who live now should 
have said he deserved better to be loved. 

Indeed, he did so much that was right and wise, 
that I am sorry we cannot praise him in everything. 

His greatest. fault was ambition—I mean, a wish 
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to be above everybody else, by any means. Now, 
ambition is good when it only makes us try to be 
wiser and better than other people, by taking pains 
with ourselves, and being good to the very persons 
we should wish to get the better of. 

But when ambition makes us try to get things 
that belong to others, by all means, bad or good, it 
is wrong. 

Ambition caused wise King Edward to forget him- 
self, after conquering the Prince of Wales, and to 
take Wales as if it were his own country, that there 
might never be greater men in Wales than the 
kings of England. 

The ambition to be King of Scotland made Edward 
go to war with the Scots, and made him so cruel as 
to cut off the head of Sir William Wallace, because 
he wanted to save his country from being conquered 
by Edward. 

So you see ambition led Edward to do the two 
most cruel actions he was ever guilty of. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


EDWARD II1-1307 to 1327. 


Why Edward the Second was called Prince of Wales; how his 
idleness and evil companions caused a civil war; how he was 
beaten by Robert Bruce at Bannockburn, how the Queen 
fought against the King and took him prisoner, and how her 
favourite, Mortimer, had King Edward murdered. 


HPWARD the Second was made king after his 

father’s death. He is often called Edward of 
Caernarvon, because he was born at a town of that 
name in Wales. He was the first English prince 
who was called Prince of Wales. 
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Since his reign the eldest son of the King of 
England has almost always been called so. 

Edward of Caernarvon was the most unhappy 
man that ever was King of England. 

And this was in great part his own fault. 

He was very fond of all kinds of amusements, and 
instead of taking the trouble, while he was young, to 
learn what was good and useful for his people, so as 
to make them happy, he spent all his time in the 
company of young men as idle and as foolish as he 
was. One of the first of these was called Pierce 
Gaveston. Edward the First had sent that young 
man away, and on his death-bed begged his son not 
to take him back again, for he would be sure to lead 
him into evil ways. But the prince was obstinate, 
and chose to have him with him. 

After Edward of Caernarvon became king this 
same Gaveston caused him a great deal of trouble. 
He made the king quarrel with his nobles, who were 
very haughty and fierce, and did not like to see 
the king always in the company of foolish young 
men. 

Moreover, the queen, Isabella of France, was very 
proud and hot-tempered, and did not strive to make 
the king better, as she might have done had she 
been gentle and amiable. 

The nobles were greatly vexed because Edward 
spent all the money they had given to his father in 
making presents to Gaveston and his other com- 
panions, so they joined together and made war. upon 
the king. There was civil war for many years; and 
so many wicked things were done in that war, that 
I am sure you would not wish me to tell them. 
It ended by Gaveston being killed by order of the 


barons. 
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This civil war was hardly over before the king 
made war against Robert Bruce, the King of Scot- 
land, and went with a large army into Scotland; 
but he was beaten at the battle of Bannockburn in 
such a manner that he was glad to get back to 
England, and to promise that neither he nor any of 
the kings of England would call themselves kings 
of Scotland again. 

You would think that Edward would now have 
been wise enough neither to vex the barons and the 
people by spending the money trusted to him fool- 
ishly, nor to make himself disliked by choosing bad 
companions. But I am sorry to say he did not grow 
wiser as he grew older, and the queen behaved very 
foolishly and wickedly. The king chose a favourite 
of the name of Spenser ; the queen’s chief friend was 
a baron named Mortimer. 

Very soon there was another civil war: the queen 
kept her eldest son Edward, the Prince of Wales, 
with her, and said she only fought against the king 
for his sake; and that if she did not, the king 
would give so much to Spenser that he would leave 
nothing for the prince. 

At last the queen and her friends took the king 
prisoner. They shut him up in a castle called 
Berkeley Castle. They gave him bad food to eat, 
and dirty water to drink and to wash himself with. 
They never let him go into the open air to see any 
of his friends. This poor king was very soon mur- 
dered. The queen’s favourite, Mortimer, being afraid 
the people would be sorry for poor Edward, when 
they heard how ill he had been used, and might 
perhaps take him out of prison and make him king 
again, sent some wicked men secretly to Berkeley 
Castle, and they killed the king in such a cruel way 
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that his cries and shrieks were heard all over the 
castle. 

He had been king twenty years, but had not been 
happy one single year. 
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CHAPTER XX VI. 


EDWARD III-1327 to 1377. 


How Queen Isabella was put in prison, and her favourite hanged ; 
how Queen Philippa did much good for the people; and how 
Edward the Third went to war to conquer France. 


WHEN poor Edward of Caernarvon was murdered, 
his son, Edward, who had been made king in 
his place, was only fourteen years old. 

Queen Isabella and her wicked friend Mortimer 
ruled the kingdom, as they said, only for the good 
of young King Edward. But, in reality, they cared 
for nothing but their own pleasure and amusement, 
and behaved so ill to the people, that the young 
king’s uncles and some other barons joined together 
against Mortimer. But he was too strong for them, 
and beheaded one of the king’s uncles. 

At last the young king had the spirit to seize 
Mortimer, and he was hanged for a traitor. Queen 
Isabella was put in prison : but as she was the king’s 
mother, he would not have her killed, although she 
was so wicked, but gave her a good house to live 
in, instead of a prison, and paid her a visit every 
year as long as she lived. Thus, the young King 
Edward the Third, at eighteen years old, took the 
kingdom into his own hands, and governed it 
wisely and happily. 

In many things he was like his grandfather, 
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Edward the First. He was wise and just to his own 
subjects. He was fond of war, and sometimes he 
was cruel. 

Imust tell you a little about his wife and children, 
before we speak of his great wars. 

His wife’s name was Philippa of Hainault. She 
was one of the best and cleverest and most beautiful 
women in the world. 

She was very fond of England, and did a great 
deal of good to the people. <A great many beautiful 
churches were built in Edward’s reign, but it was 
Queen Philippa who encouraged the men who built 
them. She paid for building a college and new 
schools in Oxford and other places. She invited a 
French clergyman, named Sir John Froissart, to 
‘England, that he might see everything, and write 
about it in the book he called his Chronicles, which 
is the most amusing book of history I ever read. 
Queen Philippa and her son, John of Gaunt, who 
was called the Duke of Lancaster, loved and en- 
couraged Chaucer, the first great English poet. By 
and by, when you are a little older, you will like to 
read the stories he wrote. Besides all this, there 
were some good men who wished to translate the 
Bible into English, so that all the people might 
read and understand it. The leader of these good 
men was John Wiclif, the first great reformer of 
religion in England. In this reign the great people 
began to leave off talking Norman French and to 
talk English, almost like our English now. And 
the king ordered the lawyers to conduct their busi- 
ness in English instead of French. 

Queen Philippa had a great many children, all 
of whom she brought up wisely and carefully. Her 
eldest son Edward was called the Black Prince, it 
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is said because he used to wear black armour. He 
was the bravest and politest prince at that time in 
the world; and Queen Philippa’s other sons and her 
daughters were all thought better than any family 
of princes at that time. 

We must now speak of the king and his wars. 
These wars made him leave England, and go to 
foreign countries very often; but as he left Queen 
Philippa to take care of the country while he was 
away, everything went on as well as if he had been 
at home. 

Soon after Edward became King of England, 
Charles, King of France, who was Edward’s uncle, 
died. And as Charles had no children, Edward 
thought he had a right to be King of France, rather 
than his cousin Philip, who had made himself king 
on Charles’s death. The two cousins disputed a 
good while as to who should be king. At last, as 
they could not agree, they went to war, and this 
was the beginning of the long wars which lasted for 
many kings’ reigns between France and England. 

In that time, a great many kings and princes, and 
barons, or, as they began to be commonly called, 
nobles, did many brave and generous deeds, and 
gained a great deal of honour for themselves, and 
glory for their country; but the poor people, both 
in England and France, suffered a great deal. The 
English parliament was so pleased that our kings 
should overcome the French, that they allowed the 
king to have such great taxes to pay the soldiers 
with, that the people could hardly keep enough to 
live upon. And the French people suffered more, 
because, besides paying taxes, the armies used to 
fight in their land, and the soldiers trampled down 
the corn in the fields, and burned their towns and 
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villages, and often robbed the people themselves. 
And so it must always be in a country where there 
is war. Ifthe captains and officers are ever so kind, 
and the soldiers ever so good, they cannot help doing 
mischief where they fight. 

In the next chapter I will tell you of two or three 
of the chief things that happened while King Edward 
was at war with France. 
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EDWARD III.—Continued. 


How the English gained a sea-fight; how King Edward and his 
son the Black Prince won the battle of Crecy ; how Calais was 
taken, and how Queen Philippa saved the lives of six of the 
citizens; how the Black Prince won the battle of Poitiers, 
and took the King of France prisoner, and brought him to 
London. . 


you have heard, I am sure, that the English are 

famous for being the best sailors in the world, 
and for gaining the greatest victories when they 
fight at sea. At the beginning of Edward’s French 
war he gained the first very great battle that had 
been fought at sea by the English, since the times 
when they had to drive away the Danes: it was 
fought very near a town called Sluys, on the coast 
of Flanders. Instead of guns to fire from the ships, 
they had great stones for the men to throw at one 
another when they were near enough, and bows and 
arrows to shoot with from a distance. This was 
indeed a very great battle; the English and the 
French never before fought by sea with so many 
men and so many and such big ships; and so I have 
told you of it. 
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Besides this sea-fight, there were two great victories 
won by King Edward on land, which are among the 
most glorious that have ever been gained by the 
English. The first was the battle of Crecy. 

The French had three times as many men as the 
English at Crecy, so King Edward knew he must be 
careful how he placed his army, that it might not 
be beaten. And he took care that.the soldiers should 
have a good night’s rest, and a good breakfast before 
they began the battle; so they were fresh, and ready 
to fight well. 

Then the king sent forward his dear son, Edward 
the Black Prince, who was only sixteen years old, 
to begin the fight. It was about three o’clock in 
the afternoon, on a hot summer’s day, when the 
battle began, and they fought till dark. At one 
time, some of the gentlemen near the prince were 
afraid he would be overcome, and sent to his father 
to beg him to come and help him. The king asked 
if his son was killed or hurt. “No,” said the mes- 
senger. ‘“ Then,” said the king, “he will do well, 
and I choose him to have the honour of the day 
himself”” Soon after this, the French began to run 
away, and it is dreadful to think how many of them 
were killed. 

Two kings who had come to help the King of 
France, one of the king’s brothers, and more French 
barons, gentlemen, and common soldiers than I can 
tell you, were killed. But very few English indeed 
were slain. When the King of England met his 
son at night, after the great battle of Crecy was 
won, he took him in his arms, and cried, “ My brave 
son! Go on as you have begun! You are indeed 
my soh, for you have behaved bravely to-day! You 
have shown that you are worthy to be a king.” 
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And I believe that it made King Edward happier 
to see his son behave so bravely in the battle, and 
so modestly afterwards, than even the winning of 
that great victory. 

A year after the battle of Crecy, the city of 
Calais, which you know is in France, on the coast 
just opposite to Dover, in England, was taken by 
Edward. 

The people of Calais, who did not wish their town 
to belong to the King of England, had defended it 
almost a year, and would not have given it up to 
him at last, if they could have got anything to eat. 
But Edward’s soldiers prevented the market people 
from carrying bread, or meat, or vegetables, into the 
city, and many people died of hunger before the 
captain would give it up. 

I am sorry to tell. you that Edward, instead of 
admiring the citizens for defending their town so 
well, was so enraged at them, that he wanted te 
have them all hanged; and when his chief officers 
begged him not to be cruel to those who had been 
so faithful to their own king, he said he would only 
spare them on condition that six of their best men 
should bring him the keys of the city gates, that 
they must come bare-headed and bare-footed, with 
nothing but their shirts on, and with ropes round 
their necks, as he meant to hang them at least. 

When the people of Calais heard this, the men 
and women, and even the children, thought it would 
almost be better to die of hunger, than to give up 
the brave men who had been their companions in all 
their misery. Nobody could speak. 

At last Eustace de St. Pierre, one of the chief 
gentlemen in Calais, offered to be one of the six, 
then another of the richest citizens, and then four 
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other gentlemen came forward, and said they would 
willingly die to save the rest of the people in Calais. 
And they took the keys, and went out of the town 
in their shirts, bare-headed and bare-footed, to King 
Edward’s tent, which was a little way from the city 
gates. 

Then King Edward called for the headsman, and 
wanted him to cut off the heads of those gentlemen 
directly ; but Queen Philippa, who was in the tent, 
hearing what the king had ordered, came out sud- 
‘ denly, and fell upon her knees, and would not get 
up till the king promised to spare the lives of the 
six brave men of Calais. At last Edward, who 
loved her very dearly, said, “ Dame, I can deny you 
nothing ;” and so he ordered his soldiers to let the 
good Eustace de St. Pierre and his companions go 
where they pleased, and entirely forgave the citizens 
of Calais. 

The second great victory which made King Ed- 
ward’s name so glorious was that of Poitiers. It was 
gained about ten years after the battle of Crecy. 

King Philip of France, with whom Edward had 
quarrelled, was dead, and his son John, who was 
called the Good, had become King of France. Ed- 
ward went to war again with him, to try to get the 
kingdom for himself, and at first he thought he 
might succeed. 

The Black Prince was in France with a small 
army, and reached a place near Poitiers before he 
met the King of France, who had a great army, 
with at least five men for every one that was with 
Edward, 

But Prince Edward followed the example his 
father had set him at the battle of Crecy : he placed 
his soldiers very skilfully, and he took care that 
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they should have rest and food. The battle began 
early in tho morning, and ended as the battle of 
Crecy did, by the greater number of the French 
running away, and a great many of their best gentle- 
men and soldiers being killed. 

But the chief thing that happened was, that King 
John of France and his youngest son were taken 
prisoners, and brought to the Black Prince’s tent, 
where he was resting himself after the fight. Prince 
Edward received King John as kindly as if he had 
come to pay him a visit of his own accord. He 
seated him in his own place, ordered the best supper 
he could get to be made ready for him, and waited 
on the king at table as carefully as if he had not 
been his prisoner. Then he said everything he 
could to comfort him; and all the time he was with 
him he behaved with the greatest kindness and 
respect. ‘ 

When Prince Edward brought his prisoner, the 
King of France, to London, as there were no car- 
riages then they rode on horseback into the city. 
King John was well dressed and mounted on a beau- 
tiful white horse which belonged to the prince; 
while Edward himself rode by his side upon a black 
pony to wait upon him and do anything he might 
want. And in that manner he went with King 
John to the palace belonging to the King of England 


‘ealled the Savoy. King John was set free when 


peace was made; but the French never could afford 
money enough to pay the English what they asked 
for letting him go back to his people. So the good 
King John came back, to keep his word of honour, 
and died in England. 

This goodness and gentleness of the Black Prince 
made everybody love him. And his bravery in 
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battle, and his wisdom in governing those parts of 
France which his father and he had conquered, gave 
the English hopes that when he became king he 


Edward the Black Prince waiting on John King of France. 


would be as good a king as his father, and that 
England would be still happier. 

But the Black Prince died at the age of forty-six, 
just one year before his father. His good mother 
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Philippa, had died some years before. And all the 
people of England grieved very much. Their good 
queen, their favourite prince, and their wise and 
brave King Edward the Third, all died while the 
Black Prince’s son was quite a child. And though 
some of the prince’s brothers were brave and clever 
men, the people knew, by what had happened in 
former times, that the country is never well ruled 
while the king is too young to govern for himself. 


Cuapter XXVIII. 


RICHARD II-1377 to 1399. 


How Richard the Second sent men round the country to gather 
the taxes; how Wat Tyler killed one of them, and collected an 
army, how he met the King in Smithfield, and was killed by 
the Mayor; how King Richard behaved cruelly to his uncles; 
how he was forced to give up the crown to his cousin Henry of 
Hereford, and died at Pomfret. 2 


RICHARD the Second was only eleven years old 

when his grandfather, King Edward the Third, 
died. He was made king immediately. The people, 
who loved him for the sake of his good and brave 
father, the Black Prince, were very peaceable and 
quiet in the beginning of his reign. But his uncles, 
who were clever men, and wanted to be powerful, 
did not agree very well with one another. 

When Richard was about sixteen, a civil war 
had very nearly taken place. I will tell you how it 
happened. 

The king was not so well brought up as he ought 
to have been, and he loved eating and drinking and 
fine clothes, and he made a great many feasts, and 
gave fine presents to his favourites, so that he often 
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wanted money before it was the right time te pay 
the taxes. It happened, as I said, when the king 
was about sixteen, that he wanted money, and so 
did his uncles, who were in France, wherc the 
French and English still continued to fight now and 
then. The great lords sent the men who gathered 
the king’s taxes round the country, and one of them, 
whose business was to get the poll-tax, that is, a tax 
on everybody’s head, was so cruel, and so rude to the 
daughter of a poor man named Wat Tyler, that 
Wat, who could not bear to see his child ill-used, 
struck him on the head with his hammer and killed 
him. 

Wat Tyler’s neighbours, hearing the noise, all 
came round, and, finding how much the taxgatherer 
had vexed Wat, they took his part, and got their 
friends to do the same, and a great many thousands 
of them collected together at Blackheath, and sent 
to the king, who then lived in the Tower of London, 
to beg him to listen tc their complaints, and not to 
allow the noblemen to oppress them, nor to send to 
gather taxes in a cruel manner. The king did not 
go to them, but he read the paper of complaints they 
sent, and promised to do his people justice. A few 
days afterwards, the king, with his officers, met Wat 
Tyler, and a great many of the people who had 

ygoined him, in Smithfield, and spoke with him about 
_ tho complaints the people had made. The Mayor of 
London, who was near them, fancied Wat ‘I'yler 
was going to stab the king, so he rode up to him 
and killed him. ’ 
Wat Tyler’s friends now thought it best to make 
peace with the king; so for this time the civil war 
was stopped. 
I have told you this story, to show you what 


Death of Wat Tyler. 
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mischief is done by cruelty and injustice. It was 
unjust to collect the taxes at a wrong time, and for a 
bad purpose. It was cruel in the taxgatherer to 
behave ill to Tyler's daughter. That injustice and 
cruelty brought about the death of the tax-man, and 
that of Wat Tyler, who scems to have been a bold, 
brave man, wishing to do what was right. 

Soon after this disturbance, the king was married 
to a princess of Bohemia, who was so gentle and 
kind to the people, that they called her the good 
Queen Anne, and they hoped that she would per- 
suade the king to send away his bad companions; 
but they were disappointed, for Richard II. was too 
ill-tempered to take her advice, and the people, who 
had loved him when he was a child for his father’s 
sake, now began to hate him. 

In the mean time he was at war with Scotland, 
and with Ireland, and with France; and instead of 
gaining battles, and making the name of our dear 
England glorious, he lost, by degrees, all credit, and 
was laughed at by foreigners, as well as by his own 
subjects. 

I have told you that the king had several uncles, 
who took care of the kingdom while he was a child. 
Instead of being grateful for this, he ordered one to 
be put to death, and ill-used another; and when his 
third uncle, John of Gaunt, Duke of Lancaster, died, 
he took all his money and lands away from John’s 
son, whose name was Henry of Hereford, and made 
use of his riches to spend in eating, drinking, and 
riot of all kinds. 

The good Queen Anne died soon, and she had no 
son, and the people all began to wish they had 
another king instead of this Richard, who was a 

_disgrace to his good father the Black Prince. 
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Now Henry of Hereford, who was the king’s 
cousin, was very clever; and the people knew he 
was very brave, for he had fought in the armies of 
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Henry of Hereford claiming the Crown of England. 


some foreign princes at one time. Besides, he 
behaved kindly and good-naturedly to the people, so 
a good many of them began to wish him to be king. 
Then Richard grew afraid of him and sent him out 
of the country. 
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Soon word was sent to Henry that King Richard 
was gone to Ireland to quiet some disturbance there, 
and that, if he pleased to come to England and make 
himself king, he would find many persons ready to 
take his part. 

Henry came accordingly, and, on King Richard’s 
return from Ireland, he forced him to call the parlia- 
ment to meet him in London. Now the lords and 
the gentlemen, or, as they began to be called, the 
commons of the parliament, all agreed that Richard 
was too cruel, and revengeful, and extravagant to 
be king any longer, and that his cousin, Henry of 
Hereford, son of the great Duke of Lancaster, should 
be king. 

Richard was forced to give up the crown; and of 
all the people who had lived with him, and to whom 
he had shown kindness, there was only one, the 
Bishop of Carlisle, who took his part, or said a word 
in his favour; so he was put into prison at Pomfret 
Castle, and some time afterwards he died there. 
Some people say he was killed by a bad man called 
Exton; others say he was starved to death, 
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CHAPTER XAXILX. 
HENRY IV.-1399 to 1413. 


How Henry the Fourth had a dispute with Earl Percy and his 
son Hotspur about their Scotch prisoners; how the Percys 
went to war with the King, and were joined by Owen Glen- 
dower; how Hotspur was killed in the battle of Shrewsbury ; 
why some men are made nobles, and how they are useful to 
their country; how King Henry punished people on account 
of their religion. - 

i THINK that Henry of Hereford did not act 

rightly in taking the kingdom from his cousin 

Richard, but he became a good king for England. 

He was the first king of the family of Lancaster, and 

is sometimes called Henry of Lancaster. 

During the fourteen years Henry was king he was 
chiefly busy in making or improving laws for the 
people. 

He had little foreign war to disturb him; but the 
Welsh and Scotch several timés made war upon the 
English who lived nearest to them. There was in 
Henry’s days a very famous Scotch earl called James 
of Douglas, and he came into the north of England 
and began to burn the villages, and rob the people, 
until the Earl of Northumberland, whose name was 
Percy, and his son, Henry Hotspur, gathered their 
soldiers together, and went to fight Douglas, at a 
place called Holmedon, and they beat him, and took 
a great many prisoners. 

In those days it was the custom for everybody to 
do as they pleased with the prisoners they took. A 
cruel man might kill them, another might make 
slaves ‘of them; one, a little kinder might say, “If 
your friends will send me some money, I will let 
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you go;” but the kindest of all would let them 
go home again without paying for it. 

Now King Henry had a dispute with Earl Percy 
about those Scotch prisoners, and Percy and his son 
were so affronted, that they determined to make a 
civil war, and they were joined by several English 
lords; but the person who helped them most was a 
Welsh gentleman, named Owen Glendower, who 
was related to the old princes of Wales. 

He was very angry with King Henry the Fourth, 
because he thought he behaved ill to Wales, which 
was his own country; besides, he had been a friend 
of poor Richard the Second; and though he might 
have thought it right to keep him in prison, he could 
not bear to think of his having been put to death. 

These reasons made him join the Percys, and they 
collected a very large army to fight against King 
Henry. The earl Percy’s son was called Harry 
Hotspur, because he was very impatient, as well as 
very brave. Indeed, he and the young Prince of 
Wales, who was called Henry of Monmouth, were 
the two bravest young men in England. The king’s 
army met the army that Percy and Owen Glendower 
had raised against him near Shrewsbury, and then 
everybody thought a great deal about the two young 
Harrys, who were both so brave and handsome. 
The battle was fought, and the king gained the 
victory. Henry of Monmouth behaved as bravely 
as the Black Prince used to do, and he was not hurt 
in the battle. Harry Hotspur was equally brave, 
but he was killed. Oh! civil war is a sad thing. 
There was one of the finest young noblemen in Eng- 
land killed among Englishmen, who ought to have 
agreed, and helped, and loved one another, instead 
of fighting. 
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Perhaps you will wonder why I mention the young 
noblemen particularly, when so many other English- 
men were killed ; and you will wonder if it is of any 
use that there should be noblemen. 

I think it is, and I will tell you why. The first 
noblemen were those men who had either been very 
good in all things, or who had found out something 
uscful for everybody, or who had been very brave in 
battle, or very wise in giving good advice. 

These their companions called Nobles, and paid 
them great respect, and gave them more lands, and 
goods, and money, than other people. And in the 
Bible you read that the names of those men who do 
rightly shall be remembered. Now when a man has 
been made a noble, and his name is remembered 
because he is good, or manly, or clever, or brave, or 
wise, his sons will say to themselves, “Our dear 
father has been made a noble, because he was good 
or brave; we must be good or brave, or useful too, 
that people may see that he taught us well, and that 
we know how to love and honour him, by following 
his good example.” Then their children will think 
of how good both their father and grandfather were, 
and that they will not do anything that they woula 
not have liked, and so they will try to keep the good 
and noble name one after another, as it was given 
to the first of their grandfathers. If the young 
nobles do this properly, you know they will always. 
be ready to do good to their country, by helping to: 
make good laws, and to do justice in time of peace, 
and to fight for the safety and glory of their own 
land in time of war, as their fathers did. Then they 
will say to themselves, “I am noble and rich, and 
other people will look up to me, I must, therefore, 
try to be better than others, that I may set a good 
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example to the young, and that those who are old 
enough to remember my father and grandfather, 
may think I have done as well as they did.” 

The nobles of England are useful to the country. 
As they are rich enough to live without working for 
themselves and their families, they have time to be 
always ready when the king wants advice; or when 
there is a parliament to make laws; or when the 
king wishes to send messages to other kings. And 
as their forefathers were made noble because of their 
goodness, wisdom, or bravery, they have in general 
followed their example, and they have always, next 
after the king, been the people we have loved best, 
and who have done us the most good. 

The noblemen made King John do justice to the 
people, and give them the good laws written in the 
Great Charter. The noblemen prevented the foolish 
Kings Henry the Third and Richard the Second from 
doing a great deal of mischief, and they helped our 


% good Kings Henry the Second, Edward the First, 


and Edward the Third to do all the good and useful 
things I have told you of. So you see that noblemen 
have been of great use in England. 

When you are older you will understand this 
better, and you will find out many more reasons to 
be glad that we have noblemen in our own dear 
country. 

Henry the Fourth died at Westminster, when he 
had been king only fourteen years. He was wise and 
just, except in one thing; and that was, that he 


~ punished persons who did not agree with the bishops 


about the proper way to worship God. Some good 
men, called Lollards, who loved to read the Bible in 
English, were put in prison, and otherwise ill-used, 
on that account. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 


HENRY V.-1413 to 1422. 


How Henry the Fifth was very gay and thoughtless when he 
was Prince of Wales, but became a great and wise King; how 
he went to war with France, and gained the battle of Agincourt ; 
and how the people lamented at his death. 

I THINK you would have liked King Henry the 

Fifth who was often called Harry of Monmouth. 

He was very good-natured and very gay; yet, 
when it was right to be grave and wise, he could be 
so, and we never had a braver king in England. 

I must tell you a little about his behaviour while 
he was a young man, and only Prince of Wales, 
before I say anything about the time when he was 
king. 

It is said that he was very merry and fond of 
playing wild pranks with gay and reckless young 
men of low birth; but all the stories told about his 
conduct at this time can hardly be true. I will tell 
you some of them. 

Once, when he had been doing something wrong, 
his father, who was ill at Windsor, sent for him, and 
he went directly in a very droll dress, that he had 
had made for some frolic ; it was of light blue satin, 
and it had a great many odd puckers in the sleeves, 
and at every pucker he made the tailor leave a bit of 
blue thread and a tag like a needle. When the king 
saw such a strange coat, he was a little vexed that 
he should dare to come to him, while he was so ill, 
init. But Prince Harry said he was in such a hurry 
to see his faher, and to do whatever he wished for, 
that he could not spare time to take off the coat, 
and so‘he came in it just as he was; and his father 
forgave him because of his obedience, 
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Another time he was strolling about in London 
with some idle merry companions, when he heard 
that one of his servants had behaved ill, and had 
been carried before the chief judge, whose name was 
Sir William Gascoyne. He went directly to the 
court where the judge was, and desired him to let 
his servant go, because he was the king’s son. But 
the judge refused, and said he was sitting there for 
the king himself, to do justice to everybody alike, 
and he would not let the man go till he had been 
punished. ‘The prince was in too great a passion to 
think rightly at that moment, and he struck the 
chief justice. That wise and good man instantly 
ordered the officers to take the bold young prince to 
prison, and it was not till he had made very humble 
excuses that he forgave him, and set him free. He 
said that such an act was worse in the king’s son 
than in anybody else; because, as he was sitting in 
the court for the king, other people, if they offended, 
were only subjects doing wrong, but the prince, 
being the king’s son, as well as his subject, was 
offending both king and father. Harry had tho 
sense to understand this, and when his passion was 
over he thanked the judge, promised never to behave 
so ill again, and kept his word. 

The king, you may be sure, was pleased with the 
judge, who was not afraid to do justice on his son ; 
and he praised his son for getting the better of his 
passion, and submitting to the judge without com- 
plaining. I must tell you, however, that Gascoyne 
was removed from being chief justice soon after 
Henry became king, but that was because he had 
grown very old and was no longer fit to do the duty 
of a judge. 

When King Henry the Fourth died, the people may 
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have been a little afraid lest Harry should not make 
a good king, though he might be a merry one. If 
they were they soon saw they were mistaken. 

None of our kings was ever more wise, or clever, 
or brave, or fonder of doing justice; and even now 
nobody in England ever thinks of Henry the Fifth 
without loving him. 

In the very beginning of his reign there was a 
war with France. The poor King of France was 
mad. His queen was a very wicked woman, and 
his son very young. All the noblemen were quarrel- 
ling with one another, and the whole together with 
the King of England. 

So Henry made ready his army, and sailed over 
to France, and, after having taken a town called 
Harfleur, met a very large French army at a place 
called Agincourt. 

The English soldiers were tired with a long march ; 
they had had very bad weather to march in, which 
made many of them ill, and they had not enough to 
eat. But they loved the king; they knew he was 
as badly off as they were, and he was so kind and 
good-humoured, and talked so cheerfully to them, 
that in spite of hunger, and weariness, and sickness, 
they went to battle in good spirits. The English 
bowmen shot their long arrows all at once with such 
force, that the French soldiers, especially those on 
horseback, were obliged to give way ; and in a very 
short time King Henry won as great a victory at 
Agincourt, as Hdward the Third and the Black Prince 
oP at Crecy and Poitiers. One day, when you are 
older, you will read a most delightful play written 
by the poet Shakspeare about this battle, and some 
other parts of King Henry the Fifth’s life. 

Not‘long after the battle, Henry went to Paris, 
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and there the princes and nobles told him that, it 
he would let the poor mad King Charles be called 
king while he lived, Henry and his children should 
be always Kings of France. And so peace was made, 
and Henry governed France for a little while, and 
he married the French Princess Catherine, and they 
had a little son born at Windsor, who was called 
Henry of Windsor, Prince of Wales, and was after- 
wards King Henry the Sixth. 

Very soon afterwards, King Henry the Fifth was 
taken very ill at Paris. He knew he was going to die, 
so he sent for his brothers and the other English lords 
who were in France, and gave them a great deal of 
good advice about ruling England and France, and 
begged them to take care of his little son. He then 
told his chaplain to chant some of the psalms to him, 
and died very quietly. 

The English people wept and lamented bitterly, 
when they found that they had lost their king. 

He was kind to them, and so true and honest, that 
even his enemies trusted entirely to him. He was 
very handsome, and so good-humoured, that every- 
body -who knew him liked his company; so good 
and just, that wicked men were afraid of him; so 
wise, that his laws were the fittest for his people 
that could have been made at the time; so brave, 
that the very name of Henry, King of England, kept 
his enemies in fear. And above all this, he was 
most pious towards God. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


HENRY VI-1422 to 1461. 


How Henry the Sixth became King while he was an infant; how 
the Duke of Bedford governed in France; how Joan of Arc 
persuaded the Dauphin and the French soldiers to take courage ; 
how they nearly drove the English out of France; how Joan 
was taken prisoner and put to death. 


HENNEY of Windsor, the poor little Prince of 

Wales, was not a year old when his father 
died. He was made King of England directly, and 
became King of France soon after. 

The parliament that his wise father left gave 
good guardians and protectors to the little king, and 
to England and to France. 

The war in France began again, for the mad king 
having died, his son, who was almost as good for 
France as our Henry of Monmouth had been for 
England, began to try to get back all his father’s 
kingdom. However, the Duke of Bedford, uncle to 
the little King of England, managed so well for the 
English, that it really seemed as if France was 
always to be subject to the King of England. 

It was fortunate for the good of both countries, 
that it was not to be so. 

When the people of France wert so tired of war, 
that they were not able to fight longer, and the 
king himself had lost all hope of getting back his 
kingdom, one of the strangest things happened that 
T ever read about. 

A young woman called Joan of Arc, who was 
servant at a country inn at Domremy in France, 
had heard a great many people talk about the sad 
state of all the country, and the great unhappiness 
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of the young French Prince Charles. She thought 
about this so much, that at last she fancied that 
God had sent her to help the Prince to get back his 
kingdom, and to drive the English out of France. 

So she dressed herself like a young man, and got 
a sword and spear, and went to Chinon, a castle 
where the prince was, and there she told him, and 
the few French nobles who were with him, that, if 
they would only follow her when they were next 
attacked, she would teach them how to conquer the 
English. 

I should tell you, that the eldest son of the King 
of France was called the Dauphin, as the eldest son 
of the King of England is called Prince of Wales. 

Well, at first the dauphin and his friends thought 
that Joan was mad, but she began to talk to them 
so wisely, that they listened to her. She cheered the 
dauphin, who seemed quite without hope of saving 
his kingdom; she said that he ought to call himself 
king directly, and go to Rheims, where all the 
kings of France used to be crowned, and have the 
crown put upon his head; that the people might 
know he was king. 

She told the nobles that the English, if they 
conquered France, would take away their estates 
and make them beggars; that it was shameful to 
let the poor young dauphin be driven from the 
kingdom of his forefathers; and that they deserved 
to lose the name of nobles if they were afraid to 
fight for their own country and king. 

Then she went among the common soldiers and 
the poor people. She said, God would have pity 
on them, if they would fight bravely against the 
English, who were strangers, and who only came 
to France to take all that was good from them, and 
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spoil their towns, and trample down their corn, and 
kill their king, and make beggars of them all. 

So by the time the French and English met again 
in battle, the French had recovered their spirits. 
And when the king, and the nobles, and the people 
saw that young woman go in front of the army, and 
into every dangerous place, and fight better than 
any of the bravest soldiers, they would have been 
ashamed not to follow her; so that her bravery 
and her good advice did really begin to save her 
country. 

The French drove the English army away from 
Orleans, and Joan of Arc has been called the Maid 
of Orleans ever since. 

The Maid of Orleans next persuaded the dauphin 
to go and have the crown set on his head, and so 
make himself king; and as soon as that was done, 
a great many people came to him, and he very soon 
had a large army, with which he drove the English 
out of the greater part of France. 

It was a grand sight when Charles the dauphin 
went to Rheims, and was crowned, while all the 
nobles stood by, and the Maid of Orleans close to 
him, holding the white flag of France in her hand. 

I am sorry to tell you the end of the brave Maid 
of Orleans. She was taken prisoner by the English, 
and kept in prison for some time. At last, they were 
so cruel as to burn her alive, because they could 
not forgive her for saving her country and her king. 
But they pretended she was a witch. 

Soon after this cruel murder the Duke of Bedford 
died, and by degrees the English lost everything in 
France but a very little corner of the country, out of 
all that Henry the Fifth had conquered. 

I shall end this chapter here, because we have 
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nothing more to say about France for a long while ; 
but we shall have to read of some sad civil wars in 
England, which began at this time, 
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HENRY VI.—Continued. 


How Queen Margaret and Cardinal Beaufort are said to have 
caused Duke Humphrey to be murdered; how the wars of the 
White and the Red Roses were brought about; how Edward of 
York was chosen King by the Londoners. 


HENEY the Sixth grew up to be a very good 

but very weak man. He was married to a 
beautiful lady called Margaret of Anjou, who was 
very fierce and cruel, and who behaved more like a 
man than a woman. She wanted to govern the 
kingdom entirely herself; and as the only person 
she was afraid of was the king’s uncle, Humphrey, 
the good Duke of Gloucester, it is supposed that she 
agreed with Cardinal Beaufort and another person, 
who hated Duke Humphrey, and that they had 
him put to death very cruelly. 

Soon after this, as the queen and her friends be- 
haved so ill, several of the noblemen, most of the 
gentlemen in Parliament, and the people in London, 
began to think it would be better to take away the 
crown from the poor king, who was too silly to 
govern for himself, and was often so ill that he could 
not even speak for days together. 

The person they wished to make king was his 
cousin the Duke of York. 

I have read, that some gentlemen were walking 
together in the Temple garden after dinner, and 
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disputing about the king and the Duke of York; 
one of them took the king’s part, and said, that, 
though he was silly, his little son Edward, who was 
just born, might be wise; and he was determined to 
defend King Henry and his family, and desired all 
who agreed with him to do as he did, and pluck a 
red rose, and wear it in their caps, as a sign that they 
would defend the family of Lancaster. 

The gentlemen who thought it would be best to 
have the Duke of York for their king turned toa 
white-rose bush, and each took a white rose, and put 
it in his cap, as a sign he loved the Duke of York ; 
and for more than thirty years afterwards the civil 
wars in England were called the Wars of the Roses. 

At first, the party of York only wished Richard, 
Duke of York, to be the king’s guardian, and govern 
for him; and as Duke Richard was wise and good, it 
might have been well for England if he had been 
allowed to do so. 

But Queen Margaret raised an army to keep away 
the Duke of York, and the first battle between the 
people of the Red Rose and the people of the White 
Rose was fought at St. Alban’s. 

The Yorkists gained the victory, and there was 
quiet for a few years. Then another battle was 
fought, and the queen, with the little prince, went 
to Scotland, and for some time the Duke of York 
ruled the kingdom with the king’s consent. 

However, the queen found means to come back to 
England, and to gather another great army, with 
which she fought the Duke of York’s army several 
times, and at last beat them, at a place called Wake- 
field Green. She cut off the Duke of York’s head, 


and stuck a paper crown upon it, and put it over 
one of the gates of York. 
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Could you have thought a woman would be so 
cruel ? 

One of her friends, called Clifford, did something 
still worse. He saw a handsome youth of seventeen, 
along with an old clergymen, who was his tutor, 
trying to get away to some safe place after the 
battle: he asked who he was, and when the child 
said he was Rutland, the Duke of York’s son, the 
fierce Clifford stabbed him to the heart with his 
dagger, although the poor youth and his good tutor 
fell upon their knees and begged for mercy. 

When the people knew of these two cruel things 
they began to hate Queen Margaret, and a great 
many went to the Duke of York’s eldest son, Kdward, 
and desired he would make himself king. 

Now this Edward was brave and handsome, and 
loved laughing and merriment, but he was very 
cruel and too fond of pleasure. However, he was 
better than Margaret, and the people in London 
chose him to be king, and so there were two kings 
in England for ten years; one, the King of the 
White Rose, that was Edward; and one, the King 
of the Red Rose, that was poor Henry. 


ES 
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CHAPTER XX XIII. 


EDWARD IV. of YORK.—1461 to 1483. 


How the Yorkists beat Queen Margaret at Hexham; how the 
Queen and Prince escaped to Flanders ; why the Earl of Warwick 
was called the King-maker; how Prince Edward was murdered 
by King Edward’s brothers; how King Henry and the Duke of 
Clarence were put to death. 


[N those years, while there were two kings, nobody 

knew which king to obey. Few people minded 
the laws, and the armies of the Lancastrians and the 
Yorkists did a great deal of mischief in every part 
of the country. A great many battles were fought, 
and many thousands of Englishmen were killed. 

After one of these battles, which was fought at 
Towton, in Yorkshire, King Henry was obliged to 
hide himself for a long time in Scotland, and the 
parts of England close to it. He sometimes slept in 
the woods, and sometimes in caves, and was near 
dying of hunger. 

At last Queen Margaret contrived to gather 
another army; but the Yorkists beat her at Hex- 
ham, and King Henry was taken prisoner, and sent. 
to the Tower. Queen Margaret and the young 
prince escaped into a wild forest. There they were 
met by some robbers, who took away the queen’s 
necklace and her rings, and then began to quarrel 
about who should have the most. 

Queen Margaret took the opportunity of their 
quarrelling, and, holding her little son by the hand, 
she began running through the forest, in hopes of 
meeting some of her friends; but she only met with 
another, robber. She was afraid he would kill her 
and the little prince, because they had nothing to 
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give him. Margaret then fell upon her knees, and 
owned she was the queen, and begged the robber to 
protect his king’s son. The robber was surprised, 
indeed, to see the queen and prince by themselves, 
half-starved, and weary with running in that wild 
place. But he was a good-natured man, and took 
them under his care; he got them some food, and 
took them toa cottage to rest ; after which he con- 
trived to take them safely to the seaside, where they 
got on board ship and went to Flanders. 

Now that King Henry was safe in the Tower of 
London, and Queen Margaret was gone abroad, 
everybody in England hoped there would be an end 
to the civil wars, and King Edward of York married 
a beautiful lady called Elizabeth Woodville, and he 
had many children, and there was nothing but 
feasting and rejoicing. 

But the king had two brothers, George Duke of 
Clarence, who was rather foolish, and Richard, who 
was young, brave, and clever, but deformed and 
wicked. he Duke of Clarence had married a 
daughter of the Earl of Warwick, who had been very 
useful to the Yorkists. But he was vexed with the 
king for marrying without asking his advice, so he 
determined to begin the civil war again. 

This Har! of Warwick was a very brave man, but 
he was very changeable; at one time he fought for 
Edward of York, at another for Margaret and Henry 
of Lancaster ; so, as he chose to call first one of them 
king, and then the other, he was nicknamed the 
King maker. Once Warwick forced King Edward 
to flee from England, and put Henry on the throne 
again. But Edward came back, and Warwick was 
killed in a battle at Barnet, near London, and poor 
Henry was sent back to the Tower. 
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About three weeks after that battle of Barnet 
there was another at Tewkesbury, where Edward of 
York took Queen Margaret and her son Edward 
ptisoners ; for they had come to England again, in 
hopes the Earl of Warwick would get the kingdom 
back for the Lancastrians. 

When they were brought before King Edward, 
he asked the boy how he dared to come to England. 
The brave lad answered, that he came to try to get 
back his father’s crown ; upon which, Edward cruelly 
struck him on the face, and his brothers Clarence 
and Gloucester, and two other lords, stabbed the poor 
prince till he died. 

This was even more cruel than anything Margaret 
had ever done. 

That miserable queen was sent to prison in the 
Tower immediately afterwards, where her poor hus- 
band was a prisoner. But a very few days after the 
battle of Tewkesbury, Henry was found dead in his 
prison, and he was most likely murdered. The 
King of France paid Edward a large sum of money 
to set Queen Margaret free. 

Now, all Edward of York’s enemies being either 
dead or overcome, he feasted and enjoyed himself, 
and was very wicked and cruel. His foolish brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, quarrelled with the queen and 
her relations, and also with the Duke of Gloucester. 
So Edward had Clarence sent to the Tower, where 
he was put to death. Many people thought that 
the Duke of Gloucester murdered King Henry the 
Sixth, and caused the Duke of Clarence to be drowned 
in a cask of Malmsey wine ; but I am not sure of this. 

About four years after this, King Edward the 
Fourth died, and left two iibtle sons and five 
daughters. 
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I can say very little good of him, except that he 
was brave and handsome, and good-humoured in 
company; but then he was cruel and revengeful ; 
and, when the wars were over, he loved his own 
pleasure and amusement too well to do anything 
good or useful for the people, and he did them much 
wrong. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 


EDWARD V.—Only ten weeks of 1483. 


How Richard Duke of Gloucester was guardian to the young King 
Edward the Fifth; how he put Lord Hastings to death, and 
made himself King; and how the little King Edward and his 
brother were murdered in the Tower. 


HEN Edward the Fourth died, his son Edward, 

Prince of Wales, was only thirteen years old ; 

and his younger son, Richard, Duke of York, only 
ten. 

The Prince of Wales was with some of his rela- 
tions at Ludlow, and the little duke with his mother 
in London. 

Their guardian was their uncle, Richard, Duke of 
Gloucester, whose wicked and cruel deeds you read 
about in the last chapter. 

Now the Duke of Gloucester, whom the people 
called Crook-back, because he was deformed, wished 
to be king himself; but there were several noble- 
men who determined to try to prevent his depriving 
his little nephew of the kingdom ; and when the boy 
was brought to London, and lodged in the palace in 
the Tower, to keep him safe, as his uncle said, they 
tried to watch over him, and prevent any wrong 
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from being done to him. But Richard of Gloucester 
was too cunning and too cruel for them. He con- 
trived, in the first place, to get the little Duke of 
York out of his mother’s hands, and to lodge him 
in the Tower, as well as his brother. He next pre- 
tended that he wanted to talk with the little king’s 
friends about the proper day for setting the crown 
on his head, and letting the people see him as their 
king. So the lords who wished well to the young 
princes all came to the Tower, and were sitting to- 
gether waiting for the Duke of Gloucester. 

At last he came, and said, very angrily, that he 
had found out several persons who were making 
plans to put him to death, and had bribed some 
persons to poison him; and then, turning to Lord 
Hastings, who was one of young Edward’s best 
friends, asked him fiercely what the persons de- 
served who had done so? ‘“'They deserve severe 
punishment,” said Lord Hastings, “1r they have 
done so.”—“ Ir! dost thou answer me with irs?” 
roared out Gloucester; “ by St. Paul, I will not dine 
till thy head is off!” 

The moment he had said this he struck his hand 
upon the table, and some soldiers came into the 
room. He made a sign to them to take away Lord 
Hastings, and they took him directly to the court 
before the windows. There they laid him down 
with his neck on a log of wood, and cut off his head, 
and the cruel Gloucester went to his dinner. 

After this, nobody was surprised to hear that 
Richard had put to death several more of the king’s 
friends; and that the next thing he did was to get 
the people to make him king, and to say that the 
young prince was not fit to be a king. 

Afte? this, he ordered both the little princes to be 
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murdered in the Tower; and I will tell you how it 
was done. 

The governor of the Tower at that time was Sir 
Robert Brackenbury, and Richard found that he was 
so honest, that while he was there he would not let. 
anybody hurt the little princes, so that he sent away 
Brackenbury upon some business that was to take 
him two or three days, and gave the keys to a wicked 
servant of his own to keep till Brackenbury came 
back. The bad man’s name was T'yrrell; and he 
had no sooner got the charge of the little king and 
his brother, than he sent for two persons more wicked 
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even than himself, and promised them | a great deal 
of money, if they would go into the children’s room 


while they were asleep and murder them. 
K 
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These two men’s names were Dighton and Forrest. 
They went into the room where the princes were 
both on the same bed. Their little arms were round 
each other’s necks, and their little cheeks close to- 
gether. Then the wicked murderers took some 
cushions, and laid them over the poor children as 
they lay asleep, and smothered them. 

Then they took them on their shoulders, and 
carried them to a little back-staircase, near their 
room in the Tower, and buried them in a great hole 
under the stairs, and threw a heap of stones over 
them; and a long time afterwards, some workmen, 
who were employed to repair that part of the Tower, 
found their bones in that place. 

And this was the end of our little King Edward 
the Fifth, and his brother York. 

You will read something about their sister Eliza- 
beth very soon. 


CHAPTER XX XY. 


RICHARD III-1483 to 1485. 


How Richard the Third tried to make the people his friends; 
how the Duke of Buckingham rebelled and was put to death; 
how Richard was killed at Bosworth fighting against the Earl 
of Richmond, who was made King. 


RICHARD, Duke of Gloucester, had got himself 

made king, as I told you, before he murdered 

his young nephews in the Tower. The people were 
told that the young princes had died suddenly. 

He tried to make the people forget the wicked 

way in which he came to be king by making some 

good laws; but he could not succeed. The English 
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could not love so base and cruel a man, and Richard 
had but a short and troublesome reign. 

The first vexation he had was caused by a cousin 
of his, the Duke of Buckingham, almost as bad a 
man as himself, who had helped him in most of his 
bad deeds, but who did not mean to let him kill the 
little princes. So the Duke got an army together, 
and hoped by beginning a civil war to punish 
Richard ; but he was taken prisoner, and Richard 
treated him as he had done Lord Hastings, that is, 
he cut off his head directly. 

But there was another cousin of Richard’s, and 
a much better man, about whom I must tell you a 
great deal more. His name was Henry Tudor, Harl 
of Richmond. Now his father, Hdmund Tudor, Harl of 
Richmond, was related to the old princes of Wales, 
who you must remember were Britons, and his 
mother, the Countess of Richmond, was a lady of the 
family of Lancaster, or the Red Rose. Richard the 
Third hated the Harl of Richmond, because he knew 
that many people thought Henry ought to be king, 
and he did everything he could to injure him and 
his family. But Richmond himself was abroad, 
where Richard could not hurt him, 

But after a little while Richmond wrote to his 
friends in England, that, if they would be ready to 
help him when he came, he would bring with him 
from abroad money and men, and then England 
might get rid of the wicked King Richard of the 
White Rose, and take him instead for their king. 

The best gentlemen in England immediately got 
ready to receive Richmond; all the relations of the 
persons Richard had put to death were glad to join 
with him to punish that bad man. The people in 
Wales were delighted to think of having one belong- 
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ing to their ancient princes to be their king, and, 
not long after Richmond had landed at Milford 
Haven, he found several thousand men ready to 
follow him. 

Richard, who was brave, although he was cruel, 
got ready an army also to fight Richmond, and he 
met him at a place called Bosworth, in Leicestershire, 
where they fought a great battle. 

I have read that King Richard, when he was lying 
in his tent the night before the battle, could not 
help thinking of all the cruel things he had done. 
Besides those he had killed in battle, he remembered 
the young prince Edward of Lancaster, whom he 
stabbed at Tewkesbury, and poor Henry the Sixth, 
whom he had murdered in prison, and his own 
brother Clarence, whom he had caused to be killed. 
Then he began to think of Lord Hastings, and all 
his friends, six or seven, I think, whom he had be- 
headed, and his little nephews, who were smothered 
in the Tower, and his cousin Buckingham, and, last 
of all, his wife, Queen Anne, whom he had used so ill 
that sho died, 

And so when he got up in the morning he was 
tired and unhappy, and did not fight so well as he 
might have done. 

However that might be, he was killed in the 
battle of Bosworth Field. His crown was found 
upon the field of battle, and Lord Stanley put it 
upon the Earl of Richmond’s head, upon which the 
whole army shouted “ Long live King Henry the 
Seventh!” and so from that day the British prince, 
Henry Tudor, Earl of Richmond, and Beit of 
Lancaster, was King of England. 


NK 
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CHAPTER XXXVI. 


HENRY VII-1485 to 1509. 


How Henry the Seventh united the parties of the White and the 
Red Roses; how Lambert Simnel, and afterwards Perkin War- 
beck, rebelled against him, but were subdued; how the people 
began to improve themselves in learning; how America was 
discovered; how King Henry did many useful things, but was 
not beloved by the people. 


HEN the Earl of Richmond was made king, and 
was called Henry the Seventh, many persons 
began to be afraid that the wars of the Roses would 
begin again. But Henry was a wise man, and he 
had made friends of the party of York, by promising 
to marry his cousin Elizabeth, the sister of the little 
princes who were smothered in the Tower. So, as 
soon as he was crowned himself, and the people had 
owned him for their king, he married Elizabeth ; 
and as Henry was King of the Red Rose party, 
and she was Queen of the White Rose party, the 
people agreed better than they had done for more 
than thirty years, and England began to be quiet 
and happy. 

However, there were two disturbances in the be- 
ginning of Henry’s reign that I must tell you of. 
There was a very good-looking young man, called 
Lambert Simnel, that some people thought was very 
like the Earl of Warwick, a son of that Duke of 
Clarence who was killed in the Tower; and some 
persons, who wished to annoy Henry the Seventh, 
persuaded Lambert to say he was Warwick, and 
that he had run away from the Tower, and had 
hidden himself till after his uncle Richard’s death ; 
but that now, as Richard and his little cousins were 
all dead, he had a right to be king. Some few 
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Englishmen joined him, and a good many Trish. 
But in a battle at Stoke, in the North of England, 
they were all driven away, and Lambert was taken 


prisoner. 
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Marriage of King Henry VII. and Elizabeth of York. . 
The. King, who knew the poor young man had 
been forced to do what he did by other people, did 
not sentl him to prison, but made him a turnspit in 
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his kitchen; and, as he behaved very well there, he 
afterwards gave him the care of his hawks. 

The second disturbance was of more consequence. 
A young man, called Perkin Warbeck, was taught 
by one of King Henry’s enemies, the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy, to call himself Richard Duke of York. 

He said that he was the brother to the little king 
killed by Richard in the Tower, and that Dighton 
and Forrest could not bear to kill them both, and 
that he had hidden himself till he could get to the 
duchess, who, as he said, was his aunt. 

Now King Henry knew this story was not true, 
yet it vexed him very much. For Perkin Warbeck 
prevailed on several noblemen in Ireland to take his 
part, and he went to Scotland, and got the king to 
believe him, and to let him marry a beautiful young 
lady, named Catharine Gordon, the king’s own 
cousin, and to march into England with an army, 
where he did a great deal of mischief before King 
Henry’s army could drive him away. Then Perkin 
sailed to Cornwall, and collected a small army ; but 
after doing just enough mischief to make everybody 
fear him and his people, he was taken prisoner by 
King Henry, who kept him some time in the Tower: 
at last he was hanged at Tyburn, and nobody was 
sorry for him but his poor wife Lady Catharine. 

King Henry sent for that unfortunate lady, and 
took her to the queen, who treated her very kindly, 
and made her live with her, and did all she could to 
make her happy again. 

England was quite quiet for the rest of King 
Henry’s reign ; and Wales, which had been ill-treated 
by the Kings of England ever since Edward the 
First conquered it, was better treated by Henry. 

As there was no fighting, the young men began to 
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try to improve themselves in learning. Some years 
before that time, some clever men in Germany had 
found out how to print books instead of copying them 
in writing, so there were a great many more books, 
and more people could learn to read. The young 
men in Cambridge and Oxford began to read the 
good books that had been forgotten in the wars of 
the Roses, and they were ashamed to find that there 
were not half a dozen men in England who knew any- 
thing at all about Greek. I think one of those few 
was Grocyn, a teacher at Oxford. 

But the English had soon a very good Greek 
teacher. A young man born at Canterbury, called 
Thomas Linacre, after learning all he could at the 
school in his own town, and at Oxford, went to travel 
in Italy, where the most learned men in the world ~ 
lived at that time. These learned men soon found 
out that Thomas Linacre was very clever indeed, and 
so they helped him to learn everything that he 
desired, for the sake of improving his own country 
when he came back. He studied everything so care- 
fully, that on his return to Oxford the greatest and 
wisest men went to him to be taught Greek, besides 
many other things he had learned in his travels. 
He was chosen to be tutor to the king’s eldest son, 
Prince Arthur, and he was afterwards tutor to some 
of the next king’s children. He was the greatest 
physician in England, and before he died he founded 
the same College of Physicians that we have now. 

In the next chapter we shall have a great deal to 
read about several of Linacre’s scholars; but I tell 
you about him now that you may know that it was 
in this king’s time that the gentlemen of England 
began to think of reading and studying, instead of 
doing nothing but fight. 
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About this time, sailors from Europe first found 
their way to America. Christopher Columbus went 
from Spain, Americo Vespucci from Italy, and Sebas- 
tian Cabot from England. They all arrived safe at 
the other side of the wide ocean, and then it was first 
known for certain that there was such a place as 
America. How surprised all their friends must have 
been, when they came home, and told of the strange 
things they had seen! The trees and the flowers 
were all different from ours. The birds were larger, 
and had more beautiful feathers; the butterflies had 
gayer colours than we had ever seen. Then they 
brought home turkeys, which they found in *the 
woods, and potatoes, which they had eaten for the first 
time, to plant in our fields and gardens. But 1 
should fill a whole book if I tried to tell you of all 
the things that were brought from the new countries 
found out in Henry the Seventh’s time. 

We must now speak of the king himself. His 
wite, Elizabeth of York, was dead. She had four 
children, Arthur and Henry, Mary and Margaret. 
Mary became Queen of France, and Margaret Queen 
of Scotland. Arthur, who was the eldest, was good 
and clever, but very sickly, and he died before his 
father ; so Henry was the next king. 

Henry the Seventh was a very wise man, and a 
severe king. His greatest fault was loving money, 
so that he took unjust ways to get it from his 
subjects. He was very unwilling to spend anything 
upon himself or other people. But yet he laid out a 
great deal of money in building a great palace at 
Richmond, and in adding a beautiful chapel to 
Westminster Abbey, and in other fine buildings. 
He sent to Italy for painters and sculptors, to make 
pictures and statues; and he was fond of en- 
couraging learning and trade. 
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But though he did many good and useful. things, 
nobody loved him; and when he died there were 
very few persons indeed sorry for him. 


CHAPTER XXXVII. 


HENRY VIII-1509 to 1547. 


How Henry the Eighth made war upon Scotland and France, and 
gained the battle of Flodden and the battle of the Spurs; how 
he met the King of France in the Field of the Cloth of Gold; 
hew Cardinal Wolsey fell into disgrace and died. 


HAVE so many things to tell you about Henry 
the Eighth, that I dare say I shall fill three 
chapters. 

When he first became king, everybody liked him. 
He was very handsome, and generous, and good- 
humoured. Besides all that, he was very clever, 
and very learned; he liked the company of wise 
men, and treated them all very kindly. One of his 
great amusements after dinner was to invite the 
greatest scholars and the cleverest men, such as 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, and painters, to go 
and talk with him. And so he learned a great deal 
from hearing what they said. ‘. 

But as Henry grew older, I am sorry to say that 
he changed very much, and became cruel and hard- 
hearted, as you will read by-and-by. 

The wise old king, Henry the Seventh, had been 
very careful to keep peace with the French and 
Scotch all his life, but the young king liked the 
thoughts of gaining a little glory by fighting; so 
very soon after he became king, he had a war with 
France, and another with Scotland. 
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The war with Scotland ended sadly for the Scotch. 
The English army was commanded by a very brave 
and clever nobleman, named the Earl of Surrey, and 
he had with him several brave lords and knights. 
The Scotch army was almost all made up of the 
boldest and best men in Scotland, with their own 
king, James the Fourth, to command them. The 
two armies met at a place called Flodden Field. 
They fought all day; sometimes one side got the 
better and sometimes the other; so when night 
came, nobody knew which had beaten the other. 
But in the morning the Scots found that they had 
lost their king, whom they all loved very much, 
and that with him the best and bravest of the Scot- 
tish nobles had been killed. ¥ 

After this there was peace between Scotland and 
England. 

As to King Henry’s war in France, it did not last 
very long. I told you Henry was young, and wished 
for the kind of glory that princes gain by fighting. 
But he forgot that, besides the glory, there must 
be a great deal of fatigue and suffering; so, after 
one battle, he was persuaded to make peace. That 
one battle was called the BATTLE OF THE SPURS, because 
the French made more use of their spurs, to make 
their horses run away, than of their swords to fight 
with. 

Not long after this battle, the old French king 
died. The new king was called Francis the First. 
He was almost as young as Henry the Highth. He 
was handsome, too, and very fond of gaiety, and 
dancing, and riding, and feasting, and playing at 
fighting, which is called jousting. Sothe two young 
kings agreed that they would meet together, and 
have some merry days. And so they did, 
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They met near a place called Ardres, in France. 
The richest noblemen, both of France and England, 
and their wives and daughters, were there. The tents 
they feasted in were made of silk, with gold flowers ; 
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their dresses were covered over with gold and jewels; 
even their very horses were dressed up with silk 
and golden fringes; and there was feasting, and 
dancing, and jousting, and music every day. 
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The two kings amused themselves with dancing, 
and all sorts of games, till at last they found it was 
time to go home, and mind the affairs of their own 
kingdoms. 

This meeting was called THE FIELD OF THE CLOTH 
OF GOLD, because there was so much gold in the 
dresses and tents, and the ornaments used by the 
kings and their lords and ladies. 

Besides the two kings who were at tho Field ot 
the Cloth of Gold, there was a great man there, whom 
you must know something about. His name was 
Wolsey. He was a clergyman, and in the time ee 
King Henry the Seventh he was known to be YOU lg 
clever indeed. But Henry the Highth first made 
him a bishop, and then the Pope (who you know is 
the Bishop of Rome) gave him the rank of Cardinal. 

In those days a cardinal was thought to be almost 
as great a man as a king. He dressed in long fino 
silk robes, trimmed with fur, and when he went out 
he wore a scarlet hat with a broad brim and fine red 
cords and tassels. 

This Cardinal Wolsey was very clever, as I told 
you, and very learned ; he was one of the scholars 
at Oxford when Thomas Linacre taught Greek 
there; and with a part of the great ches that he 
got from the king he built the great college, called 
Christ Church, at Oxford, and a school at Ipswich, 
the town where he was born. He also built the great 
palace of Hampton Court, and made a present of it 
to the king. And these you know were all useful 
things. 

But Cardinal Wolsey was proud towards the 
nobles, and had to tax the people heavily to pay for 
the king’s wars; so he was greatly disliked. And 
some persons told the king that the cardinal spoke 
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ill of him, and that he boasted of being richer and 
more powerful than the king. So Henry, who was 
very passionate, ordered all his riches to be taken 
away from him suddenly, and sent for him to London, 
where I am almost sure he intended to order his 
head to be cut off. But the cardinal fell ill and died 
on the road. His last words were—“ If I had served 
God as diligently as I have served the king, He 
would not have given me over in. my grey hairs.” 

Now I must end this chapter. In the next I shall 
tell you about King Henry’s six wives. 
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HENRY VIII—Continued. 


How King Henry married six times; and how he got rid of his 
wives when he was tired of them. 


HENRY the Highth’s first wife was Catherine of 

Arragon. She was a princess from Spain, who 
came to England to be married to Prince Arthur, 
King Henry’s brother. But as you read in the 
chapter before the last, Prince Arthur died when 
he was very young; and Catherine was married to 
Henry. 

They had only one daughter, the Princess Mary, 
who came to be Queen of England, as you will read. 
Now, though Henry was very fond of his wife for a 
great many years, he grew tired of her at last, and 
wished very much to marry a beautiful young lady 
who lived with Queen Catherine. 

He determined to get some of those ale who 
are always willing 16: do as their king pleases, in- 
stead of being honest and doing only what is right, 
to find out some excuses for sending away good 
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Queen Catherine, for indeed she was very good, and 
loved the king very dearly. So at last they found 
some, which you could not understand if I told you; 
and they divorced Queen Catherine, that is, they 
sent her away from the king, and said he might 
marry anybody else that he pleased. 

The good queen lived about three years after- 
wards, sometimes at Ampthill, sometimes at other 
country places, and died at Kimbolton. 

The second wife of Henry was the beautiful young 
lady, Anne Boleyn, whose daughter, Elizabeth, be- 
came Queen of England after her sister Mary. But 
now King Henry, who had found out that he could 
make excuses for sending away one wife, began to 
wish for another change. 

I told you Anne Boleyn was young and beautiful. 
She was also clever and pleasant and I believe really 
good. But the king and some of his wicked friends 
pretended that she had done several bad things; and, 
as Henry had become very cruel as well as change- 
able, he ordered poor Anne’s head to be cut off. 

On the day she was to suffer death she sent to beg 
the king to be kind to her little daughter Elizabeth. 
She said to the last moment that she was innocent ; 
she prayed God to bless the king and the people, 
-and then she knelt down, and her head was cut off. 

I ought to have told you, that, before she was 
brought out of her room to be beheaded, she said to 
the gentleman who went to call her, “I hear the 
executioner is‘very skilful ; my neck is very small ;” 
and she put her hands round it and smiled, and 
made ready to go to die. 

The cruel king married another very pretty 
young woman the very next day. Her name was 
dane Seymour, and she had a son, who was after- 
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wards King Edward the Sixth. She died twelve 
days after the little prince was born, or perhaps 
Henry might have used her as ill as he did poor 
Anne Boleyn. 

The king’s fourth wife was found for him by his 
minister, Thomas Cromwell. She was the Princess 
Anne of Cleves, a German lady. But Henry took 
a dislike to her looks, so he put her away as he did 
Queen Catherine, and gave her a house to live in, 
and a good deal of money to spend, and thought no 
more about her. 

Next he married the Lady Catherine Howard ; 
but a very few months afterwards he accused her of 
some bad actions; and he had her beheaded. So 
he had put away two of his wives, he had cut off 
the heads of two others, and only one had died a 
natural death. 

Yet he found a lady, named Catherine Parr, who 
was a widow; and she married him very willingly, 
for she was ready to run the risk for the sake of 
being a queen. She was very clever, and contrived 
to keep the passionate and cruel king in good humour 
till he died, when I dare say she was not sorry to 
find herself alive and safe, for he had once intended 
to put her to death like Anne Boleyn and Catherine 
Howard. 

Now we will end this chapter about Henry’s 
wives. You will find that as he grew old he grew 
more and more passionate and cruel; and in what I 
have to tell you about some other parts of his reign, 
in the next chapter, you will see that he grew wicked 
in almost everything. 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


HENRY VIII.—Continued. 


How the Pope and the friars imposed upon the people; how dis- 
putes arose in England about religion; how King Henry seized 
the convents and turned out the monks and nuns; how he 
called himself Supreme Head of the Church, and put many people 
to death who did not agree with him in all things. 


N several parts of our history we have read of the 
Pope, that is, the Bishop of Rome. When 
Thomas 4 Becket was murdered in the reign of 
Henry the Second, I told you it was done after a 
quarrel between the king and Thomas, because 
Thomas wanted the Pope to have the power to 
punish clergymen in England, or to let them go 
without punishment, when they did wrong, without 
caring at all what the law of the country might be. 
Now more than three hundred years had passed, 
and the Popes still pretended to have great power. 
And a great many new kinds of clergymen, especially 
the Friars, had begun to go about the country, doing 
nothing themselves, and pretending that the people 
ought to give them meat, and drink, and lodging, 
because they could read and say prayers. Besides 
that, they used to pretend to cure diseases, by making 
people kiss old bones, or bits of rag, and other trash, 
which they said had once belonged to some holy 
person or another, which was as wicked as it was 
foolish. It wds wicked to tell such lies. It was 
foolish, because the cures that God has appointed for 
diseases are only to be learned by care and patience, 
and have nothing to do with such things as old bones 
and rags. 
However, almost everybody believed these things 
fora long time. But at last, people began to read 
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more books, asI told you in the chapter about Henry 
the Seventh ; and they learned how foolish it was to 
believe all the friars had said. 

One of the first books they began to read was the 
Bible, in which they found the commands of God ; 
and they saw that all men ought to obey the laws 
of the countries they live in. And they found that 
clergymen might marry, and that, though they 
ought to,be paid for teaching the people, they had 
no busin€ssto live idle. 

It was not only in England that the people began 
to think of these things, but in other countries, 
especially in Germany, where a learned man, named 
Martin Luther, was the first who dared to tell the 
clergymen how ill he thought they behaved, and to 
try to persuade all kings and princes to forbid the 
Pope’s messengers and priests to meddle with the 
proper laws of the country. There were many other 
things he found fault with very justly, which I can- 
not tell you now, as we must speak of what was 
done in England. 

You have not forgotten that I told you that 
gentlemen began to study a great deal in the reign 
of Henry the Seventh, and I promised to tell you 
something about Thomas Linacre’s scholars. 

One of these was a gentleman of Rotterdam, in 
Holland, who came to England on purpose to learn 
Greek. His name was Erasmus, and he was famous 
for writing better Latin than anybody had done 
since the time of the old Romans. 

Another was Sir Thomas More, who was Lord 
Chancellor of England during part of Henry the 
Highth’s reign; he was very learned and wise, and, 
besides that, very good-humoured and cheerful. 

Erasmus and Sir Thomas More were very great 
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friends, especially when Sir Thomas was young; 
and they used to write pleasant letters and books, 
to show how wrong those persons were who be- 
lieved in the foolish stories told by the friars, and 
how wicked many of the clergymen were, who 
lived idle lives, and passed their time in eating and 
drinking, and in doing many bad things, instead of 
teaching the people, as it was their duty to do. 

Besides these two great friends, there were several 
others, especially Tonstall and itinely who both 
were taught by Linacre, and are remembered to our 
time for being learned and good. 

By degrees, the English heard all that Martin 
Luther said in Germany about the Pope and his 
messengers, and the bad part of the clergymen; and 
many disputes arose among the people. Some said 
that we had no business to obey the Pope at all in 
anything, and that many of the things the clergy- 
men of Rome taught were wicked and false, and that 
God would punish those who believed them, now 
that they could read the Bible, and learn for them- 
selves what was right. 

Others said that those things were not false, and 
that we ought to believe them; and as to the Pope, 
we ought to obey him in everything about our 
churches and our prayers, and the way of worship- 
ping God. ; 

But the thing that made the people, who took 
the opposite side in the dispute most angry, was the 
quantity of land and money that the clergymen had 
persuaded different people to give them. Those 
who were against the Pope said that the clergymen 
had deceived the people and had pretended that they 
could prevail upon God to forgive their worst sins, 
if they would only give their lands and money to 
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the churches and convents, that the monks and friars 
might live in idleness. 

The others, who were for the Pope, pretended 
that clergymen were better and wiser than others, 
and therefore they ought to live in comfort, and 
grandeur, and leisure, and to have more power 
and money than other men. 

Now I believe the truth is, that in those days the 
clergymen were a, great deal too rich and power- 
ful, and that they oppressed the people in every 
country, and that they tried to keep them from 
learning to read, that they might not find out the 
truth from the Bible and other ‘good books. 

However, in England there were a great many 
good men on both sides. 

At first, the king took the part of the Pope, and, 
as he was very fond of showing his learning, he 
wrote a book to defend him against Martin Luther ; 
in return for which the Pope called Henry the 
DEFENDER OF THE FAITH. 

But soon afterwards King Henry began to change 
his mind. He thought the English clergymen would 
be better governed if the King of England were at 
their head instead of the Pope. Then he thought 
that, if all the convents were pulled down, and the 
monks and nuns made to live like other people, 
instead of idly, without doing anything, he might 
take their lands and money and give to his servants, 
or spend himself, just as he liked. 

As soon as Henry thought of these things, he set 
about doing what he wished. He would not listen 
even to the old men and women, who had lived in 
the convents till they were too old to work; he 
turned them all out. He would not listen to some 
good advice about leaving a few convents for those 
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who took care of the strangers and sick people, but, 
like a cruel and passionate man as he was, he turned 
them all out: many of them actually died of hunger 
and distress, and many more ended their lives as 
beggars. f 

Yet, although Henry was so cruel to the monks 
and priests, he would not allow the people to change 
many of the things that the followers of the Pope 
were most to blame for. He ote Se to be 
master, or, as he called it, SupREME ‘HEAD of the Eng- 
lish church and clergy, and to take the lands and 
money from the convents and abbeys. But he would 
not let everybody read the Bible, and would insist 
upon their worshipping God: as he pleased, not in 
the way they believed to be right. 

I have already told you that many very good 
men wished a great many changes to be made in 
the manner of worship, in teaching the people, and 
letting them read ; besides taking some of the lands 
and money of the convents, and forcing the clergy- 
men to use the rest of theirriches properly. Besides, 
they wished the clergymen to be allowed to marry. 

The chief persons who wished for these changes 
were—Cranmer, Archbishop of Canterbury; Latimer, 

Bishop of Worcester ; Shaxton, Bishop of Salisbury ; 
all very learned men; and they had most of the 
gentlemen and many of the people with them. 

Those who followed after these wise men were 
called PRroresTanrTs. 

But there were many great and good men who 
thought that the clergymen might alter some small 
things for the better, but they would not consent to 
pulling down the convents, nor taking their lands 
and money, nor to changing the way of worshipping 
God, nor to the king’s being at the head of the 
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Church of England, instead of the Pope. These men 
were called Papists. 

At the head of them were—Sir Thomas More; 
Tonstall, Bishop of Durham ; Warham, Archbishop of 
Canterbury ; and most of the lords in the kingdom. 

Now King Henry, although he chose to change 
the way of worship a little, and liked very well, as 
I said ‘before, to get all the lands and money into 
his hands, still wanted to go on with some of the 
worst customs of the old clergymen, and, according 
to his cruel temper, he made some very hard laws, 
and threatened to burn people alive who would not 
believe what he believed, and worship God in the 
way he chose. 

Many people, who could hardly understand what 
the king meant, were really burnt alive, according to 
that wicked law: but the thing that showed Henry’s 
badness more than any other; was his ordering Sir 
Thomas More’s head to be cut off, because he would 
not do as the king wished, nor say what he did not 
think was true. But I will write a chapter about 
that good man on purpose, after we have done with 
this wicked King Henry. 

Besides putting Sir Thomas More to death, the 
king cut off the heads of Bishop Fisher, the Marquis 
of Exeter, Lord Montague, Sir Edward Nevil, and, 
most shocking of all, the head of an old lady with 
grey hairs, named Margaret Plantagenet, only be- 
cause her son, Reginald Pole, afterwards called 
Cardinal Pole, would not come to England when 
Henry invited him. 

I dare say you are tired of reading of so much 
wickedness. I am sure I am tired of writing it, and 
TI will,only mention one thing more. A few days 
before Henry died he ordered the Earl of Surrey’s 
head to be cut off. 
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This Earl of Surrey was the most polite and 
pleasant, and clever young gentleman in England. 
But Henry was afraid that he would give trouble to 
his little son after his death. He was also going to 
cut off the head of Surrey’s father, the old Duke of 
Norfolk, but the king died the night before that was | 
to have been done, and so the Duke was saved. I 
do not believe that there was one person in England 
who could be sorry when Henry died. Evenly now, 
whenever his name is mentioned, we think of every- 
thing that is wicked. 


CHAPTER XL. 


How Sir Thomas More studied law, and became an orator; the 
wise and good men who visited him; how he was for some time 
in the King’s favour, but was afterwards imprisoned and put to 
death, because he would not do everything the King wished. 


WeELt, my dear little Arthur, we have done with 

the cruel King Henry the Highth, and I am 
going to keep my promise, and write a little chapter 
about Sir Thomas More. 

We read in the chapter about Henry the Seventh, 
that in his reign. the young gentlemen of England 
began to study and read, and even to write books, 
instead of spending all their time in fighting or 
hunting. And I told you that Thomas Linacre, the 
great physician, taught a great many gentlemen at 
Oxford to read and write Greek, and that Sir 
Thomas More was one of his scholars. 

Sir Thomas More’s father wished him to be a 
lawyer, and, though he did not like it himself, he 
left his other learning and studied law to please his 
father, and he became a great lawyer. 
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He was handsome and good-natured, very cheerful, 
and fond of laughing. He had a pleasant voice, and 
it is said that he was the first Englishman who 
could be called an orator, that is, a man who can 
speak well before a great number of others (as a 
clergyman does when he preaches in a large church), 
and either teach them or persuade them to think or 
do as he wishes. 

But what you will like best to-hear is, how good 
he was to his little son and his daughters: he used 
to laugh with them and talk with them, and as he 
had a pretty garden round his house at Chelsea, he 
used to walk and play with them there. 

Besides this, he was so kind 1o them, that he had 
the best masters in England to teach them different 
languages, and music; and they used to have very 
pleasant concerts, when his wife and daughters used 
to play on different instruments, and sing tohim. He 
was very fond of painting, and had the famous painter, 
Hans Holbein, in his house a long time. 

Sometimes he and his children read pleasant books 
together, and he was particularly careful to instruct 
his little girls, and they read and wrote Latin very 
well, besides being very good workwomen with their 
needles, and understanding how to take care of a 
house. 

You may think what a happy family this was, 
and how much all the children and the parents 
loved one another. All the best men that were 
then alive used to come now and then and see Sir 
Thomas More and his family. There was the famous 
Erasmus, whom I mentioned before; and Bishop 
Tonstall, who often contrived to save people from 
the cruel Henry, when he had ordered them to be 
burnt ;\and Dean Colet, who began that good school 
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at St. Paul’s, in London, for boys whose parents 
were too poor to have them properly taught. You 
may think how happy Sir Thomas More was at 
Chelsea, loving his wife and children, who were all 
good, and most of them clever, and seeing his good 
and wise friends every day. 

But you know that God gives men duties to do for 
the country they live in, as well as for themselves; 
and as Sir Thomas More was a lawyer, he was 
obliged to attend to his business, and when he be- 
came a judge, it took up so much of his time that he 
could not be so much at his house*at Chelsea as he 
wished. It was still worse whem. Henry the Eighth 
made him Lord Chancellor of England, and required 
most of his spare time to talk with him, instead of 
letting him go home. 

For some time King Henry liked him very much, 
and everybody was in hopes that he might make the 
king a better man. 

But Henry was too bad and too cruel to take 
advice. The first dislike he showed to Sir Thomas 
More was because that honest man did not wish him 
to send away his good wife, Catherine of Arragon, 
and marry another woman while she was alive. 
Afterwards he-was angry with him because he would 
not leave off thinking that the Pope was head of the 
Christian Church, and say what‘ Henry pleased, 
though he tried every means to persuade him to 
do so. 

At last the king sent him to prison on that ac- 
count, and kept him there a whole year, and sent all 
sorts of people to him, to try and get him to say the 
king was in the right, whatever he might say or do, 
and particularly that it was right for him to be called 
the Supreme Head of the Church of England. 
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But More would not tell a lie. He knew his duty 
to God required him to speak the truth; and as he 
thought the king wrong, he said so boldly. This so 
enraged the cruel tyrant, that he determined to put 
him to death; but he made believe to be sorry, and 
said he should have a fair trial, and sent for him 
out of prison, and made a number of noblemen and 
gentlemen ask him the same things over again that 
he had been asked in prison before. And as he still 
gave the same answers, the king ordered his head to 
be cut off. 

In all the whole year he had been in prison he had 
only been allowed to see his wife once; and his 
eldest daughter Margaret, who was married to a Mr. 
Roper, once also.. The cruel king now ordered that 
he should be kept in prison, without seeing any of 
his family again before his death; but Margaret 
Roper waited in the street, and knelt down near 
where he must pass, that he might give her his 
blessing. Then she determined to try to kiss her 
own dear father before he died; so, without minding 
the soldiers who were carrying him to prison, or the 
crowd which were standing round, she ran past them 
all and caught her father in her arms, and kissed 
him over and over again, and cried so bitterly that 
even the soldiers could not help crying too. 

The only thing More begged of the king on the 
day he was beheaded was, that his dear daughter 
might be allowed to go to his funeral; and he felt 
happy when they told him all his family might go. 

After Sir Thomas More’s head was cut off, the 
cruel king ordered it to be stuck upon a pole on 
London bridge; but Margaret Roper soon contrived 
to get it down. She kept it carefully till she died, 
and then it was buried with her. 
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As long as there are any good people in the world, 
Sir Thomas More and his daughter will be loved 
whenever their names are heard. 


CHAPTER XLI, 


EDWARD VI~1547 to1653. 


How Edward the Sixth was taught to be a Protestant; how the 
Protector Somerset went to war in Scotland; how he caused 
his brother to be beheaded, and was afterwards beheaded him- 
self; how the Duke of Northumberland persuaded the King to 
leave the kingdom to Lady Jane Grey. mite 


WHEN King Henry the Eighth died, his only son, 
who was but nine years old, was made king 
under the name of Edward the Sixth. 

Of course the little prince could not do much of a 
king’s proper business himself; but his guardians, 
and especially his mother’s brother, managed the 
kingdom tolerably well for him at first. 

The little boy was very gentle and fond of learning. 
He was serious and clever too: he wrote down in a 
book every day what he had been about, and seemed 
to wish to do what was right; so the people thought 
they might have a really good king. 

I told you, when I mentioned the alteration in 
religion in Henry the Eighth’s reign, that though 
nearly all the nobles continued Papists, yet many of 
the gentlemen and the people were Protestants. Now 
King Edward’s uncles and teachers were Protestants, 
and they taught the young king to be one also, and 
laws were made by which all the people in England 
were ordered to be Protestants too. 

The Bible was allowed to be read by everybody 
who chose it, in English, and the clergymen were 
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ordered to say the prayers in English instead of 
Latin, which very few could understand. The king 
was declared to be the head of the Church; clergy- 
men were allowed to marry; and those persons 
whom Henry the Highth. had put in prison were set 
free. 

These things were not only good for the people 
then, but they have been of use ever since. As the 
English clergymen, and schools,.and colleges, have 
had no foreign Pope to interfere with them, they 
have been able to teach such things as are good and 
useful to England. Clergymen who are married, 
and have families living in the country among the 
farmers and cottagers, may set good examples and 
teach useful things, by the help of their wives and 
children, which the clergy who were not married 
could never do. 

And as for reading the Bible, and saying prayers 
in English, it must be better for us all to learn our 
duties, and speak of our wants to God, in the language 
we understand best. 

For these reasons the reign of Edward the Sixth is 
always reckoned a very good one for England. 

There were, however; some very wrong things 
done in it, and some unhappy ones, owing to the 
king’s being so very young. 

I told you he was only nine years old when he 
came to be king. Those in whose care his father 
had placed him and the kingdom, allowed one of the 
king’s uncles, the Duke of Somerset, to become his 
chief guardian and adviser, and he is always called 
the Lord Protector Somerset. 

A quarrel which Henry the Highth had begun with 
Scotland was carried on by Somerset, who went him- 

self to\Scotland with an army, and beat the Scots at 
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the battle of Pinkie; but the war did no good, and 
was not even honourable to England. Somerset 
offered to make peace if the Scottish lords would 
allow their young Queen Mary to marry our young 
King Edward, when the children were old enough, 
and then England and Scotland might have been one 
kingdom from that time. 

I should tell you that the last king of Scotland, 
James the Fifth, was dead, and that his widow was a 
French lady, and ruled the kingdom, with the help 
of the Scottish nobles, for her little daughter, who 
was five years old. She and the nobles at that time 
were Papists, and would not allow Mary to marry 
the Protestant King Edward of England, but sent 
her to France, where she married a French prince, 
and was Queen of France for a little while. 

When the Protector Somerset came back from 
Scotland, the great Lords at first seemed glad to see 
him; but by degrees they made the young king 
think very illof him. Besides, many hated Somerset 
for his pride. He pulled down several churches and 
bishops’ palaces, to make room for his own palace in 
the Strand. The great building that now stands in 
the same place is still called Somerset House. 

I am sorry to tell you that one of the Protector’s 
enemies was his own brother, Lord Seymour of 
Sudely, a very brave but bad man, who was the 
High Admiral of England. 

Now the Admiral wished to be the king’s guardian 
instead of Somerset; and he was trying to do this 
by force. So he was seized and tried; and his own 
brother, the Protector, signed the order for him to 
be beheaded. 

Somerset did this to save his own life; but soon 
after this his enemies grew too strong for him, and 
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Lord Warwick, who had become the chief ruler, got 
the king to sign an order to behead Somerset. 
Although he was a king, the poor boy must have 
been very unhappy. He had been persuaded to 
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The Protector Somerset accusing his Brother before King 
dward VI. 
order his own two uncles to be beheaded; and 
although he had two sisters, he could not make 
friends with them, because they were brought up to 
thinkiall he did was wrong. 
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The eldest was the daughter of Henry the Eighth’s 
first wife, Catherine of Arragon. She was twenty- 
one years older than the king, and she was a Papist, 
and hated all the Protestants, and the king most 
of all. 

The king’s second sister was the daughter of poor 
Queen Anne Boleyn. Her name was Elizabeth; she 
was a Protestant, and was only four years older than 
her brother, who loved her, and used to call her his 
“sweet sister Temperance.” 

He had one cousin, whom he saw often, and who 
was very beautiful and good, and loved learning ; 
' her name was Lady Jane Grey. I shall have a good 
deal to tell you about her, and how she used to read 
and learn as well as the little king. 

But I must now tell you what happened when the 
Protector was beheaded. Although he had offended 
the great lords, and they had persuaded the king 
that he deserved to die, the people loved him. He 
had always been kind to them, and the laws made 
while he was Protector were all good for England. 
On the day when his head was cut off on Tower-hill 
—it was early in the morning—a great many people 
were collected to see him die. Suddenly one of the 
king’s messengers rode up to the scaffold where 
Somerset stood ready for the executioner ; the people 
hoped the king had sent a pardon for fe uncle, and 
shouted out, “A pardon! a pardon! God save the 
king!” But it was not true; there was no pardon. 
Somerset was a little moved when the people shouted, 
but he soon became quite quiet. He spoke kindly 
and thankfully to some of his friends who were 
shedding tears near him, and then laid his head 
upon the block, and was beheaded. 

After this time the Earl of Warwick managed the 
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country for the king. But the poor young prince 
did not live long. Soon after his uncle’s death he 
began to cough and look very ill, and everybody saw 
that he was likely to die. 

Now the person who was to reign over England 
after Edward’s death was his eldest sister, the Prin- 
cess Mary, and, as I told you, she was a Papist, or, 
as we now call it, a Roman Catholic. 

The Earl of Warwick, who had been made Duke 
of Northumberland, had ason named Lord Guildford 
Dudley, who married the king’s good and beautiful 
cousin, Lady Jane Grey. These young people were 
both Protestants, and Northumberland hoped that 
the people would like to have Lady Jane for their 
queen, in case the young king should die, better than 
the Roman Catholic Princess Mary; and then he 
thought that, as he was the father of Jane’s husband, 
he might rule the kingdom in her name, and get all 
the power for himself. 

Poor King Edward now grew weaker and weaker: 
he was taken to Greenwich for change of air, and 
seemed at first a little better, so that the people, who 
really loved their gentle and sweet-tempered young 
king, began to hope he might live. 

But Northumberland knew that Edward was dying, 
and he never left him, that he might persuade him 
to make a will, leaving the kingdom to his dear 
cousin, Lady Jane Grey, after his death. 

This was very wrong, because the king is only 
placed at the head of the kingdom, to do justice and 
to exercise mercy. He cannot buy or sell the king- 
dom, or any part of it. He cannot change the 
owner of the smallest bit of land without the autho- 
rity of the whole parliament, made up of the king 
himself, and the lords and gentlemen of the commons 
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along with him. Of course, therefore, Northumber- 
land was wrong, in persuading the young king to 
make such a will without the advice of parliament. 
You will read presently how Northumberland was 
punished. 

Soon after this will was made poor Edward the 
Sixth died. He was not quite sixteen years old. He 
was so mild and gentle, that everybody loved him. 
He took such pains to learn, and do what was right, 
that the people were in hopes of having a really good 
and wise king. But it pleased God that he should 
die. His last prayer as he lay a dying was, “‘O Lord, 
save thy chosen people of England. Defend this realm 
from papistry, and maintain thy true religion ” 


Cuarrer XLII. 
. THE STORY OF LADY JANE GREY. 


How Lady Jane Grey was called Queen for ten days, and was 
afterwards imprisoned; how she was fond of learning; how 
she was persuaded to become Queen against her will; and how 
she and her husband were put to death by Queen Mary. 


Two days after King Edward died, Northumber- 
land had Lady Jane Grey proclaimed, or called 
queen, in London. 

On the same day the Lady Mary’s friends had her 
proclaimed at Norwich. 

Some people would have liked Lady Jane best, 
first, because their dear young King Edward had 
wished her to be queen; and next, because she was 
beautiful, virtuous, and wise, and, above all, a Pro- 
testant. But then they feared and hated her father- 
in-law, Northumberland. They remembered that he 
had persuaded King Edward to order the Protector 
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Somerset to be beheaded. They knew that he was 
cruel, and jealous, and revengeful; they thought 
that he only pretended to be a Protestant, and 
because he was such a bad man, they were afraid to 
let his son’s wife be queen. 

One by one all Northumberland’s friends left him 
and joined the Lady Mary, who was the rightful 
queen; and after Lady Jane Grey had been called 
queen for ten days, she went to her private home at 
Sion House, a great deal happier than the day when 
they took her away to make her a queen. 

It would have been well if Queen Mary had left 
her cousin there. But she was of a cruel and 
‘revengeful temper, and not content with sending 
Northumberland to prison in the Tower of London, 
for setting up her cousin as queen, she sent Lady 
Jane and her husband, Lord Guildford Dudley, also 
to the Tower. 

But I must tell you a great deal more about Lady 
Jane Grey, and I will begin her story at the time 
when she was very young indeed. 

As she was only a few months older than her 
cousin Edward the Sixth, she had the same teachers 
in everything, and she was like him in gentleness, 
goodness, and kindness. Her masters found that 
she was still cleverer than the little king, and that 
she learned Latin and Greek too more readily than 
he did. She knew French, and Spanish, and Italian 
perfectly, and loved music and painting. She used 
to thank God that she had strict parents and a » kind 
and gentle schoolmaster. 

She was married when very young to Lord Guild- 
ford Dudley, only a few weeks before King Edward 
died; and she was very sorry when she found out 
that We husband wanted to be king. 
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When King Edward died, Lady Jane’s father, the 
Duke of Suffolk, and her husband’s father, the Duke 
of Northumberland, went to Lady Jane, and fell upon 
their knees before her, and offered her the crown of 
England, at the same time telling her that her cousin 
the king, whom she loved very much, was dead. On 
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Lady Jane Grey refusing the Crown. 


hearing this she fainted, and then refused the crown, 
saying, that while the ladies Mary and Elizabeth 
were alive, nobody else could have a right to it. 

At last, however, though the two dukes could not 
prevail upon her to allow herself to be called Queen 
of England, her husband and her mother begged her 
so hard to be queen, that she consented. 
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I have already told you that she was only called 
queen for ten days, and that Queen Mary sent her 
and her husband to the Tower. 

They were not allowed to see one another in their 
prison. However, as they were not beheaded imme- 
diately, people hoped that Mary would spare them. 
But she was too cruel. After she had kept them 
closely shut up for nearly eight months, she ordered 
both their heads to be cut off. Dudley was to be 
executed on Tower-Hill, in sight of all the people; 
Lady Jane in a court within the Tower, with only a 
few persons round her. 

When Lady Jane knew this, she had no wish to 
do anything but prepare for her own death next 
day. She wrote a letter to her father, to take leave 
of him, in which she said, “ My guiltless blood may 
cry before the Lord, mercy to the innocent!” She 
left her Greek Testament. to her sister Catherine, 
with a Greek letter written on a blank leaf in it. 

Early in the morning of the 12th day of February 
Lady Jane stood by the iron-barred window of her 
prison, and saw her dear husband led through the 
Tower gate to be beheaded. Not long afterwards 
she was praying near the same spot, and saw a 
common cart coming from the gate, and in it her 
husband’s body, all covered with blood. 

When she was taken from prison to be beheaded, 
she spoke kindly and gently to everybody near her. 
As Sir John Brydges, the keeper of the Tower, led 
her from her room to the scaffold; he asked her for 
a keepsake, and she gave him a little book, in which 
she had written three sentences, one in Greek, one 
in Latin, and one in English. 

She spoke to the officers and servants before she 
was beheaded, saying that she had never intended to 
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do wrong, that she only obeyed her parents in pein 
queen, and that she trusted to be forgiven. 

Her maidens then took off some part of her dress ; 
she knelt down and laid her head upon the block, 
and her beautiful head was cut off before she was 
seventeen years old. 

The people now were sorry they had aTowed Mary 
to be queen, for they thought that if she could order 
these two good and innocent young people to be put 
to death, she would not spare anybody whom she 
might happen to hate. And so it proved, as you 
will read in the next chapter. a 
beg 


CHAPTER XLII. 
MARY.—1558 to 1558. 


How Sir Thomas Wyat rebelled against Queen Mary, but was 
overcome, and he and many others were put to death; how she 
offended the people by marrying the King of Spain; and how a 
great many people were burnt for being Protestants. 


MEY, the daughter of Henry the Eighth, and of 
Catherine of Arragon, his first wife, was so 
cruel that she is always called Broopy Mary. 

She was at Hunsdon when her brother died; but 
instead of going directly to London to be made 
queen, she went first to Norwich, for fear of the 
Duke of Northumberland, and afterwards to London, 
as you read in the last chapter. 

One of the very first things she did was to order 
the heads of the Duke of Northumberland and 
several other gentlemen to be cut off. She then 
offended the people by forbidding them to say their 
public prayers or to read the Bible in English: she 
ordered all the clergymen to send away their wives, 
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and she determined to restore the Roman Catholic 
worship again. 

Many now began to be sorry that Mary was 
queen, and a number of people collected under the 
command of Sir Thomas Wyat and the Duke of 
Suffolk, to try to drive Mary out, and release Lady 
Jane, for this was before she was put to death. 
At one time Mary was in great danger, but Wyat’s 
men fell away from him, and he was taken and put 
to death. 

The hard-hearted queen determined to be revenged 
on those who had been with Sir Thomas Wyat. 
Besides beheading Lady Jane, as I have told you, 
she ordered the heads of the Duke of Suffolk and 
of many more gentlemen to be cut off, and stuck up 
the heads on poles all about the streets. She had 
fifty-two gentlemen hanged, all on the same day, 
and the people called the day Black Monday. She 
soon sent to fetch her sister Elizabeth from her 
house at Ashbridge, and on her coming to London 
sent her to the Tower. For two months Elizabeth 
was kept close in prison, whilst her enemies strove 
hard to have her beheaded. At last her friends 
prevailed, and she was sent to live at Hatfield. 

The next thing Mary did to offend the people of 
England was to marry the Spanish prince, who was 
soon after Philip the Second, King of Spain. He 
was as ill-tempered and as cruel as the queen, and 
encouraged her in hating the Protestants, and in 
trying to make all the English people Roman 
Catholics again. 

The queen’s cousin, Cardinal Pole, was soon sent 
from Rome by the Pope. And one day Queen Mary 
and King Philip, with the nobles and commons, knelt 
before the Cardinal, and confessed the wickedness of 
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England in casting off the power of the Pope. So 
the Cardinal forgave them, and received England 
back to the Romish Church. 

The persons who helped Mary most in her cruelty 
were Gardiner, Bishop of Winchester, and Bishop 
Bonner. These two men were the most cruel I ever 
heard of, and determined to burn everybody who 
would not agree with the queen in her religion. 

The first person Gardiner ordered to be burnt 
alive was one of the clergymen belonging to the 
great church of St. Paul in London; his name was, 
Rogers. That good man would not do what he 
thought wrong towards God to please either Gardiner 
or the queen, so they sent him to the great square 
called Smithfield, and there had him tied to a | : 
and a fire lighted all round him, so as to kill him. 
As he was going along to be burnt, his wife and 
his ten little children met him, and kissed him, 
and took leave of him, for Gardiner would not let 
them go to him while he kept him in prison before 
his death. 

The next was Dr. Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester. 
He died saying prayers, and preaching to the people 
round about him, and thanking God for giving him 
strength to speak the truth, and keep His command- 
ments. 

Altogether, there were nearly three hundred men 
and women burnt by Queen Mary’s orders; but I 
will only tell you the names of three more, for I hate 
to write about such wicked doings. 

You remember I mentioned Bishop Latimer among 
the good men who were Protestants, He had come 
to be avery old man in Mary’s reign; but she would 
not spare him, but sent him with another bishop, a 
friend of his, as good and learned as himself, named 
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Ridley, to Oxford, where they were burned together, 
only because they were Protestants. 

At last Mary determined to order the death of the 
wise and good Archbishop Cranmer. He had always 
been very gentle and rather fearful, and he wrote to 
Mary, and tried by every means to get her to allow 
him to live. They made him hope to be spared if 
he would give up his religion, and promise to be 
a Papist. As soon as he had been so weak as to do 
this, she ordered him to be burned at Oxford. When 
he was taken to be tied to the stake, he stretched out 
his right hand that it might burn first, because it 
had written through fear what he did not mean. He 
took off all his clothes but his shirt, and with a very 
cheerful countenance he began to praise God aloud, 
and to pray for pardon for the faults he might have 
committed during a long life. His patience in bear- 
ing the torment of burning, and his courage in dying, 
made all people love him as much as it made them 
hate the queen and Bonner. 

Nothing did well in this cruel queen’s reign. She 
went to war with France to please her husband the 
king of Spain, and in that war the French took 
Calais from the English, who had kept it ever since 
Edward the Third’s reign.* 

Queen Mary died the same year in which she lost 
Calais, after being queen only five years. 


* Little Arthur should look back, and read the story of the 
taking of Calais, and of the good Eustace de St. Pierre. 
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CHAPTER XLIYV. 


ELIZABETH—1558 to 1603. 


How Queen Elizabeth allowed the people to be Protestants; how 
they learned many useful things from foreigners who had been 
persecuted in their own country; how Mary Queen of Scots was 
driven from her kingdom, and was imprisoned, and at last 
beheaded, by Elizabeth. 


UEEN ELIZABETH’S reign was so very long, 
and there are so many things in it to tell you 
about, that Iam sure we must have three chapters 
about her, and you will find both good and bad in 
them; but after all you will think that her being 
queen was a very good thing for England. 

When Queen Mary died, Elizabeth was at Hatfield, 
where she stayed a little while, till some of the 
great and wise men belonging to the country went 
to her to advise her what she had best do for the 
good of England, and how she should begin. At 
the end of a week she went to London. 

She was twenty-five years old, and very pleasant 
looking. She was a good scholar in Latin, Greek, 
Italian, and some other languages; but she loved 
English above all. 

The first thing Elizabeth and her wise counsellors 
did was to set free all the poor Protestants whom 
Queen Mary and Bishop Bonner had put in prison, 
and intended to burn. Then she allowed the Bible 
and prayers to be read in English. 

When Elizabeth rode through London to be 
crowned in Westminster Abbey, the citizens made 
all sorts of fine shows to do honour to a queen 
who had already been so good to the poor Pro- 
testants. They hung beautiful silks and satins out 
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at the windows like flags; they built fine wooden 
arches across the streets, which they dressed up 
with branches of trees and flowers; and just as the 
_ queen was riding under one of them, a boy beauti- 
fully dressed was let down by cords from the top, 
who gave the queen a beautiful Bible, and then he 
was drawn up again. Elizabeth took the Bible and 
kissed it, and pressed it to her bosom, and said it 
was a present she liked best of all the fine things 
the people had given her that day. 

Afterwards she appointed Protestant bishops, and 
made a very good and learned man, named Matthew 
Parker, Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Queen Elizabeth did not find it very easy to undo 
all the mischief that Queen Mary had done; but at 
last, with the help of her good counsellors, England 
was at peace, and the people were settled, some on 
their lands, where they were beginning to sow more 
corn and make more gardens than they had done 
before, and some in different trades; for the English 
learned to make a great many things at this time 
from strangers that came to live here. 

I will tell you why they came. That cruel Philip 
the Second, King of Spain, who had been married to 
Queen Mary, was King over Flanders and Holland, 
as well as Spain. A great many of the people in 
those countries were Protestants: but Philip wanted 
to make them Papists by force, and would have 
burnt them as Queen Mary did the Protestants in 
England. But they got away from him, and, hear- 
ing that Queen Elizabeth was a friend to the 
Protestants, they came here. And as some of them 
were spinners and weavers, and others dyers, and so 
on, they began to work at their trades, and taught 
them to the English. Since that time we have 
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always been able to make woollen and linen cloths 
ourselves. 

So you see that King Philip, by being cruel, 
drove away useful people from his country, and 
Queen Elizabeth, by being kind and just, got 
those useful people to do good to our own dear 
England. 

I must tell you a sad story of the worst thing 
that happened in Queen Hiizabeth’s time, in this 
chapter, because it has a great deal to do with the 
Protestants and Papists. 

In the chapter about Edward the Sixth you read 
that there was a beautiful young Queen of Scotland, 
and that the English wished King Edward to marry 
her; but that she went to France, and married the 
young French king instead. 

She was so very young when she first went, that 
her husband’s mother kept her to teach along with 
her own little girls till she was old enough to be 
married; and I am sorry to say that she taught her 
to be cunning, and deceitful, and cruel. 

Her name was Mary, and she was the most 
beautiful young queen in the world; and the old 
French queen, whose name was Catherine, taught 
her to love dress, and shows, and dancing, more 
than anything, although she was so clever that she 
might have learned all the good things that the 
beautiful Lady Jane Grey had learned. 

The young King of France died very soon, and 
then Mary, who is always called Queen of Scots, 
went home to Scotland. If she had been wise, she 
might have done as much good as her cousin Queen 
Elizabeth did in England. 

But she had pect too long living in gaiety and 
amusement in France, to know what was best for 
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her people; and instead of listening to wise coun- 
sellors, as Elizabeth did, she would take advice from 
nobody but Frenchmen, or others who would dance 
and sing instead of minding serious things. 

When she went away from Scotland all the people 
were Papists; but long before she got back, not 
only the people, but most of the great lords, were 
Protestants; and Mary was very much vexed, and 
tried to make them all turn Papists again. 

At last, there was a civil war in Scotland, be- 
tween the Papists and Protestants, which did much 
mischief: at the end of it, the Protestants promised 
Mary to let her be a Papist, and have Papist 
clergymen for herself and the lords and _ ladies 
belonging to her house; and she promised that her 
children should be brought up as Protestants, and 
that the people should be allowed to worship God in 
the way they liked best. 

Just before this war Mary had married her cousin, 
Henry Stuart, called Lord Darnley, who was very 
handsome; and she liked him very much indeed for 
a little time, and they had a son called James. But 
soon afterwards Mary was very much offended with 
Darnley, and showed great favour to Lord Bothwell. 
Not long afterwards Lord Bothwell murdered 
Darnley at the very time when Mary was giving 
a ball in her palace and was dancing merrily; and 
most people then thought that Mary had planned 
the wicked deed with Bothwell that she might be 
able to marry him. 

And it turned out juBE as everybody expected; 
so you cannot wonder that most of those who were 
good were very angry indeed when they found that 
she chose to marry that wicked man three months 
after he had killed her poor husband. 
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Then there was another civil war, and Mary was 
put into prison in Loch-Leven Castle, which stands 
on a little island in the middle of a lake. However, 
by the help of one of her friends she got out, and 
once more got her Papist advisers round her, who 
tried to make her queen again. 

But the Scots would not allow it, and they made 
her little infant James their king, and made the 
lords Murray and Morton, and some others, guar- 
dians for the little king and the kingdom. 

It would have been well for Queen Mary if she 
would have lived in Scotland quietly, and taken 
care of her little son herself. But her bad husband, 
Bothwell, had run away to save his own life, and 
Mary Queen of Scots chose to come to England, in 
hopes that Queen Elizabeth, her cousin, would help 
her to get the kingdom of Scotland again. 

I cannot tell you all the things that happened to 
Mary Queen of Scotsin England. But I must say 
that I wish she had never come. She first of all 
seemed to want to make friends with Elizabeth, but 
all the time she was sending letters to the kings of 
France and Spain, to ask them to help her to get 
not only Scotland, but England for herself, and she 
promised one of the great English lords she would 
marry him, and make him king, if he would help 
her too. 

She also sent to get the Pope’s help, and promised 
that all the people in England and-Scotland too 
should be Papists, and obey the Pope again, and 
send him a great deal of money every year, if she 
could only kill or drive away Queen Elizabeth. 

Now, Elizabeth’s faithful friends and wise counsel- 
lors found out all these letters to the Pope and the 


_ kings of France and Spain, and they were so afraid 
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lest any harm should happen to their good, useful 
Queen Elizabeth, that they kept Mary Queen of 
Scots in prison, sometimes in one great castle, some- 
times in another. 

They allowed her to walk, and ride, and to have 
her ladies and other friends with her, and many 
people visited her at first. But when it was known 
that she really wished to make the English all 
Papists again, she was not allowed to see so many 
people. ; 

At last—I could almost cry when I tell you of it 
—the beautiful, and clever, and very unhappy 
Queen of Scots was ordered to be beheaded! She 
was in prison at Fotheringay Castle when Queen 
Elizabeth’s cruel order to cut off her head was sent 
to her. The next day her steward and her ladies 
led her into the great hall of the castle, which was 
hung all round with black cloth. In the middle of 
the hall there was a place raised above the floor, 
also covered with black. There her maids took off 
her veil, and she knelt down and laid her beautiful 
head on the block. It was cut off, and her servants 
took it and her body to bury. 

Mary had done many wicked things: she had 
tried to do much mischief in England. But as she 
was not born in England, but was the queen of 
another country, neither Elizabeth nor her counsel- 
lors had any business either to keep her in prison, 
or to put her to death. They ought to have sent 
her, at the very first, safely to some other country, 
if they were really afraid she would do mischief in 
England. 

This is a very bad thing: and I cannot make any 
excuse for Elizabeth. I will only say that her old 
counsellors were so afraid lest Mary should prevail 
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on the kings of France and Spain to help her to kill 
Elizabeth, and make the English all Papists again, 
that they wished Elizabeth to have ordered Mary’s 
head to be taken off long before she really did so. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


ELIZABET H—Continued. 


How Queen Elizabeth refused to marry; how the ships and the 
sailors were improved in her reign; how some great admirals 
made many voyages and discoveries; how the King of Spain 
sent a great fleet and army to conquer England, but could not 
succeed; and how the English did much harm to Spain. 


iZ is quite pleasant, my little friend, to have to 

write a chapter for you, where I can tell you of 
all things going well for England, that dear country 
where God allows us to live, which He has given us 
to love, and to do all we can for. 

When first Elizabeth became queen, her counsellors 
and the parliament, and the people, all asked her to 
marry, and promised to receive kindly anybody she 
should choose. And the King of Spain asked her to 
marry him, but she told him she would not marry 
him, because he had been her sister’s husband ; 
and she did not believe the Pope had power to 
allow her to marry one who had been her sister's 
husband. Then the old Queen of France, Catherine 
of Medicis, who had taught poor Mary Queen of Scots 
to be so foolish and cruel, wanted Queen Elizabeth 
to marry one of her sons. But Elizabeth did not 
like them any better than she did Philip, yet more 
than once she pretended she was going to marry one 
of them, for she wanted to be friends with France, 
and so make England strong and able to fight suc- 
cessfully against Spain. Then some of the great 
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English lords wanted to marry her. But she knew 
that if she married one of them the others would be 
jealous, and, may be, would make a civil war in 
England; so she thanked the counsellors, and the 
Parliament, and the people, for their kindness, but 
said she would rather live single, as she had quite 
enough to do to govern the kingdom well, without 
being troubled with marrying. And she kept her 
word, and never married, and is always called the 
Maiden Queen. 

I told you long ago, that the first great sea-fight 
in which the English beat the French was in the 
reign of Edward the Third. Since that time the 
English ships had been very much improved ; instead 
of only one mast, the largest had three, and instead 
of stones for the sailors to throw at one another, 
there were large and small guns to fight with. 
Then the sailors were as much improved as the 
ships. Instead of only sailing along by the land, 
and only going to sea in good weather, they made 
long voyages. 

You know, in the reign of Queen Elizabeth’s grand- 
father, I told you that some bold sailors had sailed 
so far as America. Now Queen Elizabeth, who knew 
very well that the kings of France and Spain wanted 
to make war upon England, and drive her away, 
and oppress the Protestants, thought, like wise King 
Alfred, that the best way to defend England was to 
have plenty of ships and good seamen, and brave 
admirals and captains to command them; and so 
meet her enemies on the sea, and keep them from 
ever landing in England. 

I must tell you something about one or fed of 
Queen Elizabeth’s great admirals. 

Sir Francis Drake, the first man who ever sailed 
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his ship round the whole world, was born in Devon- 
shire, and went to sea at first with some other brave 
gentlemen, to carry on a war against some towns 
which the Spaniards had built in South America. 
This was very wrong, because private persons have 
no business to make war, and take towns, and make 
prisoners of the townspeople. Such things should 
only be done when there is a lawful war between 
two countries. Then, indeed, every man must do 
his duty, and fight as well as he can for his own 
country and king. If private gentlemen were to go 
and take towns belonging to other countries, now, they 
would be called prratss, and they would be hanged. 

However, as Sir Francis Drake grew older, he left 
off making private war, became one of the queen’s 
best admirals, and you will read more about him 
near the end of this chapter. 

When he made his grand voyage round the world, 
he sailed always from the Hast to the West. He 
first went round Cape Horn, at the very South end 
of South America, where he saw great islands of ice 
as high as a large hill, and penguins and albatrosses 
swimming about them. Then he sailed to the Spice 
Islands, where he saw cloves and nutmegs grow, 
and birds of Paradise flying about in the air, and 
peacocks in the fields, and monkeys skipping from 
tree to tree in the woods. Then he passed by the 
Cape of Good Hope, which is in the South part of 
Africa, where all the beautiful geraniums and heaths 
come from. 

Queen Elizabeth spoke to him kindly when he set 
out, and when he came back, after being three years 
at sea, she went and dined with him on board his own 
ship, and saw all the beautiful and curious things he 
had brought home with him. 
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Another great Admiral was Sir Martin Frobisher, 
who had been to the furthest parts of North America, 
and first saw all the land about Hudson’s Bay, and 
those countries to the south of that bay, where the 
English not long afterwards built towns, and settled 
a great many free states, that you will read a great 
deal about some day. 

In many things, the next admiral I will tell you 
about was a greater man than any of the rest. His 
name was Sir Walter Raleigh ; he was both a sailor 
and a soldier: sometimes he commanded a ship, and 
sometimes he fought along with the army on shore. | 

The first time the queen took notice of him was 

one day that she was walking in London, and came 
to a splashy place just as Sir Walter was going by. 
As she was thinking how she could best step through 
the mud, Sir Walter took off a nice new cloak that 
‘he had on, and spread it on the dirt, so that the 
queen might walk over without wetting her shoes. 
She was very much pleased, and desired him to go 
to see her at her palace; and as she found that he 
was very clever and very brave, she made him one 
of her chief admirals. 

Queen Elizabeth used to behave to her brave 
admirals and generals, and her wise counsellors, and 
even to her great merchants, like a friend. She 

visited them in their houses, and talked to them 
cheerfully of her affairs. She took notice of even 
the poorest people, and she used. to walk and ride 
about, so that all her subjects knew her and loved 
her. And now I am going to tell you a part of her 
history, which will show you how happy it was for 
her and for England that the people did love their 
good queen. 


The King of Spain had never loved Elizabeth ; and 
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he hated England, because the people were Protest- 
ants: and I am sure you remember how cruel he 
and his wife Queen Mary were to the English. 

He made war against England, and thought that 
if he could land a great army on the coast, he might 
conquer all the country and drive away Elizabeth, 
and make the English all Papists again. He hoped 
this would be easy, because he was the richest king 
in the world, and had more ships and sailors and 
soldiers than any other. And he began to build 
more ships and to collect more sailors and soldiers ; 
and he made so sure he should conquer England, 
that I have heard he even had chains put on board 
the ships, to chain the English admirals when his 
people should take them. 

This fleet, that King Philip made ready to conquer 
England, was the largest that any king had ever sent 
to sea, and he called it the “ Invincible Armada,” * 
because, he said, nobody could conquer it. 

But Queen Elizabeth heard in time that Philip 
was making ready this great navy, to bring as great 
an army to attack England. She immediately told 
the Parliament and people of her danger. She rode 
out herself to see her soldiers and her ships, and she 
said, she trusted herself entirely to her good people. 
The people soon showed her they might be trusted : 
they came willingly to be sailors and soldiers; and 
the great lords gave money to pay the soldiers; 
and many gentlemen built ships, and bought guns, 
and gave them to the queen. And she had soon a 
good fleet. It was not so large as King Philip’s 
indeed, and the ships were quite small compared with 
his; but the sailors belonging to it remembered that 
they were to fight for their own dear England, and 
for a queen whom they loved. 

* Armada is the Spanish word for Navy. 
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The Spanish Armada. 
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The chief admiral was Lord Howard of Effingham ; 
under him were Lord Seymour, Sir Francis Drake, 
Sir John Hawkins, Sir Martin Frobisher, Sir Walter 
-Raleigh, and several other lords and gentlemen. 
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Queen Elizabeth reviewing her army at Tilbury. 


The queen got ready herself to march to whatever 
place the Spaniards might land at. She had a good 
army a little way from London, at Tilbury Fort, 
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and she went there on horseback, and spoke to the 
soldiers, to give them courage. 

Oh, how anxious everybody in England was, when 
the news came that the great Armada was at sea, 
and sailing very near them! but it pleased God to 
save England. Soon after the Spanish fleet set sail 
a great storm arose, and many of the ships were 
so damaged that they could not come to England 
at all. 

When the iors did come, Queen Elizabeth’s fleet 
sailed out and followed them for a week up the 
English Channel, fighting and beating them all the 
way. At last, in the Straits of Dover, the English 
admirals sent fire ships into the middle of the 
Armada, and the Spaniards sailed away in a fright; 
and not one ship got to England to land Spanish 
soldiers. Twelve of them were taken or destroyed ; 
and another storm, greater than the first, sank a 
great, many and wrecked others, so that of all Philip’s 
great fleet and army, only one-third could get back 
to Spain; and they were so tired and so hurt that 
he never could get them together again to attack 
England. 

Philip must have been very sorry that he began 
to make war against England, for the war lasted as 
long as he lived, and every year the English admirals 
used to take a good many of his ships; and one year 
Lord Essex, who was a great favourite of Queen 
Elizabeth’s, landed in Spain, and took Cadiz, one of 
Philip’s best towns, and burnt a great many ships 
that were in its harbour. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 


£LLIZABETH.—Continued. % 


How Ireland was in an evil condition from the conquest ; how 
Elizabeth tried to improve it by sending it wise governors ; how 
the Earl of Desmond’s and the Earl of Tyrone’s rebellions were 
subdued; how the Earl of Essex behaved ill, and was put to 
death ; and how Sir Philip Sidney was killed in battle. 


i¢ is a long time since I mentioned and to you. 
You know that in the reign of King Henry the 
Second the English took a great part of it, and drove 
the old Irish away to the west side of the island. 
Now the English, who settled in Ireland at that 
time, soon grew more like Irish than Englishmen, 
and they were as ready to quarrel with any new 
English that went to settle there as the old Irish 
had been to quarrel with them; so poor Ireland had 
never been quiet. The different lords of the new 
Irish, and the kings of the old were always fighting, 
and then they sent to England sometimes to ask for 
help, and often to complain of one another. Then 
the kings of England used to send soldiers, with 
private captains, who very often fought whoever 
they met, instead of helping one side or the other ; 
and these soldiers generally treated the unhappy 
Trish as ill as the Danes used to treat the English. 
In Queen Elizabeth’s time the miserable people in 
Treland were never a day without some sad quarrel 
or fight in which many people were killed; and 
though Ireland is a good country for corn and cattle, 
and all things useful, yet there was nothing to be 
had there but oatmeal; the people lived like wild 
savages, and even a good many of the English that 
had settled there wore the coarse Irish dress, used. 
bows and arrows, and let their hair grow filthy and 
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matted, more like the wild old Britons you read of 
in the first chapter, than like Christian gentlemen. 

Ireland was strangely divided then; there was 
the part where the old Irish lived in huts among bogs 
-and mountains; then the part with a few old castles 
that the first English settlers had built; and then 
that where fresh captains, who had come from time 
to time, had fixed themselves in forts and towns ; 
and all these three parts were constantly at war. 

Elizabeth, when she found how very ill Ireland 
was governed, wished to make it a little more like 
England, and to try to bring the people to live in 
peace. She sent a wise Governor there, called Sir 
Henry Sydney, and then another called Arthur Lord 
Grey de Wilton; but all that these good men could 
do was to keep the new English a little in order, 
and to try to do justice to the other people. By the 
queen’s orders they set up schools, and a college in 
Dublin, in hopes that the young Irishmen would 
learn to become more like the men of other countries. 

But the bad way of governing Ireland had gone 
on too long to allow it to be changed all at once; 
and Elizabeth found she must send an army there to 
keep the different English and Irish chiefs in order, 
if she wished to have peace in the country. 

Now these chiefs were all Roman Catholics, for I 
believe there were no Protestants in Ireland but the 
very newest of the English; and when the King of 
Spain made war against Queen Hlizabeth, he sent 
some Spanish soldiers to Ireland to help the Irish 
chiefs to make war upon the English. 

The story of these wars is long and very a and 
belongs rightly to the history “of Ireland; but I 
must tell you what happened to one or two of the 
chief nien of Ireland at this time. 
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The Earl of Desmond was one who joined the 
King of Spain’s people, and when Lord Grey drove 
the Spaniards out of Ireland, Desmond tried to hide 
himself among the woods and bogs in the wildest 
_part of the country. But the English soldiers 
hunted him from place to place, so that he had no 
rest. One night he and his wife had just gone to 
bed in a house close by the side of a river; the 
English soldiers came, and the old Lord and Lady 
Desmond had just time to get up and run into the 
water, in which they stood up to their necks, till the 
English were gone. At last some soldiers, who were 
seeking for them, saw a very old man sitting by 
himself in a poor hut: they found out it was the 
Karl of Desmond, and they cut off his head directly, 
and sent it to Queen Hlizabeth. 

But the most famous Irishman at this time was 
Hugh O'Neil, Earl of Tyrone. His uncle, Shane 
O'Neil, tried to make himself King of Ulster, and 
hated the English so that he killed some of his own 
family because they wanted to teach the Irish to eat 
bread like the English, instead of oat cakes. 

This Hugh, Earl of Tyrone, had a large army of 
Trish, and fought all the queen’s officers for many 
years, though she sent many of the best and bravest 
there. Sir Henry Bagenal was one, and her greatest 
favourite, the Earl of Essex, was another. ‘Two or 
three times, when Tyrone was near being conquered, 
he pretended to submit, and promised that if the 
queen would forgive him, he would keep his Irish 
friends quiet. He broke his word, however, and 
kept a civil war up in Ireland till very near the 
queen’s death, when, after being almost starved for 
want of food in the bogs near his own home, he 
made peace in earnest, and Ireland was quiet for a 
few years. 
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We are now come to the end of Queen Elizabeth’s 
long and famous reign. She died when she had been 
yueen forty-five years, and was very unhappy at 
her death. Her favourite Lord Essex behaved so 
ill after he came from Ireland, that the queen’s 
counsellors ordered him to be put to death. Now, 
the queen had once given him a ring, when he was 
her greatest favourite, and told him, that if he 
would send it to her whenever he was in danger, 
-she would save his life and forgive any of his faults. 
She thought he would send this ring to her, when 
he knew he was condemned to have his head cut 
off: and so he did; but a cruel woman to whom he 
trusted it, to give the queen, never did so till long 
after Essex was dead ; and then Elizabeth, who was 
old and ill herself, was so vexed, that she hardly 
ever spoke to anybody again, and died in a few days 
afterwards at Richmond. 

It would make our little history too long, if I tried 
to tell you of all the wise and good things done by 
Elizabeth, or if 1 told you the names of half the 
famous men who lived in her time. 

Besides Essex, there was her other favourite, 
Leicester, a clever bad man. 

Her god-son, Harrington, belonged to the learned 
men and poets of her time; but neither he nor any 
of the rest, though there were many, were to be 
compared to Shakespeare, whose plays everybody 
reads and loves, nor even to Spenser, who lived and 
died in Elizabeth’s reign. 

Then there were her wise counsellors Sir Nicholas 
Bacon, Lord Burleigh, and Walsingham, and all the 
generals and admirals I have told you about. I 
must just mention one more, because you will wish 
to be like him when you grow up. He was Sir 
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Philip Sidney, the best and wisest, and most learned, 
and bravest. He was killed in battle. When he 
was lying on the ground, very hot and thirsty, and 
bleeding to death, a friend was bringing him a cup 
of water; but he happened to look round, and saw a 
poor dying soldier who had no friends near him, 
looking eagerly towards the cup. Sir Philip did not 
touch it, but sent it to be given to that soldier, who 
blessed him as he was dying. And that act of self- 
denial and mercy makes all who hear the name of 
Philip Sidney bless him even now. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 


JAMES I-16038 to 1625, 


How the King of Scotland became King of England also; how he 
and the Queen behaved very unwisely ; how he ill-treated the 
Papists and the Puritans; how the.Papists intended to destroy 
the King and the Parliament, but were prevented ; how Prince 
Charles and the Duke of Buckingham visited France and Spain ; 
how King James did many foolish things, and left his subjects 
discontented. 

JAMES STUART, the first King James of England, 

but the sixth of Scotland, was one of the most 
foolish and the most mischievous kings we ever had 
in England. He was the son of the unhappy Mary 

Queen of Scots, and after she was put in prison the 

first time, the Scotch lords made James king, though 

he was quite an infant. The lords gave him the best 
masters they cou!d find to teach him, and he learned 
what was in books very well, but nobody could ever 
teach him how to behave wisely. 

When Queen Elizabeth died, James, king of Scot- 
land, became king of England, because he was 

Elizabeth’s cousin, and from that time England and 
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Scotland have been under one king, and are called 
Great Britain. 

As soon as James heard the queen was dead, he 
set out from Scotland to come to London; for as 
Scotland was then a very poor country, he and a 
great number of Scotchmen who came with him 
thought they had nothing to do but to come to 
England, and get all the money they could by all 
sorts of ways. Then he made so many lords and 
knights that people began to laugh at him and his 
new nobles. But, worst of all, ho fancied that 
parliaments had no business to prevent kings from 
doing whatever they pleased, and taking money 
from their subjects whenever they liked. 

You may think how vexed the English were when 
they found that they had a king so unfit for them, 
after their wise Queen Elizabeth. 

The queen of James was Anno, the daughter of 
the king of Denmark. She was very extravagant, 
and loved feasts and balls, and acted plays her- 
self, and filled the court with rioting, instead of the 
lady-like music and dancing, and poetry and needle- 
work, that Queen Elizabeth and her ladies loved. 

Instead of riding about among the people, and 
depending on their love and good-will, James was 
always hiding himself; the only thing he seemed 
to love was hunting, and for the sake of that he 
neglected his people and his business. 

The favourites he had were far from being useful, 
or wise, or brave. He chose them for their good 
looks and rosy cheeks, without inquiring anything 
about their behaviour. 

He dealt severely with the Roman Catholics, whom 
he put in prison, and from whom he took a great 
deal of money. Then he disliked those Protestants 
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who did not wish to have bishops as well as parish 
clergymen, and who are mostly called Presbyterians ; 
but some were then named Puritans, and he would 
not let them alter the Prayer-book. 

The Roman Catholics being tired of the ill usage 
they got from King James, some of them thought 
that, if they could kill him, they might take one of 
his young children to bring up themselves, and have 
a Roman Catholic king or queen, and get all England 
and Scotland for themselves. They thought besides, 
that they had better kill all the lords and all the 
gentlemen of the House of Commons too, and so get 
rid of the whole Protestant parliament. 

From thinking wickedly they went on to do 
wickedly. They found there were some cellars 
under the houses of parliament, and they filled these 
cellars with gunpowder ; and as they expected the 
parliament would meet in the house all together, 
with the king, on the fifth day of November, they 
hired a man called Guy Fawkes to set fire to the 
gunpowder, and so to blow it up, and kill everybody 
there at once. 

Now, it happened that one of the lords, whose 
name was Mounteagle, had a friend among the Roman 
Catholics, and that friend wrote him a letter, with- 
out signing his name, to beg him not to go to the 
parliament that day, for that a sudden blow would 
be struck which would destroy them all. Lord 
Mounteagle took this letter to the king’s council. © 
Some of the councillors laughed at it, and said it 
was only sent to frighten Lord Mounteagle. But the 
king took it, and after thinking a little, he said, 
the sudden blow must mean something to be done 
with gunpowder, and he set people to watch who 
went in and out of the vaults under the parliament- 
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house; till at last, on the very night before the 
Roman Catholics hoped to kill the king and all 
those belonging to parliament, they caught Guy 
Fawkes with his dark lantern, waiting till the time 
should come for him to set fire to the gunpowder. 

The king was very proud of having found out 
what the letter meant, and used to boast of it as long 
as he lived; but the truth is that the king’s clever 
minister, Sir Robert Cecil, had found out all about the 
plot, and managed to let James have all the credit. 

So far I have only told you of the foolish behaviour 
of King James. I must now write about his mis- 
chievous actions. 

His eldest son, Prince Henry, died very young; he 
was a sensible lad, and the people were sorry when 
he died, especially as his brother Charles was a sickly 
little boy. 

Now, little Charles was a clever child, and had 
very good dispositions ; and if he had been properly 
brought up, he would have been a good king, and a 
happy man. Instead of that, you will read that he 
was a bad king, and I daresay you will cry when 
you find how very unhappy he was at last. 

James taught him that no power on earth had 
any right to find fault with the king, that the king’s 
power was given to him by God, and that it was a 
great sin to say that anything the king did was 
wrong. Thus he taught him to think that the people 
were made for nothing but to obey kings, and to 
labour and get money for kings to spend as they 
pleased, and that even the nobles were nothing but 
servants for kings; in short, he filled his poor little 
son’s mind with wrong thoughts, and never taught 
him that it was a king’s duty to do all the good he 
could, and to set an example of what is right, 
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Yet Charles had many good qualities, as you will 
read by-and-by. He was a good scholar, and loved 
books and clever men, and music, and pictures; and 
if he had only been taught his duty as a king pro- 
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King James I. with Steenie and Baby Charles 
perly, he would have done a great deal of good to 


England. 
T have told you that James used to make favour- 
ites of people, without caring much about their 
0 
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goodness. One of his greatest favourites was George 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, and he gave his son 
Charles to the duke to take care of, just when he 
was grownup. The silly king used to call Bucking- 
ham, Steenie, and the prince, Baby Charles, although 
he was almost as big and as old as a man. 

When the prince was old enough to be married, 
his father wished him to marry the Infanta of Spain. 
(In Spain the princes are called Infants, and the 
princesses Infantas.) Now the Duke of Buckingham 
wanted very much to go abroad, and show himself to 
all the princes and nobles in France and Spain, for 
he was very vain of his beauty and his fine clothes ; 
so he put it into the prince’s head, to tell his father 
he would not marry, unless he would let him go 
to Spain with the Duke of Buckingham, and see the 
Infanta before he married her. 

The poor foolish king began crying like a child, 
and begged his dear Steenie and Baby Charles not to 
go and Jeave him; but they laughed at him, and 
went and borrowed all his fine diamonds and pearls, 
to wear in their hats and round their necks, and 
took all the money they could get, and set off to go 
to Spain. They called themselves John Smith and 
Thomas Smith, and first they went to France. 

Prince Charles found the ladies in the French 
court very pleasant and entertaining. It is true that 
several of them were not very good, but then they 
amused Charles, and he was particularly pleased 
with the Princess Henrietta Maria, who was pretty 
and merry, and appeared to like Charles very much. 

They quickly pursued their journey through France 
to go to Spain, and when Charles and Buckingham 
first got there everything seemed very pleasant. 
The Infanta was handsome, but very different from 
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Henrietta Maria, for she was very grave and steady, 
and seemed as if she would be a fit wife for the 
prince, who was naturally grave and steady too, 

But the Duke of Buckingham quarrelled with some 
of the great men of the court, and was so much 
affronted at not being treated rather like a king than 
only a plain English nobleman, that he made the 
prince believe that the King of Spain meant to offend 
him, and did not really intend his daughter to marry 
him; and, in short, he contrived to make Charles so 
angry, that he left Spain in a rage, and afterwards 
married that very French princess, Henrietta Maria, 
whom he had seen at Paris. 

The bad education King James gave his son 
Charles, though it was the most mischievous of all 
his bad acts, was not the only one. 

The King of Spain had taken a dislike to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, who had been so great a favourite 
of Queen Elizabeth, because Raleigh had beaten his 
sailors at sea, and his soldiers ashore. But Sir 
Walter’s men happened to kill some Spaniards when 
they were looking for a gold mine in South America ; 
so the King of Spain demanded that James should 
put Raleigh to death, and James shamefully yielded 
to Spain, and ordered that great and wise man’s 
head to be cut off. 

As to Scotland, King James’s own country, he be- 
haved as ill in all things belonging to it as he did 
in England. But the thing that turned out worst 
for the country and his poor son Charles was his 
insisting on the Scotch people kneeling at the com- 
munion, keeping certain holy days, and having 
bishops, although the Scotch religion is presbyterian. 
This vexed the Scotch people very much indeed. 
And the Irish were not better pleased, because the 
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Roman Catholics were ill-treated by James, and most 
of the Irish were Roman Catholics. 

When James died, all the three kingdoms of Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland were discontented. Poor 
Ireland was even worse off than ever. Scotland had 
been neglected, and the people affronted about their 
religion ; and, in England, James had taken money 
unlawfully, and behaved so ill both to parliament 
and people, that everybody disliked him as a king, 
and he was so silly in his private behaviour, that 
everybody laughed at him as a gentleman. 

In short, I can praise him for nothing but a little 
book-learning ; but as he made no good use of it, he 
might as well have been without it. He reigned 
twenty-two years in England, during which there 
was no great war. But James had begun one against 
the Emperor of Germany and the King of Spain, just 
before his death. 

I must tell you of one very great man who lived 
in his reign, Lord Bacon. He was one of the wisest 
men that ever lived, though not without his faults, 
but when you grow up you will read his books if you 
wish to be truly wise. 


Cuarter XLVIII. 
CHARLES I.—1625 to 1649 


How Charles the First was governed by ill advisers; how he made 
the people paytaxes without the consent of Parliament ; how 
the Earl of Strafford behaved very cruelly, and was beheaded ; 
and how the King’s evil government caused a Civil War. 


HEN Charles the First came to be king, all the 


eople were in hopes that he would be a better 


king than his father, as they believed he was a better 
man, and 50 he really was. 
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He was young and pleasant-looking; he was fond 
of learning, and seemed inclined to show kindness 
to all clever men, whether they were poets or good 
writers in any way, or musicians, or painters, or 
architects, 

Besides, the people hoped that he would manage 
his money better than James, and not waste it in 
clothes, and jewels, and drinking, and hunting, and 
giving it to favourites. 

But, unhappily, Charles still allowed the Duke of 
Buckingham to advise him in everything; indeed, 
he was a greater favourite than before James’s death, 
for he had managed to get the French princess 
Henrietta Maria for a wife for Charles, who was so 
fond of her, that he thought he never could thank 
Buckingham enough for bringing her to England. 

But the parliament, particularly the Commons, 
did not lke the marriage so much. The new queen 
was a Roman Catholic, and she brought a number of 
Roman Catholic ladies and priests to be her ser- 
vants, and she soon showed that she was greedy and 
extravagant. 

Charles, who, as I told you, had been very badly 
taught by his father, desired the parliament to give 
him money in a very haughty manner. The parlia- 
ment said the people should pay some taxes, but 
that they could not afford a great deal at that time, 
for James had been so extravagant that they had 
not much left to give. Charles, by the advice of 
Buckingham, sent away the parliament, and tried 
to get money without its leave, and sent officers 
about the country to beg for money in the king’s 
name. Most people were afraid to refuse, and so 
Charles and Buckingham got a good deal, to do as 
they pleased with. 
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Buckingham persuaded King Charles to make war 
against France, because one of the great men in 
France had affronted him. King James had begun 
a war with Spain. 

The people were now more and more angry, for 
though they might like to fight for the glory of 
England, or for the good of the king, they could not 
bear to think of fighting for a proud, cruel, and 
selfish man like Buckingham. » 

I do not know what might have happened at that 
very time, perhaps a civil war, if a desperate man 
named Felton had not killed the Duke of Bucking- 
ham at Portsmouth, when he was on the way to 
France to renew the war. 

The people were again in hopes that the king 
would do what was right, and consult the parlia- 
ment before he attempted to make war, or take 
money from his subjects, or put any man in prison, 
- now that his bad adviser, Buckingham,’was dead. 
But they were much mistaken. Charles found new 
advisers, and governed for eleven years without a 
parliament. The king wanted money, and tried to 
compel all who had land to pay a tax called Ship 
Money ; but some gentlemen, one of whom was Mr. 
John Hampden, refused to pay it, and said it was 
unlawful for the king to take money without the 
consent of parliament. But the judges declared that 
the king could take Ship Money, and that the people 
must pay it. Two of them, however, felt compelled 
to say that Charles had broken the laws, and the 
promises made by the English kings in agreement 
with the Great Charter. 

This made the people very angry. They said the 
worst times were come again, when the kings fancied 
they might rob their subjects, and put them in prison 
when they pleased. 
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Charles was a very affectionate man, and he could 
not help loving and trusting others instead of making 
use of his own sense and trusting his people, as Queen 
Elizabeth had done. So he allowed the queen to 
advise him in most things, and Laud, Bishop of 
London, in others; particularly in matters of re- 
ligion. So he began to oppress the Puritans in 
England. In poor Ireland, a harsh man, the Earl 
of Strafford, a great friend and favourite of King 
Charles’, governed in such a cruel manner that 
everybody complained. 

He sent English clergymen to preach in those 
parts of Ireland where the poor people could only 
understand Irish, and punished the people for not 
listening: and when some of the bishops (particu- 
larly good Bishop Bedel) begged him to have mercy 
upon the Irish, he threatened to punish them most 
severely for speaking in their favour. 

All this time the king and queen and their friends 
were going on taking money by unlawful means from 
the people, till he was obliged to call a parliament. 
Then the gentlemen of the Commons insisted on 
Lord Strafford and Archbishop Laud being punished. 
Indeed, they would not be satisfied until Charles 
consented that Strafford’s head should be cut off. 

Now, though Strafford well deserved some punish- 
ment, he had done nothing which by law deserved 
death ; and therefore Charles ought to have refused 
his consent. The king had often quarrelled with 
the parliament, and acted contrary to its advice 
when he was in the wrong; but now that it would 
have been right to resist he gave way, and Strafford, 
who loved Charles, and whose very faults were 
owing to the king’s own wishes and commands, was 
beheaded by his order. 


Strafford going to Execution. 
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This was a sad thing for Charles. His friends 
found that he could not defend them, and many 
went away from England. The king still wanted 
to take money, and govern in all things, without the 
parliament ; he even went so far as to send some 
of the Commons to prison. And the parliament 
became so angry at last that a dreadful civil war 
began. 

The king put himself at the head of one army, and 
he sent to Germany for his nephew, Prince Rupert, 
a cruel and harsh man, to assist him. The queen 
went to France and Holland, to try to get foreign 
soldiers to fight in the king’s army against the par- 
liament. The king’s people were called Cavaliers. 

The parliament soon gathered another army 
together to fight the king, and made Lord Essex 
general; and the navy also joined the parliament: 


and all the parliament people were called Raga 
a 


heads. 


think of what I said about James the First, that he 
was a mischievous king. If he had not begun to 
behave ill to the people and parliament, and taught 
his son Charles that there was no occasion for kings 
to keep the laws, these quarrels with the parliament 
need not have happened, and there would not have 
been a Civil War. 


a 


Now we will end this chapter. And I beg you will | 
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CHaprer XLIX. 
CHARLES I.Continued. 


How, after many battles had been fought, King Charles went to 
Scotland ; how the Scots sold him to the English parliament ; 
how the army got the King into their power, and appointed 
judges to try him, who condemned him to death; how, after a 
sad parting from two of his children, he was beheaded. 


A BOOK twice as big as our little History would 

not hold all the story of the Civil Wars. Eng- 
land, Scotland, and Ireland were all engaged in 
them; and many dreadful battles were fought, where 
Englishmen killed one another, and a great deal of 
blood was shed. 

The first great battle was fought at Edgehill, 
where many of the king’s officers were killed: then, 
at a less fight at Chalgrove, the parliament lost that 
great and good man Mr. Hampden. The battles of 
Newbury, of Marston Moor, and of Naseby, are all 
sadly famous for the number of brave and good 
Englishmen that were killed. 

During this civil war, the parliament sent often 
to the king, in hopes of persuading him to make 
peace: and I believe that the parliament, and the 
king, and the real English lords and gentlemen on 
both sides, truly desired to have peace, and several 
times the king had promised the parliament to do 
what they lawfully might ask of him. 

But, unhappily, the queen had come back to 
England, and the king trusted her and took her 
advice, when he had much better have followed his 
own good thoughts. Now, the queen and Prince 
Rupert, the king’s nephew, and some of the lords, 
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were of James the First’s way of thinking, and would 
not allow that subjects had any right even to their 
own lives, or lands, or money, if the king chose to 
take them: and so they persuaded the king to 
break his word so often with the people and par- 
lament, that at last they could not trust him any 
longer. 

When the king found that the parliament would 
not trust him again, he determined to go to the 
Scottish army that had come to England to help the 
parliament, and he hoped that the Scots would take 
- his part and defend him. But’he had offended the 
Scots by meddling more than they liked with their 
religion, and some other things, and the leaders of 
their army agreed to give him up to the English 
parliament. You will hardly believe, however, that 
those mean Scots actually sold the king to the Eng- 
lish parliament: but they did so. The unhappy 
king was sent back to England, and was now obliged 
to agree to what the parliament wished, and there 
seemed to be an end of the Civil War. 

It was not long, however, before it began again, 
and this second time it ended in Cromwell and the 
other generals of the army becoming the most 
powerful men in England. These men now drove 
away almost all the lords and gentlemen from parlia- 
ment, so there was nobody but the generals who had 
any power. 

The wisest of the generals, Lord Hssex, was dead. 
The next, General Fairfax, was a good man, but 
neither so clever nor so cunning as some of the 
others, particularly one whose name was Oliver 
Cromwell. 

This Cromwell was a Puritan, or Roundhead. 
He was brave and very sagacious, and very strictly 
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religious, according to his own notions, though some 
men thought him a hypocrite; at all events he was 
always thinking how he could make himself the 
greatest man in England. 

He may have thought that, though the army had 
got King Charles in its power, the people would 
never allow him to be put in prison for his lifetime, 
and that, if he were sent away to another country, 
he might come back sometime and make war again. 
So he said that the king had behaved so ill that he 
ought to be tried before judges. And he and the 
other generals named a great many judges to examine 
into all the king’s actions and words. 

In the mean time King Charles had been moved 
from one prison to another, till at last he was brought 
to London to be tried. 

I cannot explain to you, my dear, all the hard and 
cruel things that were done to this poor king, whose 
greatest faults were owing to the bad education 
given him by his father, and the bad advice he got 
from his wife, and those men whom he thought his 
best friends. 

When his misfortunes came, his wife escaped to 
France with a few of her own favourites, and her 
eldest son, Charles, Prince of Wales, also escaped. 
Soon after his second son, James, Duke of York, 
also escaped, to his mother; but the king’s daughter, 
Princess Elizabeth, and the little Henry, Duke of 
Gloucester, remained in England. 

When King Charles was brought to London, only 
two of his own friends could see him every day; one 
of these was Dr. Juxon, Bishop of London, and the 
other was Mr. Herbert, his valet, who had been with 
him ever since the army had made him prisoner. 

Shortly after the king was brought to London 
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the judges appointed by the army condemned him to 
death, and three days afterwards his head was cut off. 

But those three days were the best and greatest of 
Charles’s life. In those he showed that, if he had 
been mistaken as a king, he was a good man and a 
right high-minded gentleman. One of these days 
you will read and know more about him. I will 
only tell you now about his taking leave of his chil- 
dren; and I will copy the very words of his valet, 
Mr. Herbert, who wrote down all that happened to his 
dear king and master, during the last part of his life. 

The day after the king was condemned to die, 
“Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester, her 
brother, came to take their sad farewell of the king 
their father, and to ask his blessing. This was the 
tweuty-ninth of January. The Princess, being the 
elder, was the most sensible of her royal father’s con- 
dition, as appeared by her sorrowful look and exces- 
sive weeping; and her little brother seeing his sister 
weep, he took the like impression, though, by reason 
of his tender age, he could not have the like appre- 
hensions. The king raised them both from off their 
knees; he kissed them, gave them his blessing, and 
setting them on his knees, admonished them con- 
cerning their duty and loyal observance to the queen 
their mother, the prince that was his successor, love 
to the Duke of York and his other relations. The 
king then gave them all his jewels, save the George 
he wore, which was cut out in an onyx with great 
curiosity, and set about with twenty-one fair dia- 
monds, and the reverse set with the like number ; 
and again kissing his children, had such pretty and 
pertinent answers from them both, as drew tears of 
joy and love from his eyes; and then, praying God 
Almighty to bless them, he turned about, expressing 
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a tender and fatherly affection. Most sorrowful was 
this parting, the young princess shedding tears and 
crying lamentably, so as moved others to pity that 
formerly were hard-hearted; and at opening the 
chamber-door, the king returned hastily from the 
window and kissed them and blessed them.” So this 
poor little prince and princess never saw their father 
again. 


Parting of King Charles and his children. 


The next morning very early, the king called Mr. 
Herbert to help him to dress, and said it was like a 
second marriage-day, and he wished to be well 
dressed, for before night he hoped to be in heaven. 

While he was dressing, he said, “ Death is not 
terrible tome! I bless God that I am prepared.” 
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Good Bishop Juxon then came and prayed with 
Charles, till Colonel Hacker, who had the care of the 
king, came to call them. 
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King Charles I. on the Scaffold. 


Then the king walked to Whitehall, and as he went 
one soldier prayed “God bless” him. And so he 
passed to the banqueting house, in front of which a 
scaffold was built. King Charles was brought out 
upon it; and after speaking a short time to his 
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friends, and to good Bishop Juxon, he knelt down 
and laid his head upon the block, and a man in a 
mask cut off his head with one stroke. 

The bishop and Mr. Herbert then took their 
master’s body and head, and laid them in a coffin, 
and buried them in St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, 
where several kings had been buried before. 


CHapter L. 


THE COMMONWEALTH .—1649 to 1660. 


How the Scotch chose Prince Charles to be their King; how 
Oliver Cromwell quieted Ireland; how the Scotch put the 
Marquis of Montrose to death; how Prince Charles’s army was 
beaten by Cromwell at Worcester; how the Prince escaped to 
France after many dangers ; how the English went to war with 
the Dutch, and beat them; how Cromwell turned out the par- 
liament, and was made Protector; and how he governed wisely 
till his death. 


A®’ none of the people either in England, Scotland, 

or Ireland, had expected King Charles would be 
put to death, you may suppose, my dear little Arthur, 
how angry many of them were when they heard 
what had happened. 

In Ireland the Roman Catholics knew they should 
be treated worse by the Puritans than they had been 
by the king’s governors and the English settlers 
expected to be no better used than the old Irish; 
so they all made ready to fight against the army 
of the English parliament, if it should be sent to 
Ireland. 

In Scotland, those who had sold King Charles to 
the English parliament were so angry with the 
English Roundheads for killing the king that they 
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chose Prince Charles, the son of the poor dead king, 
for their king; and they got an army together to 
defend him and his friends. 

As for England, the parliament (or rather the part 
of it that remained after the king’s death) chose a 
number of persons to govern the kingdom, and called 
them a council of state; and this council began to 
try to settle all those things quietly that had been 
disturbed by the sad civil war. 

But the civil war in Ireland became so violent 
that the Council sent Oliver Cromwell, who was the 
best general in England, to that country; and he 
soon won a good many battles, and made great part 
of the country submit to the English. And he put 
his own soldiers into the towns, to keep them. As 
to the Irish who would have taken young King 
Charles’ part, and were Roman Catholics, he sent 
many of them abroad, and treated others so hardly 
that they were glad to get out of the country. So 
Cromwell made Ireland quiet by force, and left 
General Ireton to take care of it. 

While Cromwell was in Ireland a very brave 
Scotchman, whose name was James Graham, Marquis 
of Montrose, had gone to Scotland with soldiers from 
Germany and France, partly, as he said, to punish those 
who had allowed Charles the First to be beheaded, 
and partly to try to make Prince Charles king. This 
brave gentleman, whose story you will love to read 
some day, was taken prisoner by the Scotch army. 
The. officers behaved very ill, for they forgot his 
bravery, and the kindness he had always shown to 
everybody when he was powerful. They forgot that 
he thought he was doing his duty in fighting for his 
king, and they put him to death very cruelly.” They 
tied him to a cart, and dragged him disgracefully to 
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prison, They hanged him on a tall gallows, with a 
book, in which his life was written, tied to his neck ; 
then they cut off his head and stuck it up over his 
prison-door. 

About a month after the Scotch had disgraced 
themselves by that cruel action, young Prince Charles, 
whom they called Charles the Second, arrived in 
Scotland. But he found that he was treated more 
like a prisoner than a king. The lords and generals 
of the Scotch army wanted him to be a presbyterian 
like them, but he liked better to go with the Scotch 
army into England, to try and persuade the English 
to fight for him, and to make him king. 

But Cromwell, who had returned from Ireland, 
collected a large army in England, with which he 
marched into Scotland, and, finding that Charles 
meant to make war in England, he followed him 
back again with part of the army, and left General 
Monk in Scotland with the rest. 

Cromwell found King Charles and his army at 
Worcester, and there he fought and won a great 
battle, in which a great many Scotch noblemen were 
killed, as well as several English gentlemen. Charles 
was obliged to run away and hide himself, and for 
this time he gave up all hopes of being really King 
of England. 

You would like, I daresay, to hear how he con- 
trived to escape from Cromwell, who would cer- 
tainly have shut him up in prison if he had caught 
him. 

I must tell you that the English Generals had pro- 
mised a great deal of money to anybody who would 
catch Charles and bring him to them; and they 
threatened to hang anybody who helped the poor 
young prince in any way; but there were some brave 
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men and women too, who had pity on him, as you 
shall hear. 

After the battle of Worcester, the first place he 
got to was a farm called Boscobel, where some poor 
wood-cutters, of the name of Penderell, took care of 
him, and gave him some of their own clothes to 
wear, that the soldiers might not find out that he 
was the prince. One evening he was obliged to 
climb: up into an oak tree, and sit all night among 
the branches; it was well for him that the leaves 
were thick, for he heard some soldiers who were 
looking for him say, as they passed under the 
tree, that they were sure he was somewhere. 
thereabouts. 

At that time his poor feet were so hurt with going 
without shoes, that he was obliged to get on horse- 
back to move to another place, where the good wood- 
cutters still went with him. This time he was 
hidden by a lady, who called him her servant, and 
made him ride with her, in woman’s dress, to Bristol, 
where she was in hopes that she should find a ship 
to take him to France. But there was no ship ready 
to sail. Then he went to a Colonel Windham’s 
house, where the colonel, his mother, his wife, and 
four servants, all-knew him; but not one told he 
was there. At last he got a vessel to take him at 
Shoreham, in Sussex, after he had been in more 
danger several times than I can tell you. He got 
safely to France, and did not come back to England 
for many years. 

While Cromwell was following Charles to England, 
General Monk conquered the Scotch army, so that 
England, Scotland, and Ireland were all made 
obedient to the parliament about the time when the 
young king was driven out of the country. 
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But the parliament was obliged to attend to a 
war with the Dutch, who had behaved so very 
cruelly to some English people in India, that all 
England was eager to have them punished. 

Accordingly the English and Dutch went to war, 
but they fought entirely on the sea. The Dutch 
had a very famous admiral named Tromp. ‘The best 
English admiral was Blake, and these two brave 
men fought a great many battles. Tromp gained 
one or two victories; but Blake beat him often; and 
at last, on Tromp being killed, the Dutch were glad 
to. make peace, and promised to punish all those 
persons who had behaved ill to the English in India, 
and to pay a great deal of money for the mischief 
they had done. 

About four years after the death of King Charles 
I., the officers of the army thought themselves strong 
enough to govern the kingdom without the par- 
liament ; so one day Cromwell took a party of soldiers 
into the parliament-house, and turned everybody 
out, after abusing them heartily, and then locked up 
the doors. After this unlawful act, he soon con- 
trived to get the people to call him the Protector 
of England, which was only another name for king, 
and from that time till his death he governed Eng- 
land as if he had been a lawful king. 

Cromwell was very clever, and always chose the 
best generals and admirals, whenever he sent armies 
or fleets to fight. He knew how to find out the very 
best judges to take care of the laws, and the wisest 
and properest men to send to foreign countries, 
when messages for the good or the honour of England 
were required. He rewarded those who served the 
country well, but he spent very little money on 
himself or his family. He treated the children of 
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Charles that had not fled away to France with kind- 
ness. ‘The little Princess Elizabeth and the Duke of 
Gloucester were allowed to live together at Caris- 


Cromwell turns out the Parliament. 


brook ; and a tutor and attendants were appointed to 
teach them and watch over them. The little princess 
soon died; and then the young Duke was sent to 
France to his mother, and money was given him to 
pay the expenses of his journey. 
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After such a dreadful civil war as had made Eng- 
land unhappy during the reign of Charles I., the 
peace which was in the land, after Cromwell was 
made Protector, gave the people time to recover. 
Scotland was better governed than it had ever been 
before. Only turbulent Ireland was kept quiet by 
such means as made everything worse than before. 

In foreign ‘countries the name of England was 
feared more in Cromwell’s time than it had ever 
been since the days of Henry V. And I must say of 
him that he used his power well. 

He died when he had been Protector hardly five 
years. 

There were a number_of very great men in the 
times of the civil wars. But I will only tell you of 
one, whom I have not named yet. He was secretary 
to the Council of State, and to Cromwell. But what 
we best know him by, and love him for now, is his 
poetry. His name was John Milton; and every 
Englishman must be proud that ho*was born in the 
same land, and that he speaks the same tongue with 
JOHN MILTon. 


Cuarter LI. 
CHARLES II—1660 to 1685. 


How Richard Cromwell was Protector for a short time; how the 
people chose to have a king again; how General Monk brought 
home Charles the Second; how there was again a war with the 
Dutch; how the great Plague was stopped by the great Fire; 
how the King chose evil counsellors; how the Scotch and Irish 
were treated with great cruelty; how the King caused Lord 
Russell and many more to be put to death. 


FTER Cromwell’s death his friends wished his 
son, Richard Cromwell, to be Protector of Eng- 
land. But Richard, who was a shy, quiet man, did 
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not like it, and after a very short trial went home 
to his house in the country, and left the people to 
do as they pleased about a Protector. 

But the people were tired of being governed by 
the army, even under such a wise and clever man 
as Cromwell, and they chose to have a king and real 
parliament again. 

Most men were glad to have bishops again, and 
to be allowed to have their own prayer-books and 
their own music in church, instead of being forced 
to listen for hours together to sermons from the 
Puritans, who called all pleasant things sin, and 
grudged even little children their play-hours. 

But the really wise people of all kinds, the English 
Protestants, the Puritans, and the Roman Catholics, 
had another reason for being glad the king was 
come home. I will try to explain this reason. You 
have read that whenevér there was any dispute 
about who should be king, there was always a war 
of some kind, and generally the worst of all, a civil 
war. Now, if the people had to choose who should 
be their new king every time an old one dies, so 
many men would wish to be king, that there would 
be disputes, and then perhaps war; and while the 
war was going on there would be nobody to see that 
the laws were obeyed, and all the mischief would 
happen that comes in civil wars. 

Now in England, it is settled that when a king 
dies his eldest son shall be king next; or if he has 
no son, that his nearest relation shall be king or 
queen. You remember that after Edward the Sixth, 
his sisters, Mary and Elizabeth, were queens, and 
then their cousin, James Stuart, was king. This 
rule prevents all disputes, and keeps the kingdom 
quiet. 
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After Oliver Cromwell died, the wisest people 
were afraid there would be war before another pro- 
tector could be chosen, so they agreed to have 
Charles, the son of Charles the First, for their king, 
and to get him to promise not to break the laws, or 
to oppress the people; and they thought they would 
watch him, to prevent his doing wrong to the 
country, and they hoped he might have a son to be 
king quietly after him. 

General Monk, who had the care of all Scotland 
in Cromwell’s time, was the person who contrived 
all the plans for bringing Charles the Second to 
England. It was done very quietly. An English 
fleet went to Scheveling, in Holland, where Charles 
got on board, and landed at Dover: in a very short 
time he arrived in London, along with General 
Monk, on his birth-day, the 29th of May, and 
England has never been without a king or queen 
since. 

Charles was a merry, cheerful man, and very good 
natured. He was fond of balls, and plays, and 
masques, and nobody could have thought that Eng- 
land was the same*place, who had seen it in Crom- 
well’s time. Then, people wore plain black or 
brown clothes, stiff starched cravats or small collars, 
their hair combed straight down, and they all looked 
as grave as if they were walking to a funeral. 

But when Charles came, the ladies and gentlemen 
put on gay-coloured silk and satin coats; they wore 
ribbons and feathers, and long curly wigs, and 
danced and sang as if they were at a wedding. 

However, while Charles and.the young men were 
so gay, there were a few old wise lawyers, and 
clergymen, and admirals, and generals, who managed 
the laws and other business very well, although 
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there were a good many people who were sadly 
vexed to see a king again in England. 

The king soon married the Princess Catherine of 
Portugal, and her father gave her the island of Bom- 
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King Charles II. enters London at his Restoration. 


bay, in the East Indies, as a wedding gift. It was 
almost the first place the English had in India, and 
now we have gained nearly all that large country, 
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which is larger than England, and France, and 
Portugal, all put together. 

While Charles the Second was king, there was 
a war with Holland, and another short one with 
France. Our battles with Holland were chiefly 
fought at sea: one of our best admirals was James, 
Duke of York, the king’s brother, who beat the 
Dutch admirals, Opdam and the-son of the famous 
Tromp. In another great battle, which lasted four 
days, General Monk, whom the king had made 
Duke of Albemarle, beat the great Admiral de 
Ruyter, and other English officers took several good 
towns which the Dutch had built in North America, 
especially New York. 

Pleased with these victories, the king grew care- 
less, and forgot to have the Dutch fleets properly 
watched, so one of them sailed into the river Med- 
way, and burnt a number of English ships at 
Chatham, and did more mischief by landing at 
different places, and burning ships and houses, than 
had ever been done in the same way since the days 
of the old Danes. 

This was near the end of the war. The English, 
Dutch, and French were equally glad to make 
peace. 

The plague now broke out, first in Holland, then 
in England. Hundreds of people died every day, 
and it seemed shocking to be killing more men when 
so many were dying of that dreadful disorder. 

Often when people did not know they had the 
plague they dropped down dead in the streets. 
Sometimes a friend would be talking to another and 
seem quite well and merry, and in a minute he 
would feel sick, and die before he could get home. 
Sometimes everybody in a house would die, and 
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then the grave diggers had to go and get the dead 
out of the house, and put them in a cart at night, 
and carry them to a place near London, where a 
great grave was dug, so big that many hundred 
people were buried there together. Sometimes a 
poor mother would follow the dead-cart crying, 
because all her children were in it, and she had 
nobody left alive to love, And often little children 
were found almost starved, because their fathers 
and mothers were dead and there was nobody to 
feed them. There was one lady whose name was 
North, who had a very little baby; that baby caught 
the plague. The mother sent all her other children, 
and her servants, and everybody else into the 
country, and stayed by herself with the baby and 
nursed him, and would not fear the plague while 
she was watching her sick child; and it pleased 
God to save her and the child too. I have read 
what he says of his dear mother’s love to him, in a 
book he wrote when he was an oldish man; and I[ 
think that the love he always kept for his mother, 
and the remembrance of her kindness, made him a 
good man all his life. 

This sad plague was put an end to by a dreadful 
fire, which burnt down a great part of London. It 
lasted for four days; and though everybody tried 
to put an end to it, it still burned on, for there was a 
strong wind, which blew the flames from one house 
to another. At that time the streets were very nar- 
now, and most of the houses were built of wood, so 
no wonder they burned fiercely. 

But good arose from this evil: when London was 
built again the streets were made wider, and the 
houses were built of brick and stone, so they were 
not so apt to burn, and they could be kept cleaner ; 
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and as the plague seldom comes to clean places, it 
has never been in London since the fire. 

But now we must think about the king. Though 
he was a very merry man, he was far from being a 
good one. In the first part of his reign he listened 
to good advice, especially that given to him by Lord 
Clarendon, who had stayed with him all the time he 
was unhappy and poor, and while he was forced to 
live out of England. But it was not long before he 
neglected all the good and old friends of his father 
or of the people, and began to keep company with a 
number of gay men, who were always laughing and 
making jokes when they were seen; but they gave 
the king bad advice in secret, and when they were 
trusted by him they behaved so ill to the people, that 
if it had not been for fear of another civil war, they 
would have tried to send Charles out of England 
again. 

The Duke of Lauderdale, one of Charles’s greatest 
friends, was sent to Scotland to govern it for Charles. 
Perhaps there never was so cruel and wicked a 
governor anywhere before. He ordered everybody 
to use the English prayer-book, and to leave off their 
own ways of worshipping God, and to change their 
prayers. And when he found any persons who did 
not, he had them shot or hanged at their own doors : 
and what was worse, if anybody would not tell where 
the people he wanted to shoot or to hang were to be 
found, he would put them in prison, or torture them 
by putting their legs in wooden cares, and then ham- 
mering them so tight that the bones were broken; 
and this he did to children for saving their fathers 
and mothers, or to grown people for saving their 

children, or brothers, or sisters. I am sorry to say 
that another Scotchman, John Graham of Claver- 
house, was his helper in all this wickedness, 
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Scotland was therefore very miserable under 
Charles, and you will read in larger histories that 
the Scotch rebelled, and fought against the king. 

Ireland was treated, if possible, worse; and as to 
England, several parts were ready tg rebel, especially 
ae it came to be known that Charles and his four 
chief friends were so mean as to take money from the 
King of France to pay Charles for letting him conquer 
several other countries that England ought to have 
saved from him. 

The king’s brother, James, Duke of York, was 
known to approve of all the king’s cruel and wicked 
actions; so that the English people found, after all 
they had suffered in hopes of getting back their 
freedom, that Charles the Second wished as much 
to take it away as his father and grandfather did. 

I do not wonder, therefore, that some wise, aud 
good, and clever men, who loved our dear England 
as they ought to do, met together to talk about the 
best means of having proper parliaments again, and 
preventing the cruel king from treating England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, so harshly. 

One of these good men was William Lord Russell ; 
and another was Algernon Sidney. The king and 
his wicked friends fuund out that they were con- 
sidering how to save the country from the bad 
government of Charles and James. They took Lord 
Russell and Algernon Sidney, and put them in 
prison, and shortly after condemned them to have 
their heads cut off. 

Lord Russell’s wife was one of the best women I 
ever read about. She went and knelt down at 
Charles’s feet to beg him to spare her husband. She 
even tried to save him by offering a great deal of 
money to the greedy king; but he would not save 
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Tord Russell, and when Lady Russell found her dear 
husband must die, she attended him like his servant, 
she wrote for him like a clerk, she comforted him 
as none but a good wife can comfort a great man in 
his misfortunes; and after his death she brought up 
his children to know his goodness and try to be 
like him. The man who attended most to Lord 
and Lady Russell at that time was Bishop Burnet, 
who has written a true history of those things. He 
tells us that after Lord Russell had taken leave of 
his wife, he said, “The bitterness of death is past.” 
Lord Cavendish, a friend of Lord Russell’s, offered 
to save him by changing clothes with him, but Lord 
Russell refused, lest his friend should be punished 
for saving him. He behaved as an Englishman 
ough to do at his death, with courage, with gentle- 
ness to those people who were with him, even to the 
man who was to cut off his head, and with meekness 
and piety to God. 

Algernon Sidney, who, though he wished for 
freedom, took money from the King of France, was 
the next man put to death by King Charles, and 
after him a great many who were either his friends 
or Lord Russell’s. 

These were almost the last crimes Charles had 
time to commit. He died suddenly, disliked by most 
of his people, and that by his own fault. As I told 
you, they were ready to love him when he first came 
to be king; but his extravagance and harshness soon 
changed their love into dislike. 
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CuHaprrer LI. 


JAMES II.—1685 to 1688. 


How the Duke of Monmouth rebelled against James the Second, 
and was beheaded; how Colonel Kirke and Judge Jeffries com- 
mitted great cruelties; how the people wished to get rid of 
James on account of his tyranny; how the Prince of Orange 
came over to England, and was made King; and how James 
escaped to France. 


HE reign of James the Second was a very short 
one, but many things were done in it which we 
must remember. You know that he was son of 
King Charles the First, who sent him to his mother 
in France to be taken care of during the civil war. 
This was bad for James, who was taught in France 
to be a Roman Catholic, to hate the English par- 
liaments, and to think that kings might do as they 
chose, and change the religion of the country they 
governed, or take money, or put men in prison, 
without thinking whether it was just or unjust. 
James: married, first, a daughter of that Lord 
Clarendon who would have given good advice to 
Charles the Second, as I told you; but neither 
Charles nor James would listen to him. . James had 
two daughters when he came to be king; they 
were both married; the eldest to William, Prince of 
Orange, who was the king’s nephew, and the second 
to Prince George of Denmark. You will hear more 
of both these ladies by-and-by. King James’s 
second wife was an Italian lady, a princess of Mo- 
dena, a Roman Catholic, proud and haughty, and 
disliked by the English. 
Before James had been king a year, the Duke of 
Monmouth, a young prince, who was his nephew, 
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landed in England with a small army, in hopes the 
people would make him king instead of James. But 
King James’s soldiers soon put an end to Monmouth’s 
army, and the young prince was sent to London, 
where his head was cut off. 

The king sent two men to punish the rebels in 
the parts where Monmouth’s army was destroyed, 
Colonel Kirke and Judge Jeffries. These two men, 
by the king’s orders, committed the greatest cruelties ; 
they hung some men on different church steeples ; 
some they cut to pieces before they were quite dead. 
A kind and charitable old woman, Mrs. Gaunt, was 
burnt alive because she had once given shelter to a 
conspirator against King Charles; and Lady Lisle 
was put to death for the same reason. In short, 
King James soon showed that he was as cruel and 
wicked as any king that ever reigned in any country, 
and the people began to hate him. 

The next things that made the English people 
wish to get rid of James as a king, were his trying 
to govern without a parliament; his trying to give 
all power in Church and State to the Roman Catho- 
lics; and his putting seven English bishops in prison 
because they entreated him not to make the clergy 
read in church during divine service an unlawful 
proclamation. 

The king ordered the bishops to be tried, in hopes 
that the judges would condemn them to be punished ; 
but the jury (which is, you know, made up of twelve 
or more men, appointed to help the judge to find out 
the TRUTH) said that the bishops were not guilty of 
anything for which the king could punish them; and 
as soon as the people heard this, all those who were 
in the street waiting to hear what the judges would 
say, and even the king’s own soldiers, set up such 
a shout for joy that the king heard it. 
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Instead of beginning a civil war, however, a num- 
ber of the wisest and best English noblemen sent 
messages to William, Prince of Orange, who had 
married King James’s eldest daughter, Mary, and 
invited him to come and help them to put an end to 
James’s misrule and tyranny. 

They asked William to come because he was a 
good Protestant, and the nearest relation to the 
king, next to his little son who was just born. 
Besides, William was a very brave prince, and had 
defended his own country against that grasping 
man, Louis the Fourteenth, King of France, who 
called himself Great because his army had won a _ 
great many battles and killed thousands of people. 

William and Mary agreed to govern always by 
means of the parliament; to do equal justice to all 
their subjects; to listen to their complaints; and 
never to let the Pope have anything to do with the 
government of England. 

When these things were agreed to, William came 
over to England with a great many ships, and a 
large army, and began to march from Torbay, where 
he landed, to London. In a few days the gentlemen 
and people, and most of the noblemen of England 
joined him. Even the king’s second daughter, the 
Princess Anne, with her husband, Prince George of 
Denmark, left King James, who found that he had 
hardly one friend in the world, no, not even his own 
children. The queen was hated even more than the 
king, so she made haste to run away, and the king 
put her, and a little baby boy that they had, into the 
care of a kind French nobleman, named Lauzun, who 
carried them to France, where King Louis received 
them kindly. 

King James stayed a few days longer in Mngland, 
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in hopes to find some friends. But he had behaved 
too ill; no Englishman would take his part. Soin 
less than four years from the time he became King 
of England he was obliged to leave it for ever, and 
William, Prince of Orange, was made king by the 
whole people. And Mary was made queen, to reign 
with him, not like a queen who is only called so 
because she is the king’s wife. 


Cuapter LIII. 
WILLIAM III.-MARY II.—1688 to 1702. 


How there were troubles in Scotland and in Ireland; how William 
the Third won the battle of the Boyne; how he fought against 
the French, till they were glad to make peace; how Queen 
Mary was regretted at her death; how the East India Com- 
pany was established; and how King William did many good 
things for England. 


THE beginning of King William and Queen Mary’s 
reign was very full of trouble. \ 

It was some time before the parliament could put 
right many of the things that had been so wrong 
while James the Second was king; and before every- 
body would agree how much money to give the 
king to spend upon the soldiers and sailors he might 
want in war, as well as upon judges and other 
persons whose duty it was to help the king to govern 
in peace as well as war. 

Besides this, a great many people in Scotland liked 
James well enough to wish him to be their king still, 
because his grandfather came from Scotland; and 
there were great disputes about allowing William 
to be king there. Lord Dundee, that Claverhouse 
who behaved so cruelly to the people in the time of 
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Charles the Second, began a civil war against the new 
king; but he was killed at the battle of Killicrankie, 
in the Highlands of Scotland; and, after a great deal 
of difficulty, William ruled as King of Scotland. 

But William had more trouble with Ireland, as you 
shall read. When King James ran away from Eng- 
land he went to France, where his queen and little 
son were already. Louis, King of France, who hated 
King William because he had always defended the 
countries and the people that Louis wanted to oppress, 
gave King James a good deal of money. and many 
soldiers, and ships to carry them to Ireland, where 
he landed with them, and where most of the Irish 
under Lord Tyrconnel joined him, as well as many 
of the old English settlers, who were all Roman 
Catholics, and who did not wish for a Protestant king. 

As soon as King William had settled the govern- 
ment in England he went to Ireland, where he found 
all the country distressed with civil war. King James 
with his army, made up of French, Irish, and English, 
was on one side of a river called the Boyne; and 
there King William attacked his army, and beat it ; 
James stayed on the field watching the battle and 
giving advice until he saw the battle was lost; and 
then, taking the advice of his general, Lauzun, he 
fled away with the French guards, and went back to 
France. 

After this King James had no hope of gaining any- 
thing by fighting in Ireland; but Ireland itself was 
much worse fora long while, for long years of quarrel 
began there at that time. 

To the Protestants, who wished to have King 
William for their king, was given all the power in 
the country. They called themselves Orangemen 
because William was Prince of Orange; and made 
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many cruel laws against the Roman Catholics. For 
many years after this they tried very hard to get 
the rest of the Irish to turn Protestants; and even 
now the Irish have not done disputing; but I hope 
by the time my little friend, Arthur, is grown up, 
that all the Irish will be friends, and live in peace. 
It is dreadful to think that, though it is nearly two 
hundred years since the battle of the Boyne, Ireland 
has been unhappy all that time. Sometimes one 
side, sometimes the other, has been cruel and re- 
vengeful; and unhappily, till the present century, 
it was hardly possible to make things better, be- 
cause there were two separate parliaments, one in 
Jreland, the other in England; so what one did the 
other undid, and the quarrels were made worse. But 
now there is one parliament for both countries, the 
people in England begin to understand Ireland, and 
' to love the Irish people for many good qualities, and 
to be sorry for the wrong things that have been 
done there. The Irish now enjoy the same freedom 
as the English, and we must hope in future they 
will listen to reason and wise advice, and obey the 
laws, as the English do. 

While King William was busy in Ireland, Queen 
Mary governed in England, and, by her gentle and 
kind behaviour to everybody, gained the love of 
the people; so that they were glad to have her 
to govern, whenever William was obliged to go to 
Holland, to carry on the war which had been begun 
by several countries, as well as England, against that 
proud and ambitious king, Louis the Fourteenth of 
France. Louis was one of those strange men who 
fancy that they are born better than others, and that — 
people have nothing to do but to obey them, and 
that every man and every country must be wicked 
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that does not do exactly as they choose in every ts 
even in the way of worshipping God. 

Now King William knew that kings are only to be 
better loved and obeyed than other men when they 
obey God themselves, and love mercy, and do right and 
justice to their subjects; and that men and countries 
have a right to be free, and to worship God as they 
please: and it was because King William knew this 
that the English chose him to be king when they 
sent away James the Second, because he wished to 
be like Louis the Fourteenth in most things. 

The war the French king had begun went on for 
a good many years. Twice people made a plot to 
murder King William, but they were found out and 
punished, and the people in England were so angry 
at such wicked plans, that they gave William more 
money to pay soldiers and sailors for the war than 

_they had ever given to any king before. 

Our king used to go every spring, as long as the 
war lasted, to fight the French on the borders of 
France, and he camc home in the autumn tosee what 
had been done in England while he was away. 

The bravest admirat in these times was Admiral 
Russell, who beat the French ships whenever he 
could find them, and who fought a very famous battle 
against the French Admiral Tourville, about which 
the English sailors sing some fine songs even now. 

King William himself was so brave and skilful in 
war that he baffled the best French generals, and kept 
King Louis’s large armies from getting any decisive 
advantage for many years, till at last Louis was tired 
of war, and was glad to make peace. So he sent his 
ambassadors to a place called Ryswick, in Holland, 
where King William had a country-house, and pro- 
mised to give back all the places he had taken from 
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his neighbours during the war, provided he might 
have peace. 

But in the midst of the war, when everything 
seemed to be going on well, a great misfortune hap- 
pened to both the king and people of England. Good 
Queen Mary died of the small-pox when she had been 
queen only six years. She was a very good and clever 
woman. She was not only a good wife to the king, 
but his best friend; and he trusted her, and took her - 
advice in everything. She was a true Protestant, 
and very religious, which made her particularly fit - 
to be Queen of England. She was a cheerful, good- 
tempered woman, which made the people love her; 
and the ladies who lived at her court were good 
wives and mothers, and spent part of their time in 
useful work and reading, like the queen, instead of 
being always at plays, or gaming, or dressing, as they 
used to be in the time of Charles and James. 

King William lived seven years after the queen 
died. He was killed by a fall from his horse near 
Hampton Court. 

He was not near so pleasant and cheerful as Queen 
Mary. But he was the very best king for England 
that we could have found at that time. 

He was a very religious man, and he knew his 
duty, and loved to do it, both in England, where the 
people chose him for their king, and in Holland, his 
own country. 

I must write down a few of the things that he 
did for England: perhaps you will not quite under- 
stand how right they were till you are older, but it 
is proper that you should remember them. 

A law was made that no man or woman should ever — 
be king or queen of England but a Protestant. 

It was settled that there should be a new parlia- 
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ment very often, and that no year should pass with- 
out the meeting of a parliament. 

The old money that had been used in England 
was so worn out, and there was so much bad among 
it, that the king ordered it to be coined, or made 
over again, of a proper size and weight, so that 
people might buy and sell with it conveniently. 

A number of merchants agreed to call themselves 
the East India Company, and to pay a tax to the 
king and parliament, if the king would protect 
them, and not allow any nation with which England 
was at war to hurt or destroy the towns in India 
where they had their trade, or their ships when 
they were carrying goods from place to place. 
_ There was a small company of this kind in Queen 
Elizabeth’s reign, but the new one in William’s 
time, was of more use to the country as well as to 
the merchants. 

We call the East India trade, not only the trade 
in things from India itself, such as pepper, cotton, 
muslin, diamonds, and other things that come from 
that country, but the trade in tea, and silk, and 
nankeen, and ivory, from China; and in spice of 
many kinds from the Spice Islands; and cinnamon, 
and gold, and precious stones, and many kinds of 
medicine from Ceylon. And all this trade came to 
be very great in King William’s reign. 

The reign of King William will always be thought 
of gratefully by good Englishmen ; because then the 
best things were done for the government, the re- 
ligion, the laws, and the trade of our dear England. 
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CuaptTer LIV. 


QUEEN ANNE—1702 to 1714. 


How Princess Anne became Queen because she was a Protestant ; 
how the union of Scotland with England was brought about ; 
how the Duke of Marlborough gained the battle of Blenheim ; 
how Admiral Rooke took Gibraltar; how the Queen was 
governed by her ladies. 


[HE Princess Anne, who was the second daughter 

of King James the Second, and sister to King 
William’s wife Mary, became Queen of England when 
King William died, because she had been brought up 
a Protestant ; while her little brother was taught to 
be a Roman Catholic ; so that by law he could never 
be king of England. He is commonly called the 
Pretender, and he and his son often gave trouble in 
England, as you will read by and by. 

The first ten years of Queen Anne’s reign were 
very glorious ; but the last part of her life was much 
troubled by the quarrels of some of the great men 
who wished to be her favourites, and to direct her 
affairs. 

We will begin her history, however, with the most 
useful thing that was done in her reign ; and that is, 
the union of Scotland with England. 

You know that when Queen Elizabeth died, her 
cousin, James, king of Scotland, became king of 
England, so both countries had one king; but, as 
they had separate parliaments, and different min- 
isters, and a different form of religion, they were 
always quarrelling, and many disputes, and even 
battles, took place, which were as bad as civil wars. 
These disputes were often on account of religion, 
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because the king and his counsellors in England 
wanted to force the Scots to worship God in the 
same way, using the same words with the English. 
This was very unjust; so a great many Scotchmen 
joined together, and made a COVENANT, or agreement, 
to preserve their own way of worship, even if they 
should be obliged to fight for it. 

I told you that in William’s reign it was wisely 
settled by law that the Scotch should do as they 
chose about their religion ; and that wise king saw 
that it would be better for both nations if they 
could be so united as to have but one parliament; 
and if he had lived longer, he meant to make this 
union. After his death Queen Anne and her friends 
were wise enough to desire the same thing ; but it was 
several years before the Scotch and English people 
would agree to it. At last, however, it was settled; 
.and now the Scotch must wonder that they ever 
thought it a bad thing. Since that time they have 
been equal in everything with England. They keep 
their own religion and laws, as well as the English ; 
and when new laws are made, they are contrived to 
be fit for both countries; or, if they will only suit 
one, then they are made on purpose for the people 
in that one. As there are plenty of Scotch lords and 
gentlemen, as well as English, in the parliament, 
they are always ready to take care of their own 
country, which is right. 

Although Queen Anne and her ministers were busy 
about this union of Scotland with England, they were 
obliged to attend to what the Trench, under their 
ambitious king, Louis the Fourteenth, were about. 
They had begun to attack the Protestants again, 
in so many ways, before King William died, that 
there was likely to be a war; and now he was dead, 
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Louis thought there was no country in Europe 
strong enough, or with a good soldier enough, to 
fight him, or prevent his conquering as many 
countries as he pleased. But he was mistaken. ‘The 
English were as much determined in Queen Anne’s 
time as in King William’s to prevent Louis from 
forcing upon them a Popish king and from oppres- 
sing the Protestants; and Queen Anne possessed in 
the Great Duke of Marlborough a far more skilful 
general than William had ever been. Indeed King 
William in the last year of his life intended to give 
him the command of the whole army, for he thought 
he should be too ill to command it himself. The 
English had a great many fine ships too, and Queen 
Anne’s husband, Prince George of Denmark, was 
admiral. So England was quite ready for war against 
King Louis, and the people and parliament were 
ready to give the queen all the money she wanted to 
pay the soldiers and sailors. 

Besides this, the Dutch were glad to fight on our 
side, as well as some of the princes in Germany ; 
and another firm ally of the English was Prince 
Eugene of Savoy, who was Queen Anne’s cousin, 
and was almost as good a general as the Duke of 
Marlborough. 

When Anne had been queen about two years, 
the greatest battle that had ever been heard of was 
fought at a place called Blenheim, near the village 
of Hochstet, in Germany, between the English and 
French. The English had the Dutch and an army of 
Germans on their side; their generals were Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene. The French had a 
good many Germans and Spaniards and Italians 
with them; their generals were Marshals Marsin 
and Tallard, and the Elector of Bavaria. 
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The English had to march through a little brook 
to attack the French, who stood very steady for a 
little while ; but so many were killed, that the rest 
began to run away. Some were drowned in the 
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Marlborough at Blenheim. 


great river Danube, which was very near them, and 
a great many were taken prisoners, with their 


general, Tallard, amongst them. The fighting lasted 
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six hours on a very hot day. A cannon-ball very 
nearly hit the Duke of Marlborough just as the 
fight began: it struck the earth so close to him that 
the cloud of dust it sent up hid him for some 
minutes from the sight of the people about him. 
The English and Dutch and Germans took all the 
guns, and money, and food of the French army, 
besides a very great number of prisoners. ‘There 
were more than twelve thousand French killed, and 


a great many wounded; and about half as many 


English and Dutch and Germans. 

So you see that, whichever side wins in a great 
battle, there is sure to be misery for a great many 
families on both, who have to grieve for their 
fathers, and sons, and brothers, killed or hurt. 

This was a good battle, however, for it saved 
many countries from the cruel government which 
Louis the Fourteenth set up wherever he conquered. 

Nearly at the same time with the battle of 
Blenheim, a place called Gibraltar was taken by the 
English Admiral Rooke, which is of great use to 
England. 

If you look at the map of Europe, you will see 
that where the Mediterranean Sea joins the great 
Atlantic Ocean Gibraltar is placed. Now all captains 
of ships who want to go into the Mediterranean 
must pass that way. You would be surprised if 
you could see the number of ships of all sizes that 
pass there every day. They fetch figs, and currants, 
and silk, and fine wool, and shawls, and velvets, and 
wine, and oil, and a great many other uscful things 
from the Mediterranean; and whoever Gibraltar 
belongs to can stop the ships going in and out. So 
the English were very glad that Admiral eee 
took Gibraltar for Queen Anne. 
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At last, after Marlborough had gained several 
other battles, peace was made with the French at a 
place called Utrecht, and Queen Anne died the very 
next year. 

Queen Anne was kind and good-natured, but not 
very clever. She was rather lazy, and allowed the 
Duchess of Marlborough to govern her for several 
years. Afterwards she quarrelled with her, and 
then some other ladies governed her. 

In the reign of Queen Anne there were a great 
many clever men in England, some poets, and many 
writers of other things. Pope was the great poet, 
and Addison wrote the most beautiful prose. But 
our little history would not hold an account of half 
of them. 

Queen Anne’s husband and all her children died 
before her, and though she did not love any of her 
Protestant cousins, it was settled by law that the 
son of her cousin Sophia, who was married to the 
Elector of Hanover, should be king after her. 


Cuapter LY. 


GEHORGE 11-1714 to1727. 


How the Elector of Hanover became George the First of England ; 
how the Pretender tried to make himself King, but was defeated ; 
how Lady Nithisdale saved her husband’s life; and how the 
Spaniards were beaten at sea. 


(GEORGE THE FIRST was Elector of Hanover, 

in Germany; and as it was settled in King 
William’s reign that nobody but a Protestant should 
be king of England, he was sent for and made king 
of England, rather than the son of James II., who 
was a Roman Catholic. 
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But a great many people in Scotland still wished 
to have a king of the old Scotch family of Stuart 
again; so they encouraged young James Stuart, 
that is the Pretender, whom they called King James, 
to come to Scotland, and promised they would collect 
men and money enough to make an army, and buy 
guns and everything fit for soldiers, and march into 
England, and make him king instead of George I. 
From this time all those who took the part of the 
Pretender against George were called Jacobites, from 
Jacobus, the Latin for the Pretender’s name, James. 

James’s chief friend in Scotland was Lord Mar, 
and he was in hopes that a great many English 
gentlemen would join him, and send money from 
England, and get another army ready there to help 
him. 

But the Pretender and his friends were disap- 
pointed. They lost a great many men in battle at 
the Sheriffmuir, near Dunblane, in Perthshire. 
Their English army was beaten at Preston in 
Lancashire, and the Pretender was obliged to get 
away as fast as he could to France again. 

I wish King George had forgiven both the Jacobite 
officers and men, who thought they were doing right 
in fighting for the son of their old king: but he 
would not; and besides putting to death a few com- 
mon soldiers and gentlemen, he ordered six lords to 
have their heads cut off. One of them escaped, how- 
ever, and three were afterwards pardoned. Lord 
Nithisdale, who escaped, was saved by the devotion 
and courage of his wife. She had tried by every 
means to prevail upon the king to pardon him, but 
he would not; however, she had leave to visit him 
in prison. She went, you may be sure, often, and 
she tovdk a friend with her, whom she called her 
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maid, till she had used the jailers to see two people 
go in and out. Then she made her friend put on 
double clothes one day, and as soon as she got into 
Lord Nithisdale’s room half those clothes were taken 
off, and ke was dressed in them, and so they managed 
that he should go out with one of the ladies, who 
pretended that her companion had so bad a tooth- 
ache that she could not speak. Lady Nithisdale had 
a coach waiting at the prison-door, and they went to 
a safe place, where her husband was hidden till he 
could get to France. And this was the end of the 
first civil war begun in Scotland for the sake of the 
Pretender. Although his friends often tried to begin 
another, they always failed, while George the First 
was king. 

The King of Spain also tried to assist the Pre- 
tender, but he could only make war with England 
by sea, and his ships were always beaten ; and so he 
made peace. 

George the First died while he was visiting his 
own country of Hanover, after he had been King of 
England thirteen years. He was a brave and pru- 
dent man, but he was too old, when he came to be 
King of England, to learn English, or to behave 
quite like an Englishman ; however, upon the whole, 
he was a useful king. 
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Cuapter LVI. 
GEORGE II-1727 to 1760. 


How George the Second went to war with Spain, and with the 
French and’ Bayarians; how the French were beaten by Lord 
Clive in India, and by General Wolfe in America; how the 
young Pretender landed in Scotland, and proclaimed hi father 
King; how he was beaten, and after many dangers escaped to 
France. 

(HE reign of George the Second was disturbed 

both by foreign and civil war, and by some 
disputes in his family at home. His eldest son, 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, married a German prin- 

cess, and they both lived in London, but they were 

discontented with the money the king gave them to 
spend, so they quarrelled with him, and he ordered 
them to go and live at Kew, and would not do any- 
thing kind or good-natured for them. Two children 
were born to them, one of whom was afterwards 

King George the Third, but the Prince of Wales 

died before his father. 

I will now tell you about King George’s foreign 
wars, and keep the story of the civil war to the last 
for you, because you will like it best, I think. 

The Spaniards had built a great many towns in 
South America; and after they had got possession of 
the country, and killed many of the people, they 
took all the gold and silver that was found in the 
earth there for themselves. They were therefore 
obliged to have a great many ships to fetch it, and 
brave soldiers and sailors to guard it as it crossed the 
seas, and so Spain got more gold and silver than any 


other country. 


But other countries wished for some of the useful 
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things from South America too; and some English 
merchants wished very much to have several kinds 
of wood which are useful for dyeing cloth and wool 
and other things of different colours; but the Spa- 
niards attacked them and ill-used them for trying to 
cut the wood, and behaved in other respects very ill, 
so England went to war with Spain. 

The war was mostly by sea, and in the course of it 
the Spaniards were beaten, first by Admiral Vernon, 
and then by Admirals Hawke, Rowley, Warren, and 
particularly Anson, though they none of them did 
all they hoped to do. 

Another admiral was very unfortunate. He had 
to fight a great many ships in the Mediterranean 
Sea, and because he did not do all that the people of 
England desired him to do, he was shot when he 
came to England... His name was Byng. I do not 
admire this admiral, but I think he was not justly 
treated. 

Besides the Spaniards, George the Second was at 
war with the French and Bavarians. The Prince of 
Bavaria had been made Emperor, and tried to make 
himself King of Bohemia, in the room of the lawful 
queen, Maria Theresa, and her son, who was an infant. 
The English and Dutch took Maria Theresa’s part, 
the French took that of the Prince of Bavaria, and 
there was a very fierce war on that account, in which 
the English gained some battles, and lost some 
others, an account of which would be very tiresome 
to you, I am sure. 

Though upon the whole the French had rather the 
best of the war in Europe, Lord Clive, who had an 
army of English in the East Indies, to take care of 
our merchants and our towns there, beat the French 
generals, and almost drove the French from India 
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altogether. Some time afterwards the French sent 
an army under Count Lally to win back their power 
in India; but Lally was so beaten that the French 
have never had more than one or two smail towns in 
that part of the world since. 

Tf you look at the map of the world in this place, 
my dear little Arthur, you will wonder that two 
countries in Europe, so close together as England 
and France, should think of sending their soldiers 
and sailors so far off as India to fight their battles ; 
but you will wonder still more when you learn that, 
not content with this, they sent other fleets and 
armies to North America, where they fought till 
the English conquered the greatest part of all the 
country that the French ever had in that part of the 
world. But the greatest victory we gained there 
was the battle of Quebec, where our brave and good 
General Wolfe was killed. Some day you will read 
his life, and then you will wish that all English 
soldiers could be like him. 

We will now think about the civil war in King 
George the Second’s reign. You remember that in 
his father’s time the Pretender, whom the. Scotch 
call James the Eighth, came from France to Scotland, 
and thought he could get the kingdom for himself, 
but he was soon obliged to go back again. 

After that he went and lived in Italy, and married 
a Princess of Poland, and had twosons. The eldest of 
these was a fine brave young man: the youngest be- 
came a clergyman, and the Pope made him a Cardinal; 
his name was Henry. The eldest, Charles Edward, 
who was called the Young Chevalier in Scotland and 
in England the Young Pretender, thought he would 
try once more to get the kingdom of Great Britain 
from the Protestant king; so, in spite of the good 
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advice of his true friends, he would go from Italy 
first to France, and then to Scotland, to make war 
against King George. 

The King of France lent him a ship and a few men 
and officers, and gave him a little money, for this 
purpose ; and the young prince landed in Scotland, 
among the highlands, where the people were still 
fond of his family. In a very short time the high- 
land chiefs, who had a great power over the poor 
people, gathered a great army, and marched to 
Edinburgh, which you know is the capital of 
Scotland. 

There he had his father proclaimed King of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, and gave titles of 
dukes and lords to the gentlemen who came to fight 
for him, and pretended to be the real Prince of 
Wales. And he lived in the old palace of the Scotch 
kings, called Holyrood House, and there he gaye 
balls and concerts to the Scotch ladies, and they all 
~ fancied themselves sure that Charles Edward would 
be their king instead of George. 

At first he gained two or three victories, the chief 
of which was at Preston Pans, near Edinburgh; and 
then he marched into England, where but few English 
gentlemen joined him, and when he got as far as 
Derby he found that he had better go back to Scot- 
land, for the English would have nothing to do 
with him. On his way, the English army, com- 
manded by the Duke of Cumberland, who was King 
George’s son, caught and beat part of his army, and 
took many prisoners. 

From this time the French and Scotch officers of 
the Pretender quarrelled constantly, and the high- 
land chiefs became jealous of the other generals, and 
everything began to be unfortunate for that unhappy 
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prince, till at the battle of Culloden his whole army 
was destroyed, many officers were taken prisoners, 
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Tne Pretender at Holyrood House. 


and he was obliged to make his escape and hide 
himself till he could get back to France. 

Sometimes the young prince was obliged to go 
many days without any food but wild berries in the 
woods, and to sleep in caves, or on the open ground, 
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Sometimes he lay in bed, pretending to be a sick 
man, while the Duke of Cumberland’s soldiers were 
hunting for him, and he could hear them talking of 
him. Once he escaped from a great danger by being 
dressed in women’s clothes, and seeming to be the 
maid-servant of a very kind and handsome young 
lady, called Flora MacDonald, who saved his life. 
At last he got safe away; and though he and his 
friends often threatened to make war in England 
again, they never could do any real mischief; and 
as he and his brother Henry both died without 
children, we have had no more Pretenders. 

I am sorry to say that the Duke of Cumberland 
was very cruel to Prince Charles’s friends when 
the war was over. Three Scotch lords, a good many 
gentlemen, and a number of soldiers, were executed 
for having joined the Pretender. 

There is nothing else to tell you about the reign 
of George the Second; he was a very old man when 
he died at Kensington. He had fought many battles 
in Germany, and was a brave soldier, and not a bad 
' king; but having been brought up in Germany, 
like his father, he never either looked or talked like 
an English king. 
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Cuaprer LVII. 


GEORGE III-1760 to 1820. 


How George the Third, after making a general peace, went to war 
with the Americans: how General Washington beat the English 
armies, and procured peace; why the King went to war with 
France; how Napoleon Buonaparte conquered many countries ; 
how our Admirals and Generals won many battles; ana how 
there were many useful things found out in George the Third’s 
reign. 

HE people of England were very glad when 

George the Third became king after his grand- 
father. You read in the last chapter that his father, 

Frederick, Prince of Wales, died in the life-time of 

George the Second. 

George the Third was born in England, and 
brought up like an English gentleman. I think he 
was one of the best men that ever was a king; but 
I do not think that everything he did was wise or 
right. He reigned longer than any king ever 
reigned in England, and unhappily before he died he 
became blind, and he lost his senses. 

He married a German princess named Charlotte, 
and they had a great many sons and daughters, 
and one of their grandchildren is our good Queen 
Victoria. 

You must not expect me to tell you everything 
that happened in this long reign, which lasted 
sixty years, but you shall read of one or two things 
of most consequence, and that you can understand 
best. 


When George had been king a little more than two 
years, he made peace with all the world, but his reign 
was very far from being a peaceable one. 
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There were two wars in particular of great conse- 
quence ; the first was the American war, and the 
second the French war. I will tell you a little about 
each of them. 

You will remember that in Raleigh’s time the 
English built some towns in North America. After- 
wards, during the civil wars in the time of Charles the 
First, many more English went there and took their 
families there to live, and by degrees they had taken 
possession of a very large country, and had got towns 
and villages, and fields. These English states in 
America were called Colonies; but they were still 
governed by the King and parliament of England. 
The English wanted the Americans to pay taxes. 
But the Americans said that, by Magna Charta and 
our old laws, no Englishman might be taxed without 
their own consent given in parliament. Now the 
American Colonies had no members in the British 
parliament; so they said the Parliament had no 
right to tax them. Then the king called them 
rebels, and threatened to punish them; and s0, after 
many disputes, war broke out between the Americans 
and the King of England’s soldiers who were in 
America to guard the towns and collect the taxes. 
Then the Americans said they would have a govern- 
ment of their own. This war was thought little of 
at. first, but it soon grew to be one of the greatest 
wars England had ever had. The French and 
Spaniards, who had not forgotten how the English 
had beaten them by sea and land in the last wars, 
joined the Americans; and although the English 
gained several victories by sea over the French and 
the Spaniards, yet by land the Americans beat the 
English. 

he chief man in America was General George 
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Washington, one of the greatest men that ever lived. 
He commanded the American army, and as he and 
his soldiers were fighting in their own land for their 
own freedom, and for their own wives and children, 
it was not wonderful that at last they beat out the 
English soldiers, who did not like to be sent so far 
from home to fight against men who spoke the same 
language with themselves. 

At last, when the King of England found the _ 
people were tired of this long war, he agreed to make 
peace with America, and since that time the UNITED 
Stares or America have had a government of their 
own, and have become a great and powerful nation. 
They have a President instead of a king, and they 
call their parliament a Congress. You will under- 
stand these things in a few years. 

The French war lasted even longer than the 
American war. This was the cause: for a long time 
the French kings had governed France very badly, 
and the French nobles oppressed the poor people, and 
the clergymen did not do their duty rightly, but left 
the people ignorant. At last the people could bear 
these bad things no longer, and King Louis the 
Sixteenth, who was a good king, would have made 
them better if he could. But the princes and nobles 
would not let him. Then a number of bad people 
collected in Paris, and they put the king and queen 
and all their family in prison, and they cut off the 
heads of the king and queen and the king’s sister, 
and of a great many lords and ladies, and after that 
of every clergyman they could find, and then of 
everybody who tried to save the life of another; in 
short, I believe the French people did more wicked 
things in about three years than any other nation 
had ever done in a hundred. The name of the most 
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wicked of all was Robespierre; he was killed at last 
by some of those he meant to kill. 

England and several other countries then went to 
war with the French, because they had sent armies 
to attack the neighbouring countries, and had con- 
quered many of them, and that war lasted about 
twenty-four years. 

France would have been mastered, I think, if it had 
not been fora brave and clever but wicked man, called 
Napoleon Buonaparte, who, from being a simple 
lieutenant, rose to be Emperor of the French. He 
chose clever men for judges and generals. He con- 
quered many countries, and used to threaten to come 
and conquer England. But we had brave sailors 
and clever captains and admirals, who never let any 
of his ships come near us. Lord Howe won the first 
sea victory in the war ; then we had Lord St. Vincent, 
Admirals Duncan, Hood, Collingwood, Cornwallis, 
Cochrane, Pellew, and many more, who gained 
battles at sea, besides more captains than I can tell 
you, who took parts of fleets or single ships. But 
the man that will be remembered for ever as the 
greatest English sailor was Admiral Lord NELson. 
He gained three great victories,—at Aboukir in 
Egypt, at Copenhagen, and at Traratcar near the 
coast of Spain. In that battle he was killed, but he 
knew his own fleet had conquered before he died. 
When he went into battle, the words he gave to tell 
all the ships when to begin to fight, were, ENcLanp 
EXPECTS EVERY MAN WILL DO HIS DUTY. 

These words must never be forgotten by any 
Englishman. 

There were no more great sea-fights after Tra- 
falgar, but many on land, where we had good generals 
and brave soldiers, The wise and good General 
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Abercromby was killed just as he gained a victory 
in Egypt. His friend, the good and brave General 
Moore, was killed at Corunna in Spain, and many 
other brave officers and men died for the sake of 
England, but many lived to fight and to conquer. 
The greatest general in our time was the Duke of 
WELLINGTON, who put an end to the sad long war by 
his great victory over the French, commanded by 
Napoleon himself, at Warertoo. I cannot tell you 
in this little book how many other battles he won or 
how skilfully he fought them, or how well he knew 
hew to choose the officers to help him. But he will 
have always a name as great as Nelson, by whose 
side he was buried in St. Paul’s. 

After the battle of Waterloo, Napoleon Buonaparte 
was kept a prisoner in the island of St. Helena till 
he died, and the brother of Louis the Sixteenth 
was King of France, under the title of Louis the 
Highteenth. 

Our good king, George the Third, died soon after. 
I have told you what kind of man he was at the 
beginning of this chapter. 

In his reign more things, useful to all men, were 
found out than in hundreds of years before. New 
countries were visited, new plants and new animals 
were brought to England. All the sciences received 
great encouragement. The arts that are needful in 
common life were improved. Steam engines were 
first made useful. The beautiful light given. by gas 
was found out, and all sorts of machines to assist men 
in their labour were invented. Those arts called the 
fine arts, I mean such as sculpture, painting, and 
music, were encouraged by George the Third. But 
what is of more consequence, the science of medicine 
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and the art of surgery were so improved in his time, 
that the sufferings of mankind from pain and sickness 
are much lessened.* ; 


Cuapter LYVIIE. 


GEORGE IV.-1820 to 1830. 


How it was this King ruled the kingdom before his father 
died; how some bad men planned to kill the King’s ministers ; 
how the Princess Charlotte died; how the Turkish fleet 
was destroyed at Navarino; how the Roman Catholics were 
admitted into parliament; and what useful things were done 
in this reign. 

HEN George the Fourth came to the throne, he 
was fifty-eight years old, but he had been 
governing the kingdom for eight years before he was 
king, during which time he had been called the Prince 

Regent. The reason of this was, that the old king, 

who, as you read in the last chapter, had the mis- 

fortune to go out of his mind, never recovered his 
reason from the time his youngest daughter, the 

Princess Amelia, died, at least not sufficiently to be 

able to govern; so George, Prince of Wales, being 

the heir to the throne, governed for his father alt 
that time. 

George the Fourth had no sooner begun his reign 
than a dreadful plot was formed to kill all the cabinet 
ministers. The wicked men—about thirty, I believe 
—who contrived this plot, used to meet at a houso 
in an out-of-the-way place called Cato Street, in the 


* This is the end of little Arthur’s History, as first written by 
Lady Galleott; but for the benefit of the children of the present 
day who read this little History, a few more chapters are added. 
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Edgware Road; and there they agreed to carry out 
their plan on a certain day, when the ministers were 
all expected to meet together and dine at Lord Har- 
rowby’s house. Fortunately the plot was betrayed 
by one of the men, in time to prevent the murder: 
most of the conspirators were seized, and Thistlewood 
and four other ringleaders were hanged. This plot 
afterwards went by the name of the “Cato Strect 
Conspiracy.” 

About twenty-five years before George the Fourth 
came to the throne, he had married his cousin, the 
Princess Caroline of Brunswick. The marriage was 
not a happy one, and the Prince and Princess of 
Wales separated soon after the birth of their first 
and only child, the Princess Charlotte. This led to 
asad quarrel, which I think it is no use for us to 
remember. 

The Princess Charlotte, who would have succeeded 
her father on the throne if she had survived him, 
had married Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, but 
died the year after her marriage, to the great grief 
of the people. This happened before her father 
became king. 

It was towards the middle of King George’s reign 
that a war broke out between the Greeks and Turks. 
A great many English gentlemen, amongst whom 
was the poet, Lord Byron, went to Greece to take 
the part of the Greeks. The struggle lasted several 
years, and was ended at length by a battle fought 
in the harbour of Navarino, where all the Turkish 
ships were sunk by the British fleet—Navarino is 
at the south-west corner of the Morea in Greece.— 
The commander of the Turkish fleet was named 
Jbrahim Pacha, and the commander of the English 
fleet was Sir Edward Codrington. After this battle, 
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Greece, which had been subject to Turkey, was made 
into an independent kingdom, and three German 
princes were invited in turn to be king; Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg (the same who had married 
our Princess Charlotte) declined the honour, but 
Prince Otho of Bavaria accepted the invitation, and 
became Otho the First, King of Greece. Lord Byron 
died in Greece three years before the war ended. 
Otho was afterwards sent away because he governed 
badly, and the crown was given to Prince George 
of Denmark, brother to our Princess of Wales. 

A law was passed in this reign to allow Roman 
Catholics to sit in Parliament and help to make 
laws for the country. There was much talking and 
considering before this was done, for many people 
thought that if the Roman Catholics helped to make 
laws, they would try to change the religion of the 
country, and to bring back popery, which had in 
former times kept the people in darkness, and caused 
a great deal of misery and cruel persecution, as you 
have read in the former part of this History. Others, 
believing that the Roman Catholics of the present 
day were wiser, and that they would continue loyal 
to the Sovereign and faithful to the laws of the 
jand, consented to admit them to equal privileges 
with their Protestant fellow-countrymen. So at 
last this law was passed ; and now Roman Catholics 
sit in Parliament, and are made Judges in courts 
of law. 

About the same time the severe laws against 
Protestant Dissenters, which were made under 
Charles the Second, were done away with. 

The king died at Windsor at the age of sixty-eight, 
after a reign of ten years. 

George the Fourth was a very accomplished man, 
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but he cared so much more for pleasing himself than 
for doing his duty and thinking of others, that he 
was not a favourite with his people. 

Many new buildings were erected, and various im- 
provements made in this reign. The New London 
Bridge and the Thames Tunnel were begun; the 
Menai Suspension Bridge, joining the Isle of Anglesey 
to North Wales, was completed; the Regent’s Park 
was laid out; the Zoological Gardens were opened ; 
and Regent Street and other handsome streets were 
built. 

One very great improvement was made by Sir 
Robert Peel in causing the streets and roads to be 
guarded night and day by active, well-drilled police- 
men, instead of by watchmen, who used to be on 
duty only at night, and who were very frequently 
feeble old men scarcely able to take care of them- 
selves. 


Cuarter LIX. 


WILLIAM IV.—1830 to 1837. 


_ How the Reform Bill was passed; how Slavery in our colonies was 
abolished; how there were Revolutions in France and Belgium; 
how the cholera broke out; how railways were established ; and 
how the Houses of Parliament were burned down. 


AS King George the Fourth left no child to succeed 

him, his brothers were the next heirs to the 
throne. The Duke of York, the second son of 
George the Third, died three years before George 
the Fourth, and left no child; so William Henry, 
Duke of Clarence, the third son of George the Third, 
now mounted the throne. William the Fourth, who 
- had been brought up as a sailor, was at this time 
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sixty-four years old; he was married to an excellent 
German princess, named Adelaide of Saxe Meiningen, 
and he had had two daughters, but they both died 
in early infancy. 

This reign was a short one, but several important 
changes took place in it, one of which was the pass- 
ing of the Bill fora reform in the House of Commons. 
You know how it was settled by King Edward the 
First that all the large towns, which in his reign 
were called burghs, should choose one or two persons 
to go to Parliament and help to make the law. This 
was nearly six hundred years ago, and since that 
time a great many little hamlets and villages had 
grown into large towns, and a great many of the old 
burghs had dwindled away until only a few houses 
were left in them, or even none. The people, who 
were now living in the towns that had grown so 
large, thought it very hard not to be able to send 
members to Parliament to tell what was wanted in 
their towns; and they also thought it was useless 
for the little burghs, where only a few people lived, 
to continue sending members. So it was proposed 
that the large towns or boroughs should be allowed 
to send members to the House of Commons, accord- 
ing to the number of people in each town, and that 
the little decayed towns should leave off sending 
members. This new plan was called the “Reform 
Bill.” It was talked over a long time in Parliament 
before it was agreed to; for, although there were 
a great many people who wished for the change, 
there were many others who thought it would be 
dangerous to the welfare of Old England, and both 
sides had to tell all their reasons for what they 
se A At last it was put to the vote whether 
the Bill should pass or not; and as the greatest 
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number were for making the change, the Bill became 
law. But I shall have to tell you of another Reform 
of Parliament under Queen Victoria. 

Nearly the next thing that was done was to put 
an end to slavery in all the colonies belonging to 
England. A good man, named William Wilberforce, 
had tried to do this many years ago, in George the 
Third’s reign; but it was not an easy thing to do, 
because all those persons who had large estates in the 
colonies, and who had bought slaves to cultivate the 
land, had paid a great deal of money for their slaves; 
and the masters were afraid they should be ruined 
if the slaves were set free, as there would be no one 
to sow and dig their fields. 

There is no doubt the Parliament and people of 
England acted wisely in wiping away so great a dis- 
grace as slavery is; and in order to do this with 
justice they paid a very large sum of money—twenty 
millions of pounds. When this was at last done, the 
slaves were made free. 

There was a very sudden revolution in France at 
the beginning of this reign. It only lasted three 
days, and was called the “‘I’hree Days’ Revolution.” 
Charles the ''enth, the King of France, was expelled, 
and came over to this country; his cousin Louis 
Philippe was then chosen by the French people 
to be their king, and was called the King of the 
French. 

The example of France was followed in Belgium, 
a country which had been joined to Holland, so as 
to make but one kingdom, over which the Dutch 
king reigned. The Belgians fought hard, and suc- 
ceeded in completely driving away the Dutch; after 
which they invited Prince Leopold of Saxe Coburg 
to be their king. Although Prince Leopold would 
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not be King of Greece, he accepted the kingdom of 
Belgium ; and he afterwards married the Princess 
Louise, daughter of Louis Philippe, the new King of 

the French. He reigned a long time and wisely, 
~ and was succeeded by his son Leopold the Second. 

I will now tell you of some improvements that 
were made in this reign, the principal of which is 
perhaps the forming of railways. The first that 
was opened in England was one between Liverpool 
and Manchester; and it was a very useful one. You 
know that the people at Manchester weave great 
quantities of cotton, so much, indeed, that the town 
is full of factories, where thousands of spinners 
and weavers are constantly at work. After the 
railway was opened, the work went on faster than 
ever, for as soon as the raw cotton arrived in bales 
from America to Liverpool, it was sent off by rail 
to Manchester; and as fast as it was spun and 
woven at Manchester, a great deal was sent back by 
rail to Liverpool, to be shipped off to America, and 
other parts of the world. This kept a great many 
people at work, and as this railway seemed to do so 
much good, railways were very soon carried from 
one end of Britain to the other. 

Amongst the sad events of this reign, may be 
mentioned the appearance of the cholera in England, 
and a great fire which destroyed the Houses of 
Parliament at Westminster. 

William the Fourth died, after a reign of seven 
years, at the age of seventy-one; and his widowed 
queen, who then became Queen Dowager, survived 
him about twelve years, when she died, much loved 
and respected by the English people. 
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CHaprer LX, 
QUEEN VICTORIA.—1887 to 1901. 


How the Princess Victoria became the Queen of England; how her 
reign opened in peace, and how many new improvements and 
discoveries were made; how the Queen married her cousin, 
Prince Albert ; how she visited France, and how, on the outbreak 
of the French Revolution, Louis Philippe escaped to England; 
how the Chartists tried to make a revolution, and failed ; how 
the famine in Ireland reduced the population of that country ; 
how the Corn Laws were repealed and England had Free Trade; 
how the Duke of Wellington died. 


William IV. was succeeded on the throne by 
his young niece, the Princess Victoria. She 
was the grand-daughter of George III., who, you 
remember, married a German princess named Char- 
lotte. He had fifteen children, but only his fourth 
son, Edward, Duke of Kent, left a child to succeed 
to the throne of England. Like his father, the Duke 
of Kent had married a German wife, sister to Prince 
Leopold of Saxe-Coburg, King of the Belgians. 

Princess Victoria was just eighteen when she was 
called to be Queen of England. Her father died 
when she was quite a baby, and she had been very 
quietly brought up by her widowed mother at 
Kensington, Some day, perhaps, my dear Arthur, 
you will see the room in Kensington Palace, where 
this good and great Queen was born. 

When the messengers came to tell her that her 
uncle the King, William IV., was dead, they found 
that she was fast asleep in bed, for it was yet early 
in the morning. It was important that she should 
hear the news at once, so they told her maid to 
awaken her. The girl appeared in her nightgown, 
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with only a shawl thrown over her shoulders; she 
had slippers on her feet, and her hair fell loose. 
When told that she was no longer Princess Victoria 
but the Queen of England, tears rose to her eyes, as 
she thought of the great duties that lay before her. 

But I am glad to be able to tell you, that it was a 
very happy day for England when she became Queen, 
for she ruled her country welland wisely for sixty- 
three years. She ruled longer than any king or queen 
had ever ruled before, except Louis XIV., who had 
ruled over France for seventy-one years. When 
she died, at the age of eighty-one, not only her own 
country, England, but the whole world mourned for 
her. 

When she began to reign, there was peace every- 
where. So the people at home had plenty of time 
to improve the railways and steamboats, which were 
coming into everyday use. You remember that 
I told you of the first train that ever ran in England, 
carrying passengers from Liverpool to Manchester. 
This was a very short distance. Soon, lines were 
laid all over the land, and it was discovered that 
trains could go much faster than was at first supposed. 
Five years after her accession, the Queen herself 
travelled by train for the first time from Windsor 
to London. 

Up to this time, steamboats had only been used 
on the large rivers; but the year after the Queen 
came to the throne, a steamer crossed the Atlantic 
from Bristol to New York in fifteen days. The old 
sailing-boats had taken about a month to do the 
same distance, so this was a great improvement. 

You see, my dear Arthur, anew much easier it was — 
becoming to communicate with other countries, and 
how ha, would help on England’s trade. 
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Another great help was the Penny Post. When 
Queen Victoria came to the throne, only rich people 
could send letters to one another, because the rates 
of postage were so very high. It cost one shilling 
and threepence to send a letter to a friend in 
Scotland, for letters had to be sent by coach over 
hundreds of miles, and only members of Parliament 
could send them free of cost. The postage was now 
fixed at a penny a letter, and that penny was paid, 
as you know, by the purchase of a stamp bearing a 
picture of. the young Queen’s head. 

A little later, the electric telegraph was started, 
to carry messages quickly from place to place; but 
I think it was still more wonderful when men laid 
wires, or cables, under the sea, so that messages 
could be sent from England to all parts of the world. 
All these improvements were regarded with interest 
by the Queen, and it pleased her to see her people 
growing better and happier in this greater freedom 
of communication. 

I must now tell you of an event which took place 
when she was twenty-one, You know a queen 
always chooses her own husband, and Queen Victoria 
chose to marry her young German cousin, Prince 
Albert of Saxe-Coburg and Gotha, nephew of Leopold 
of Saxe-Coburg, King of the Belgians. There were 
great rejoicings on the wedding-day (February 10, 
1840), and the marriage proved a very happy one 
for the Queen and the country. 

The birth of a son at the end of the following year 
was again the cause of much rejoicing in England. 
He was christened Albert Edward, and succeeded his 
mother on the throne of England fifty-nine years later, 
as Edward VII. 

One of the Queen’s first acts after this was to pay 
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a visit to Louis Philippe, King of France, whose 
daughter had married her uncle, Leopold, King of 
the Belgians. It was the first time an English 
sovereign had set foot in France since Henry 
VIII, had appeared on the Field of the Cloth of 
Gold. 

Some years later, the people of France grew dis- 
contented with the weak government of Louis 
Philippe. Fighting often took place in the streets, 
until matters ended in a complete revolution. Louis 
Philippe, in terror for his life, made his escape from 
Paris and, disguised as a peasant, fled to England 
with his poor old wife. It has ever been England’s 
pride, that she receives exiles in distress from other 
countries, and the Queen now placed the royal resi- 
dence of Claremont, in Surrey, at the disposal of 
the French’king and his dethroned queen. 

This revolution in France led ‘to revolutions in 
other countries. In England a number of discon- 
tented people, some of whom had been thrown out of 
work by the use of the new machinery, thought that 
a new charter, drawn up by them, would ensure 
better food and wages. They were called Chartists, 
and they thought the moment had come when they 
might frighten the Queen and Parliament into grant- 
ing their requests. So they collected in huge 
numbers, and decided to go in a procession to the 
House of Commons to present a petition signed by 
hundreds and thousands of people. . Riots were 
feared, and the Queen, with her young children, was 
hurried out of London. But the people of England 
loved their Queen too well to let the Chartists gain 
the day. Under the old Duke of Wellington, 
soldiers were placed in various parts of London; the 
principal citizens guarded the city, while policemen 
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kept the bridges over the Thames. The Chartists 
had planned their great procession with the monster 
petition, for the tenth of April, but when that day 
came, and they found that the people of London 
were against them, they wisely dispersed and went 
quietly home. 

So you see, while there had been fighting between 
the people and the soldiers of -all the great cities of 
Europe about this time, there was, after all, peace in 
London on this memorable Tenth of April, 1848. 

In Ireland, I am sorry to say, matters were not so 
peaceful. A very sad thing had happened early in 
the Queen’s reign, which had greatly distressed her. 
A terrible famine had taken place in Ireland, caused 
by a disease, which destroyed the potato crop. The 
potato is the chief food of the poor people in Ireland, 
and when the potatoes rotted in the ground, there 
was nothing left for them to live upon. The rich 
people in England did all they could to help, and 
Parliament voted large sums of money, but thousands 
and thousands died of disease and starvation, until 
poor Ireland had lost two millions of her people. 
The country had not recovered from the effects of 
famine when rebellion broke out. 

It distressed the Queen to think that she had 
disloyal subjects across the water, so when the 
country was quiet again, she and Prince Albert paid 
their first visit to Ireland, where they were received 
with great enthusiasm. 

But, my dear Arthur, the discontent in Ireland 
was too deeply rooted to be so easily cured, and you 
will hear of more troubles there before the end of 
Queen Victoria’s reign. 

Thére had, for some time, been a cry in England 
for cheaper food, for all food coming into the country 
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from abroad was heavily taxed. The Irish famine 
had shown how important it was not to depend too 
much on home crops alone. If the tax on foreign 
corn were removed, people in England could get 
cheaper bread; but, on the other hand, the farmers 
would get a lower price for their home-grown corn. 
So there was a great outcry at this suggestion. But 
after a time, Sir Robert Peel managed to pass a Bill 
through the House of Commons doing away with 
the tax on corn. The result of this was, that bread 
became much cheaper throughout the United King- 
dom. Other taxes were gradually removed, and 
England had what is known as Free Trade, that is 
to say, she could import things from other countries 
without paying taxes for them. 

It was a sad day for England when the Duke of 
Wellington died, at the age of eighty-four. He was 
greatly missed by the Queen and the whole nation. 
He had been loved and trusted during the whole of 
his long life, and the people of London gave him a 
public funeral, such as had never been seen before. 
He was laid in St. Paul’s Cathedral, beside the great 
sea-captain Nelson; and you must never forget the 
names of these two great Englishmen, who did so 
much for their country. Their names are joined in 
the fine ode which Tennyson, the great poet of the 
Queen’s reign, wrote in memory of the Duke. 
Perhaps, Arthur, you will read this poem for your- 
self. It is called ‘An Ode on the Death of the 
Duke of Wellington.” 

England had cause to mourn the loss of the ‘Iron 
Duke,” as he was called, a few years later, when the 
long peace of forty years was broken by war with 
Russia. 

But you shall hear of this in the next chapter. 
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Cuapter LXI. 
QUEEN VICTORIA.—1837 to 1901. 


How England and France went to war with Russia in the Crimea ; 
how the Victoria Cross was presented by the Queen; how a 
mutiny broke out in India; how the Volunteer Movement 
began; how Prince Albert died ; how various laws were passed, 
including the Education Act; how the Prince of Wales married 
a Danish princess. 


HKYES since the great battle of Waterloo, England 

had been at peace. And you can imagine how 
sad the Queen was, when she heard that her beloved 
country must soon be at war. The Russians, whose 
land, you know, is the largest in Europe, were trying 
to get possession of Turkey. England feared, if 
Russia were successful, that she would grow too 
powerful in the East. So the English and French 
joined together to help the Turks to keep Russia in 
check. 

The fighting all took place in the Crimea, a 
peninsula to the south of Russia, for it was here that 
Russia had established a great fortress and arsenal. 
The first battle, fought by the river Alma, ended in 
the defeat of the Russians. The next, at Balaclava, 
has been made famous by the charge of the Light 
Brigade. This brigade received an order to retake 
some guns captured by the Russians. Officers and 
men feared there was some mistake, but rather than 
disobey superior orders, they, heroically made the 
charge. Six hundred of them rode bravely forward, 
to find themselves right under the Russian guns. 
Some one had blundered, and only two hundred 
returned from the fatal charge. The battle of Inker- 
man followed, with another Russian defeat. Still the 
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fortress of Sebastopol defied the English and French 
armies. Winter came on. The sufferings of our 
soldiers were terrible. They had no proper shelter 
from the icy storms that swept over the Crimea, 
no warm clothes, and not enough food. 

A band of Englishwomen, under Florence Nightin- 
gale, heroically undertook the long journey to the 
Crimea in order to nurse the poor soldiers in 
hospital. 

At last, with the fall of Sebastopol, the unhappy 
war came to an end. The Russians had been 
defeated, and Turkey was for the time freed from 
her enemies. 

When the English soldiers came home, the Queen 
had a medal struck to reward their bravery, It was 
made from the cannon taken at Sebastopol, and was 
in the shape of a cross, which was called the Victoria 
Cross. The Queen herself presented it to those who 
had been specially brave, thanking them for their 
courage and devotion. 

The soldiers had not been home very long before 
a terrible mutiny broke out in India among the 
Sepoys. The Sepoys are Indians whom the English 
trained to be soldiers in the service of the East India 
Company, of which you have already heard. They 
were supposed to be faithful to their English masters, 
but they had been discontented for some time. 

A belief had spread among them that the English 
were trying to destroy their old customs and take 
away their old privileges. You know that cows are 
held sacred by many Indians. One day some new 
cartridges were given to the Indian soldiers, which 
were covered with the grease of cow’s fat to keep out 
the wet. The soldiers had to bite these cartridges in 
their mouths before loading. When they heard of 
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this, they regarded it as a deadly insult ; and as they 
were already discontented by the stories which had 
been spread among them, they determined to mutiny 
and kill their English masters. This they did, with- 


An Officer of First Royal Regiment of Foot, 1838. 


out pity or mercy, and general terror spread through 
the land. 


At Cawnpore the English garrison was under an 
old man of seventy-five. Unable to get help, he 
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accepted the assistance of a native, whom he trusted, 
called Nana Sahib. This man played him false. He 
offered to conduct the women and children, with 
their sick and wounded men, across the river Ganges 


A Soldier in Khaki. 


to safety ; but they had no sooner reached the boats 
and pushed off from the land than, at a given signal, 
he had them fired upon and killed. Some few 
escaped, and these he had shut up in a place, where 
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there was neither air nor light. After untold suffer- 
ings, they died. It is one of the saddest stories in 
English history, but it is relieved by the splendid 
heroism of the defence of Lucknow by Sir Henry 
Lawrence, and the assault ef Delhi by John 
Nicholson. 

When the mutiny broke out, Sir Henry Lawrence 
set to work to strengthen the garrison at Lucknow, 
where he was besieged by the natives. He had 
women and children to defend, for all were shut up 
in the Residency together. By day and night he 
worked at his post, until he was killed by a shell 
which burst in his room, 

“Never give up, I charge you. Every man die 
at his post.” 

This was his dying command. Already the English 
flag, floating from the roof, was riddled with shot, 
Already men, women, and children, were growing 
weak from want of food,’but those brave men defended 
the cluster of buildings occupied by the English, 
called “the Residency,” to the Jast. And when 
Generals Havelock and Outram fought their way to 
the relief of Lucknow, the English could ery with 
honest pride, that they had defended their Residency 
for nearly five months, 

When peace was restored, it was decided to end 
the rule of the East India Company, and to put India 
under the government of the Queen and her Ministers. 
Later on, the Queen took the title of Empress of 
India. Her Indians became some of the most faith- 
ful subjects and devoted attendants at the English 
Court. 

It is impossible to tell you everything that hap- 
pend in this long reign, but I think you will like to 
hear how the idea of Volunteers arose at this time, 
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England and France were no longer the good 
friends they had been. Indeed, they had become so 
suspicious of one another, that it was feared in Eng- 
land that the French might one day invade her 
coasts. People became alarmed, thinking there were 
not soldiers enough to defend her shores, So men of 
every class came forward of their own free will, to 
be drilled and trained as soldiers in case of war, 
These Volunteers, as they were called, were formed 
into regiments. The French invasion did not take 
place, but ever since this time, Volunteers have 
formed part of the home defence. 

Now I am coming to one of the saddest events of 
this reign. The Queen had been married for twenty- 
one years, when her devoted husband, Prince Albert, 
died ; leaving her with nine children, to bear the 
burden of her kingdom alone, The whole nation 
mourned with the poor widowed Queen, who was, for 
a time, quite crushed by the blow that had fallen 
upon her. Her eldest daughter had married the 
Crown Prince of Germany, but the young Prince of 
Wales and his sister, the Princess Alice, did what 
they could to help their mother through these 
troubled times. In after-years, the Queen put up a 
great number of memorials to the husband she had 
loved so well; the chief one is a large gilded figure 
of the Prince in Kensington Gardens. 

In the Queen’s long reign, many new laws were 
made for the greater happiness and freedom of 
her people. You remember about the Reform Bill, 
which was passed in the reign of William IV., allowing 
all big towns to send one or two members to Parlia- 
ment, according to the number of people in each town. 
Only a certain number of rich people were allowed 


to elect these members, and a feeling had long been 
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growing among the working men of England, that 
they too ought to have a voice in the election of the 
man who was to represent them in Parliament. So 
another Reform Bill was drawn up. It allowed 
every working man to have a vote, if he paid a certain 
amount of rates and taxes, that is to say, if he bore 
his share of the expenses of the government. And 
so, from that time, the greater number of working 
men have had a voice in managing the affairs of the 
nation. Further than this, a Ballot Act was passed, 
making all voting secret ; so that every man could 
vote for whom he liked, without any one else knowing 
whom he had supported. 

The tax, too, was taken off paper. When Queen 
Victoria came to the throne, a daily newspaper cost 
sixpence, and could only be bought by rich people. It 
was common for a number of people to club together 
and take in a paper, which they read by turn. You 
can imagine how pleased these men were, when it 
was made possible for each one to buy his paper for 
one penny. 

All these improvements were for the benefit of 
grown-up people; but a great deal was done for the 
children of England, as you shall now hear. Perhaps 
the passing of the Education Act in 1870 was one of 
the most important. events in the whole reign. 

In the early part of the reign very few children 
could read or write. Indeed, worse than this, 
numbers of them were made to work underground 
in dark mines for fifteen hours a day. When the 
people of England realized this, they at once tried to 
put a stop to it. A good man, called Lord Shaftes- — 
bury, took up the cause of the children, and brought 
in a Bill to shorten their hours, 

For some time past, schools had been established 
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all over England in connection with the Churches. 
They were chiefly supported by presents of money 
from rich people, and were known as voluntary 
schools. Teachers were specially trained to teach 
the children, and a great deal of very good work was 
done. But the population of England had been 
rapidly increasing, and there were hundreds and 
thousands of little children who had no school to go 
to. Jam sorry to tell you that England was behind 
other countries in thé training of her children. 
France and Germany had already built schools, and 
compelled their children to attend. 

At last England followed their example. Schools 
sprang up all over the country, under the manage- - 
ment of chosen bodies of people in each place, known 
as School Boards, while the voluntary schools still con- 
tinued with renewed energy ; so that soon, education 
was provided for every child in the country. Some 
years later, every child was compelled to attend school 
for a certain number of years, free of all expense. 

I shall end this chapter by telling you of something 
that caused great rejoicing in England. The Queen’s 
eldest son, Albert Edward, Prince of Wales, married 
the beautiful Princess Alexandra, daughter of the 
King of Denmark. The country gave the new 
Princess such a welcome, as must have gladdened the 
the heart of the poor widowed Queen. 
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CuapteR LXII. 
QUEEN VICTORIA.—1837 to 1901. 


How the commerce of England grew; how her wealth increased ; 
how war in America caused a cotton.famine in Lancashire; how 
new colonies sprang up ; how Canada grew into a great Dominion ; 
how Franklin perished after finding the North-West Passage ; 
how the English colonized Australia; how large tracts of land 
were added to the English possessions in Africa; how England 
became a great Empire. 


HAVE now come to a very important part of Queen 
Victoria’s reign—the enormous increase of her 
commerce, and the growth of her great Colonies. As 
you will very often hear these two subjects mentioned, 
I will try to explain them to you. 

Once the power of steam had been discovered, 
theré seemed no end to all its uses. Not only could 
it move engines drawing carriages along metal lines, 
not only could it move ships through the water, but 
it could turn machines, which, up to this time, had 
been turned by the hand of man, This meant greater 
speed, and increase of work. Some day you will see 
a great factory, and learn for yourself the wonderful 
things that a steam-engine can do; how it is used to 
make cloth, linen, flannel, as well as knives and 
tools and many other things which are of daily use 
in every home, 

The English were among the first people to discover 
this, and they went on inventing new machines to— 
help their increasing work It is not possible to tell 
you about one-half of these wonderful inventions 
here, but I want you to understand the great im- 
portance of these machines, and the great increase 
of commerce and wealth they brought to England. 
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Take, for instance, the clothes you wear. There is 
cloth for your coat; flannel, linen, or silk for your 
shirt ; wool for your stockings ; and leather for your 
boots. . You are but one of the millions of little boys 
who wear these things, so that you can form an idea 
of what quantities are made. It is only by means 
of machinery working at great speed that this can 
be done ; and as the English were among the first to 
invent these machines, so, for many years, they made 
a great part of the clothing of the world, Other 
nations have now followed, but still she provides the 
greater part. 

But she cannot supply sheep enough for the wool, 
nor flax enough for the linen, and she cannot grow 
cotton at all, So that these had to be brought over 
from other countries in ships. As trade increased, 
so more and more ships were wanted to bring the 
raw material, as it is called, to England, and to take 
back ready-made goods to other countries. 

Once there was a great civil war in America. The 
northern states fought against the southern states on 
the question of slavery. England had given up slavery 
long before this, so the question did not matter to 
her ; but most of her cotton came from the southern 
states, While the war lasted, no cotton could be 
grown to send to England. The cotton mills in 
Lancashire had to be closed; thousands of people 
were thrown out of work and nearly starved. This 
will show you how one country depends on another 
for its prosperity. 

But when all the mills in the north were busy, 
when people were well and prosperous, when trade 
was growing, and wealth increasing, then the people 
found they had been increasing too, and their numbers 
were too large for England to find work for them 
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all. So a great many of them sailed away beyond 
the seas to make new homes. Some went to Canada, 
and sent over grain and farm produce to England ; 
some went to Australia to keep sheep, so that they 
could send wool to England. 

This brings us to the growth of the British colonies, 
and you will like to hear how well Englishmen did, 
when they went to live far away from home. 

You remember how we lost our American colonies 
in the reign of George IIT., but how, just before this, 
General Wolfe had won Quebec, the capital of 
Canada, from the French. Since those days Canada 
had grown, A great many English had made their 
homes there. Gradually they had made their way 
westward; they had cut down trees, cleared the 
forests, dug up new soil, and planted crops. After 
a time, Canada stretched from sea to sea, right across 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean. It became 
known as the Dominion of Canada ; but the east and 
the far west were like two countries, until they were 
joined by means of a great railway, known as the 
Canadian-Pacific Railway. 

This has made communication easy to all parts, 
and colonists can forward their grain to the home 
country without difficulty. They can also travel to 
Ottawa, where the central government sits, to arrange 
the affairs of the Dominion, For Canada is a “ self- 
governing colony,” that is to say, the English colonists 
are allowed to manage the affairs of their own country, 
though they are proud to feel they are still under the 
British flag and the British sovereign. 

All the northern part of the country is bitterly cold. 
It extends right up into the Arctic regions, where 
the sea is frozen for a great part of the year. For 
a long time, explorers had been sailing about these 
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northern seas, trying to find a North-West Passage 
from the Atlantic through the ice north of Canada 
to the Pacific Ocean, They hoped to find a short 
way for ships to sail to India from England, without 
going round by the Cape of Good Hope. 

You will like to hear a little about Sir John 
Franklin, the man who really found the North-West 
Passage at last. He started off with two ships, and 
a hundred and thirty men. At first all went well, 
then there was silence. Year after year passed by, 
and there was no news of Franklin, Ship after ship 
went in search of him, but it was twelve years before 
it was discovered for certain that he and all his brave 
companions had died of cold and starvation. 

But, although he had found the North-West 
Passage before he died, it was no use for ships sailing 
to India, because it was never altogether open and 
free from ice. Another way, however, was soon after 
this opened to India. For a clever Frenchman cut 
through a piece of land between the Mediterranean 
and the Red Sea, making the Suez Canal, by which 
all ships can sail to India, without going round by 
the Cape of Good Hope. 

Besides Canada, another Englishman’s country 
sprang up, though it was much further away from 
England, across the seas—I mean Australia, This 
great country, far beyond India, had been discovered 
by Captain Cook in the reign of George III. At 
first it seemed so far away, that only convicts were 
gent there from the English prisons. But early in 
the reign, other English people went out ; and when 
gold was discovered there in 1851, there was quite 
a rush of colonists. Two new colonies sprang up, 
and you will like to hear they were called Victoria 
and Queensland, which shows you that Englishmen 
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never forget their home, however far away they may 
be. Since these days, Australia has grown very 
rapidly. It is largely a sheep-farming colony, and 
meat is sent frozen all the way home for us to eat. 

Australia has its own Parliament, with representa- 
tives from each colony, just as Canada has; and the 
English in both countries like to feel that they are 
part of England still. They could separate if they 
liked, to become nations like France and Germany, 
with their own navies and armies to support. But 
I think they would rather be part of a great British 
Empire, and, in case of common danger, they can all 
stand together as one people. 

Near Australia lies the sister colony of New 
Zealand. The first colonists arrived here two years 
after the Queen’s accession, and they called their 
capital Wellington, after the Duke of Wellington. 

Our possessions also grew in Africa, as well as in 
Canada and Australia, and immense tracts of land 
came under British protection during the reign of 
Queen Victoria. 

In the reign of George III., the Cape of Good 
Hope became English. It was taken from the Dutch, 
but I am sorry to say the English and Dutch who had 
to live together at the Cape did not agree very well. 
Just about the time when the Queen began to reign, 
the Dutch farmers—or Boers, as they were called— 
refused to live under the British rule any longer; and 
went off to live by themselves further north, in a 
little-known part of Africa. They went beyond the 
Vaal river, so their country was called the Transvaal. 

The English also had trouble with the natives, as 
well‘as with the Boers. There was a very powerful 
tribe of black men called Zulus, who wanted to drive 
out the English, and there was some terrible fighting, 
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though the English conquered at last. Avery sad thing 
happened in one of these Zulu wars, Prince Louis Na- 
poleon, whose father—once Emperor of France— had 
died an exile in England, was killed while fighting on 
the side of the English, to the great grief of the Queen. 

Besides the colonists in Africa, there were ex- 
plorers and travellers. One of these was David 
Livingstone. He opened up Central Africa, and dis- 
covered some of the great lakes. He was a missionary, 
and taught the heathen about Christ, and the black 
people loved him. So that, when he died far away 
from home, in the very heart of Africa, two black 
servants carried his body all the way to the coast, 
across hundreds of miles, to be buried by his white 
friends at Zanzibar. 

A great discovery of diamonds made a rush of 
colonists to South Africa. One Englishman named 
Cecil Rhodes made a great fortune in the diamond 
mines. He spent his money in the country, and helped 
England to gain an immense tract of land to the north 
of Natal, which was called after him, Rhodesia. 

Up to this time, the Boers had lived in the 
Transvaal apart from the English, as I told you. But 
a great discovery of gold in their country brought a 
number of English colonists there. This displeased 
them, and they refused to let the English take any 
part in the government of the country. As you 
already know, Englishmen like to take a part in the 
government of the country, wherever they are, and 
after a time, war broke out. A great many brave 
men were killed on both sides, and the war lasted for 
three years. But the Boers lost the Transvaal, and 
all their country now belongs to England. 

On the Gold Coast of West Africa, England has 
possessions too, though this is a very unhealthy part 
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for white men to live in. The English had a good 
deal of fighting with the black King of Ashanti, before 
he would allow them to enter his country ; but he was 
treating his people so cruelly, that the Queen felt she 
must interfere. Soon after this, another large tract 
of, country, known as Nigeria, was placed under the 
protection of England, for here, too, the people were 
oppressed. And you know, my dear Arthur, wherever 
there is English rule, there is freedom and Sasa 

When I hive mentioned Uganda, I think I shall 
have told you about all our largest possessions in 
. Africa, So you see how our country has stretched 
out her arms far and wide—to America, to Australia, 
and to Africa, and how she has sons and daughters 
living in these great continents. They are loyal to 
her, and ready to help her in times of peril and 
danger, while she is ever ready to protect them. 

So whereas in the beginning of the reign, England 
had only the little colony of Canada; at the end, she 
had many large colonies of the utmost importance. 
Her foreign possessions had grown to be ninety times 
the size of herself, and three times the size of all 
Europe put together. The Queen no longer ruled 
over the British Isles only, as the Kings and Queens 
of England had done before her, but over a great 
Empire beyond the seas as well ; so that when her son 
came to the throne, he was called not only King of 
England, but also King of the British Dominions 
over the sea, She had not only white men for her 
subjects, but she had numbers of black men a all 
parts of the world. 

Perhaps England did not realize how ey her 
colonists still were to her, till the war broke out in 
South Africa, Then she found that the freedom she 
had given them had been no useless gift. The great 
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self-governing colonies could not do enough for Great 
Britain in distress, and their well-trained troops 
fighting in South Africa earned the gratitude of the 
mother country. 

I should like you to look at the map, my dear 
Arthur, and see how much of the world belongs to 
England, I do not want you only to feel proud that 
she has so many possessions, but to feel thankful that 
she has been able to carry freedom and justice into 
so many distant countries, 


CHaptrer LXIII. 
QUEEN VICTORIA.—18387 to 1901. 


How England annexed Burma, and protected Egypt ; how Gordon 
died at Khartum; how the Home Rule Bill was lost; how the 
Queen’s first Jubilee was kept ; how the Duke of Clarence died; 
how the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee was kept; how Colonials. 
came from all parts; how many of the Queen’s family rule in 

_ Europe; how the Queen died, and how she was succeeded by 
her son Edward VIL. 


HAVE told you how England has taken whole 
countries under her care to administer justice to 
oppressed people, and I now want to tell you a little 
about Burma and Egypt. They are not colonies like 
Canada, Australia, and parts of Africa, where white 
men go to make their homes. They are countries full 
of their own people, and Englishmen help them to 
rule their country more justly than before, as they 
have done in India. 

Jn the case of Burma, or Further India, as it used 
to be called, England found that King Thebaw was 
being very cruel to his people; so the Queen had to 
send him away and govern the country herself. 
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But it was quite different in Egypt. This country 
was governed by a native ruler, called the Khedive, 
who was England’s friend. Another native, called 
Arabi, resented this English friendship, and revolted. 
English troops were sent, and Arabi was defeated and 
taken prisoner. 

More fighting took place after this, because an 
Arab chief, calling himself the “ Mahdi,” invaded the 
country further up the Nile. He had a number of 
followers who believed in him, and they entirely 
destroyed an English army, that was sent from Cairo 
against them. Then a gallant soldier, General Gordon, 
who knew Egypt well, was sent out from England. 
He rode through the desert on a camel to Khartum, 
where he was besieged for a long time by the Mahdi’s 
troops. At last English soldiers were sent to his 
relief; but I am sorry to say they arrived too late, for 
General Gordon was killed the very day they appeared 
at Khartum. 

Some years after this, General Kitchener, with 
brave English and Egyptian soldiers, fought and won 
back the Sudan for Egypt. The Khedive now rules 
over this immense tract of country watered by the 
Nile, and he is helped by English officials. 

You will like to hear how things were getting on 
at home all this time. Lord Beaconsfield, one of the 
Queen’s favourite ministers, had died, and Mr. Glad- 
stone had succeeded him. The Irish had again proved 
very troublesome, A number of them wished to have 
a separate Parliament to sit in Dublin, as it did in 
the old days. They had a strong leader in Mr, 
Parnell, and they persuaded Mr. Gladstone to bring 
in a Bill to give them Home Rule—that is, the power 
to govern themselves and make their own laws. For 
some years the people of England and Ireland were 
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greatly agitated over this; but at last it was decided 
that the Irish should not have a Parliament of their 
own, but that they should continue to sit at West- 
minster with the Scottish and Welsh members. 

The Queen had a beautiful house in Scotland called 
Balmoral, where she spent some months every year. 
She was eighty-one when she went over to Ireland, 
which country she had not visited for forty years. 
It must have been a great effort, but she was very 
pleased with the hearty welcome she received from the 
warm-hearted Irish. 

It is pleasant to turn from Irish affairs to the 
Queen’s first Jubilee. She had reigned over England 
for fifty years, a period only exceeded by Edward ITI. 
and George III. <A special thanksgiving service was 
held at Westminster Abbey to celebrate the event. 
In front of the long procession rode thirty-two princes 
of her own house, including her sons, her grandsons, 
and her sons-in-law, and the popular Crown Prince 
of Prussia, who died in the next year, just after he 
had become German Emperor. Among her grand- 
sons rode the young Duke of Clarence, eldest son of 
‘the Prince of Wales and heir to the throne of England. 
Before the Queen’s Diamond Jubilee, ten years later, 
he was dead. It was a great sorrow to the whole 
nation when he died of influenza at the early age of 
twenty-eight, on the eve of his marriage with Princess 
May of Teck. 

Fortunately, the Prince of Wales had another son, 
the Duke of York. After a time, he married Princess 
May of Teck; and on the death of the Queen, they 
became Prince and Princess of Wales. They had 
three little sons, the eldest of whom, Prince Edward, 
will one day be King Edward VIII. 

But I must tell you something of the Diamond 
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Jubilee. In the year 1897, the Queen had reigned 
for sixty years, which was longer than any King or 
Queen had reigned before. If the first Jubilee pro- 
cession had been splendid, this one was yet more 
splendid. Such a royal progress had never passed 
through London before, for there were subjects there 
from every part of the great Empire. They had all 
come across the sea to do honour to the great Queen 
under whose wise rule they were living so happily. 
The great procession made its way to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral amid a roar of applause, for the Queen had 
won all hearts by her kind deeds and motherly ways. 
People sang “God save the Queen” as she passed, 
and at night the whole city was illuminated. 

But perhaps the most important part of this famous 
Jubilee was the great naval review that took place at 
Spithead. Amid the ships of other nations in their 
long imposing lines, the strength of the British navy 
showed forth in all its pride and glory. All through 
the reign of Queen Victoria, the navy had been 
growing steadily and surely; and this was very 
necessary, for England has a smaller standing army 
than any other nation. Since the days of Nelson, 
she has had command of the sea, she must therefore 
look to her fleet as her chief protection and her 
“all-in-all.” 

Now London was a very different place from what it 
had been sixty years before this. Better houses had 
been built for rich and poor ; the streets were cleaned, 
and lit with electric light and gas; policemen kept ~ 
the crowds in better order, while the people them- 
selves were better fed and dressed. Then the new 
Houses of Parliament had been built at Westminster, 
the new Tower Bridge had been made over the 
Thames, new Law Courts had arisen, and many of 
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the narrow streets had been made broader. So I 
think the old Queen richly deserved the cheers of her 
subjects, when they thought of all that had been done 
in her long reign. 

But they were not to have her among them much 
longer. She was growing old, and she had had many 
sorrows in her long life. You would like to hear a 
little about her family, I am sure, before I end this 
chapter. 

She had nine children, four of whom died during 
her lifetime. Her eldest daughter became the wife 
of the late Emperor of Germany, and mother of the 
present Emperor. She died of a painful illness a few 
months after the Queen. The eldest son, as you 
already know, married a beautiful Danish princess, 
who became Queen of England. The third, Princess 
Alice, married a German Prince. She died in 1878 
of diphtheria, caught from kissing one of her little 
children who was ill at the time. Her death took 
place on the seventeenth anniversary of Prince 
Albert’s death, and it was a dreadful shock to the 
Queen, 

Her other children were Prince Albert, Duke of 
Edinburgh, who became Duke of Saxe-Coburg, and 
died in 1899; Prince Arthur, Duke of Connaught, 
who has held several high military posts in his own 
country ; Prince Leopold, Duke of Albany, who died 
in 1884, and whose son became Duke of Saxe-Coburg ; 
Princess Helena (generally called Princess Christian), 
Princess Louise, and Princess Beatrice. 

Only two of her sons survived her, She had forty 
grandchildren, and thirty-seven great-grandchildren, 
and one great-great-grandchild. A great many princes 
and princesses of English royal descent are now 
reigning in Europe. 
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One of the Queen’s grandchildren is the German 
Emperor ; another married the Emperor of Russia ; 
another rules over the Duchy of Saxe-Coburg ; another 
married the Crown Prince of Greece, and another the 
Crown Prince of Roumania. 

I am sorry to say the last years of the Queen’s life 
were clouded by the outbreak of the war in South 
Africa, of which you have already heard. Though she 
felt it to be right and just, yet she grieved deeply over 
the deaths of her brave soldiers, and longed for 
peace. She lived to receive Lord Roberts, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, on his return from the war, but 
the new year of 1901 found her strength failing 
rapidly. 

She died on January 22, at the age of eighty-one. 
She had lived longer than her grandfather, George 
IIL., by just a few days. 

You will understand how deeply her country 
mourned for her, and how messages came from all 
parts of the world sorrowing for her death. Her 
people wished her to be buried in Westminster Abbey, 
with the other Kings and Queens of England ; but 
she had long ago decided that she would be laid 
beside Prince Albert at Windsor. So they gave her 
a military funeral, the like of which had never been 
seen before. And they praised her stainless life and 
her devotion to duty ; for not only England, but the 
world, had lost one of its best friends. 

Her eldest son, the Prince of Wales, succeeded to 
the throne of England, and was crowned King as 
Edward VII. in the summer of 1902. 

And now, my dear Arthur, it is time to finish our 
little‘History. You have learnt what a great country 
England became under Queen Victoria; you have 
seen how the rapid growth of her commerce led to 
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the rapid growth of her colonies, and how they in 
their turn gave rise to the vast Empire beyond the 
seas. This is the great Empire to which you belong, 
and when you have grown to manhood, I hope you 
will never forget your duty to your country and your 
King. 

When you are older, you will read larger histories 
of England, and you will read the history of other 
countries as well, but I think you will find that no 
people are more free and happy in their government 
than those who live under the British flag, 


THE END. 


PRINTED BY WILLIAM CLOWES AND SONS, LIMITED, 
LONDON AND BICCLES, 
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N presenting this Catalogue, Mr. Murray is aware 

] that the changes in Educational practice demand 
a constai.t revision and a careful reinforcement of 

the list of books for school use. Instruction is developing 
on new lines, and the force of Continental example is 
breaking down at several points the barriers of estab- 
lished tradition. Recent events in national history 
have aroused this country to the need of reform in 
various directions, and education especially is making 
experiments towards improvement. British schools and 
universities are being brought into closer relation with 
the actual needs of life. A completely new field of 
instruction, known as technology, has been added to the 
ancient territories of the schoolmaster, and has been 
approved by successive Acts of Parliament during the 
last ten years. The dependence of commercial prosperity 
on the training given to the young has helped to call 
into existence a new order of educational facilities, the 
influence of which is felt from the universities down- 
wards. And while curricula have been revised by 
the application of knowledge to life, various Royal 
Commissions and expert educational authorities have 
been helping the schoolmasters of Great Britain to 
improve their methods of teaching. The direct or 
natural method is gradually making its way, and is 
replacing the former tradition, which built up difficulties 
for the learner from a mistaken worship of discipline. 
The so-called “heuristic” method, which only means an 
appeal to common sense and to the faculty of observa- 
tion, is applied with admirable results to the teaching of 
languages, literature, and all kinds of scientific study; 
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and the disciplinary value of these branches of 
knowledge is found to be considerably increased by 
cultivating the learner’s intelligence—his logic and 
reasoning powers—instead of merely relying on his 
parrot-like memory. 

No publisher of educational works can neglect these 
lines of reform, and Mr. Murray is preparing to 
meet the situation that is thus created by various 
series and works. The new books will be found to 
combine several advantages. They meet the fresh 
development in the methods of teaching without a blind 
or hasty imitation of any foreign model. Foreign 
example is useful in helping us to improve our own 
habits, but it may do more harm than good if it is 
directly copied and reproduced. Mr. Murray’s new 
educational publications, while sound and modern in 
plan, will be found to be thoroughly English books, and 
to be written with a due appreciation of what is best at 
home and abroad. Nor is the reform confined to 
the contents of books only. Though it should not 
be too exquisite for use, yet the exterior of a 
school book should be attractive, and with regard to 
type and binding, Mr. Murray has endeavoured to make 
his publications as good as possible. Finally, the 
improved facilities in book-illustration and map-making 
enable the publisher to issue these volumes at prices 
that would have been impossible in the days of more 
expensive production. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
CATALOGUE OF 


EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A,, 
MAGDALEN COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


This Library, which will ultimately cover, in convenient and attractive 
volumes, a wide field of human knowledge, is intended ‘‘A'"’ for the general 
reader ‘‘B for the special student of Literature or Technology. The line 
of demarcation is not absolutely rigid, for all the volumes in the Library 
have an educational aim,.and many are adapted to definite examinations. 
But while the ‘‘A’’ Series will be found of service to the general reader, 
for the purpose of self-information, as well as to the special student of the 
subject which it treats, the ‘‘B’’ Series is designed more strictly for use 
in schools and classes. 

The volumes are illustrated by maps, diagrams, &c, The following are 
now ready :— 


SA” SERIES. 


FIRST MAKERS OF ENGLAND. Julius Cesar, King 
Arthur, Alfred the Great. By Lady MAGNUS, Author of 
‘“‘ Boys of the Bible,” etc. With Illustrations. F’cap 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


This volume is based on the recommendations for aes teaching made by 
Professor Withers at the invitation of the School Board for London, 

“Tn her hands the old legends lose nothing of their pea uty in force or power ot 
inspiration. . . . Cannot fail to interest both the children for whom it is 
primarily intended and children ofa larger growth, The moral teaching which 


forms the basis of the work, though not obtruded, is beyond pee OG 
UCALLONA, mes 
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HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY—continued. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF COINS AND CURRENCY. 
By Lord AVEBURY, F.R.S., &c. With many Illustrations. 
Third Impression. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 


. & treatise as fascinating as a romance.”—Oztlook. 


PLATO’S ‘REPUBLIC.’ By Prof. LEWIS CAMPBELL, Hon. 
Fellow of Balliol College, Oxford. With Illustrations. F’cap 8vo. 2s 


“« Professor Campbell has done good service in writing this excellent book.”— 
Spectator. 


*« An excellent addition to the Home and School Library. . The sketch 
of the purpose and development of Plato's work is admirable.” "Morning Post. 


INTRODUCTION TO POETRY. (Poetic Expression, Poetic 


Truth, the Progress of Poetry. By LAURIE MAGNUS, 
M.A. F'cap 8vo. 2s. 

OD . from beginning to end it is excellent, and the delightful style, the 
breadth and incisiveness of view, the sidelights which it opens upon life and 
thought, and the frequently deep philosophy which is attractively veiled in the 
Author's persuasive rhetoric, make it at times fascinating,”—School World. 


“He has brought to the task a critical taste and judgment almost as refined 
and often as illuminating as that of Ruskin.”— Yorkshire Post. 


HEROES OF THE WHEST, A BrocrapHicaL SKETCH OF 


Mopern History, by the Rev. A. J. and Mrs. CARLYLE and 
F. S. MARVIN, M.A. 2 vols, 


Vol. I. With four Illustrations. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 


THE FACE OF NATURE. Popular Readings in Elementary 
Science. By the Rev. C. T. OVENDEN, D.D., Canon of St., 


Patrick's, Rector of Enniskillen. With numerous Illustrations, 
F'cap 8vo. 2s. 


MR. MURRAY’S PRIMERS. 


F'cap 8vo. 1s. each. 


A PRIMER OF PHILOSOPHY. By Dr.A S. RAPPOEOKT: 
Ph.D. 


A PRIMER OF PHYSIOLOGY. By Prof. ERNEST H. 
STARLING, F.R.S. Illustrated. 
THE USE OF WORDS. By Miss G. KINNEAR. 


A PRIMER OF BOTANY. By Professor J. B. FARMER, F.R.S. 
[Ready shortly. 
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HOME AND SCHOOL LIBRARY—continued. 


“B” SERIES. 


ALGEBRA. In two Parts. By E. M. LANGLEY, M.A., Senior 
Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford, and S, R. N. 
BRADLY, M.A., Mathematical Master, Modern School, Bedford. 
F’cap 8vo. Part I., 1s.6d. Part II., 2s. 

Part I. is specially adapted to the requirements of the First Stage of the 
Directory of the Board of Education, South Kensington. 


Professor JOHN PERRY, of the Royal College of Science, South Kensington, 
writes :—‘‘ I never do praise a book unless I believe it to be good. Your Algebra 
{regarded as a book for beginners) pleases me very much indeed. I cannot 
imagine an Algebra prepared for schools in general, and especially for use by 
teachers in general, which would come nearer to my notion of what an Algebra 
ought to be, than yours.” 


A FIRST COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE, with full 
directions for experiments and numerous Exercises. By J. H. 
LEONARD. B.Sc. Lond. With a Preface by the late Dr. 
GLADSTONE, F.R.S. Second Impression. F’cap 8vo. 1s. 6d. 


“The author evidently understands the difficulties which assail a young boy 
who is starting on a course of experimentab Science.”— Fournal of Education. 


A SECOND COURSE OF PRACTICAL SCIENCE. By 

J. H. LEONARD, B.5Sc.Lond., and W. H. SALMON. _ F’cap 8vo. 

[In the press. 

A FIRST COURSE OF CHEMISTRY. By J. H. LEONARD, 

Author of ‘* A First Course of Practical Science.’’ With numerous 
Diagrams. F’cap 8vo. Is. 6d. 


ELECTRIC WIRING. A Primer for the use of Wiremen and 
Students. By W. C. CLINTON, B.Sc. (Lond.), Demonstrator in 
the Pender Laboratory, University College, London. With 80 
Illustrations and a selection of worked examples. F’cap 8vo. ts. 6d. 
Written with particular reference to the requirements of the examinations of 

the City and Guilds of London Institute. 


GHOMETRY. An Elementary Treatise on the Theory and Practice 
of Euclid. Having in view the New regulations of the Oxford and 
Cambridge Local, the London Matriculation, The Board of Educa- 
tion, and other Examinations. By S. O. ANDREW, M.A., Head 
Master of Whitgift Grammar School, Croydon. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 


METAL WORKING. By J. C. PEARSON, Technical Assistant 
to H.M. Inspector of Reformatory and Industrial Schools, With 12 
full-page Plates and many Illustrations in the Text. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 


PRACTICAL ARITHMETIC. An Introduction to Elementary 
Mathematics. By S.O. ANDREW, M.A., Headmaster of Whitgift 
Grammar School, Croydon, and FRANK PULLINGER. 

PART I, F'cap 8vo. [In the press. 


IN PREPARATION. 


THELEGRAPHS AND TELEPHONES. By. Sir W. H. 
PREECE, K.C.B., etc., sometime President of the Institute of 


Civil Engineers. 
THE CALCULUS FOR ARTISANS, By Prof. 0. HENRICI, 
F.R.S., etc. 
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MR. MURRAY’S NEW SERIES 
OF 
SECONDARY EDUCATION 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


EpiteD sy LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A,, 
Magdalen College, Oxford. 


COMMERCIAL FRENCH. In Two Parts. By W. MANSFIELD 
POOLE, M.A., Instructor in French at the Royal Naval College, 
Osborne, anp MICHEL BECKER, Professor at the Ecole 
Alsacienne Paris; Author of ‘‘ L’Allemand Commercial,’ and 
‘Lectures Pratiques d’Allemand Moderne.’’ With a Map in each 
Volume. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 


BRITAIN OVER THE SEA. A Reader for Schools. Compiled 
and edited by ELIZABETH LEE, Author of ‘‘ A School History of 
English Literature,’ etc. ; Editor of ‘‘Cowper’s Task and Minor 
Poems,’ etc. With Four Maps of the British Empire at different 
periods. Crown 8vo,. 2s. 6d. 


COMMERCIA?. KNOWLEDGE. A Manvalof Business Methods 
and Transacuons. By ALGERNON WARREN. Second Impres- 
sion. Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 


INTERMEDIATE FRENCH GRAMMAR AND OUT- 
LINES OF SYNTAX, with Historical Notes. By G.H.CLARKE, 
M.A., of Hymers College, Hull, and L. R. TANQUEREY, B.és.L. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


Le . In short, we like it much, for it is full without confusion, correct without 
pedantry, and modern without vulgarity.”—Guardian. 


ARITHMETIC MADE EASY. Lectures on method, with 
Illustrations for Teachers and Pupils. By MABEL A, MARSH. 
Crown 8vo. 2s, 


This manual applies the heuristic method to arithmetic-teaching, and is 
especially recommended for use in Training Colleges and for all members of the 
teaching profession, 


COMMERCIAL GERMAN, In Two Parts. By GUSTAV HEIN, 
University of Berlin, and Lecturer in German (Honours) to the 
University of Aberdeen, and MICHEL BECKER, . 


PART I. witha Map. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
PART II. with a Map. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FRENCH COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE. By 
Professor CHARLES GLAUSER, and W. MANSFIELD POOLE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 
‘Both as a handbook and as a work of reference, the work seems well calcu- 
lated to supply the needs of advanced students, and to be of extreme utility to 
persons alrcady enyaged in the practice of commercial pursuits.”—Guardian, 
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SECONDARY EDUCATION TEXT-BOOKS— 


continued. 


CHRONIQUE DU REGNE DE CHARLES IX. By 


PROSPER MERIMEE. Prepared and Edited for the use of 
Schools by Professor ExNest WEEKLEY, M.A., University College, 
Nottingham. With Historical and brief ' Grammatical Notes, and a 
Critical Essay. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


UN EPISODE DE WATERLOO. (Extrait de la Chartreuse de 
Parme.) Par STENDHAL, Adapted and Edited by Maurice A. 
GEROTHWOHL 25s. 


A COMPANION TO FRENCH VERSE. With Poems for 
Recitation. By the Rev. H. J CHAYTOR, M.A. as. 6d, 


GRAMMAIRE FRAN CAISE: A French Grammar for the use 


of the Middle Classes in 1 Schools. By W. MANSFIELD POOLE, 
M.A., and MICHEL BECKER. as. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN PICTURE VOCABULARY, 
in Phonetic and Ordinary Transcript. By W. MANSFIELD 
POOLE, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


HSSAY WRITING FOR SCHOOLS. A Practical’ Exposition 
of the Principles of this form of Composition, By L. Coprg 
CornForpD. Crown 8vo. Cloth extra. Second Impression. 4s. 6d. 


THE SOIL, By A. D. HALL, M.A., Principal of the South-Eastern 
Agricultural College. Crown 8vo. With Diagrams, etc. 


Se OF POLITICAL HCONOMY. By JAMES 

ONAR, M.A., LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Malthus and his Work,” 

Pe hliow phy and Political Economy,’’ &c. Third Impression. 
Crown 8yo. 4s. 6d: 


NATURE TEACHING. Based upon the General Principles of 
Agriculture. For the use of Schoo s. By F. WATTS, B.Sc., and 
NW. G. FREEMAN, B.Sc. Large Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE INTERMEDIATE FRENCH READER. Based on 
Sir William Smith’s French Principia, Part II. Edited, with 
Historical, Biographical, and Grammatical Notes, by MAURICE 
AS GEROTHWOHL, B.Phil., L-és-L., F.R.S.L., Examiner to the 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board. Crown 8vo. 


2s. 6d. 
THEORIES OF TAXATION, By G. ARMITAGE SMITH, 
M.A., Principal of the Birkbeck Institute. [In preparation. 


MERCANTILE LAW. By SIDNEY HUMPHRIES, B.A,, 
LL.D., Principal of the City of London College. [In preparat+on. 


OTHER VOLUMES TO FOLLOW. 
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MURRAY'S 
HANDY CLASSICAL MAPS. 


A NEW SYSTEM. 


Edited by G. B. GRUNDY, M.A,, 
BRASENOSE COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


These Maps have been recognised as the best and most convenient in 
existence for the use of scholars and students at the universities and 
upper classes of schools. 


The old method of engraving and hatching the mountain ranges has been 
exchanged for that of colouring the contours with flat brown and green 
tints, which is now recognised as the best and most intelligible way of 
denoting the configuration of the land. A separate Index is included 
with each Map. 

List oF Maps IN THE SERIES: 


Northern Greece 
GRAECIA | South and Pelo- } 


Two sheets in one case, 3s. cloth ; 
1s. 6d. net, paper. 


ponnesus 

GALLIA - - - - = One sheet,2s. cloth ; 1s.net, paper. 
BRITANNIA SS eee One sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s. net, paper. 
HISPANIA - - = - - One sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s. net, paper. 


Northern Italy 
ITALIA { South and Sicily. 


GERMANIA, RHAETIA, } 
ILLYRIA, MOBSIA, ete, 
PALESTINE, SYRIA, and | 


Two sheets in one case, 3s. cloth ; 
1s. 6d. net, paper. 


One sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s.net, paper. 


part of MESOPOTAMIA, 
and a Map showing St. 
Paul's Voyages 


THE ROMAN HMPIRE 
(at different epochs) | 


The EASTERN EMPIRES 


Three Maps on one sheet, 2s. cloth; 
1s, net, paper, 


Two Maps on one sheet, 2s. cloth ; 
Is. net, paper. 


Two Maps on one sheet, 2s. cloth; 


including EGYPT Is, net. paper. {just our. 
*ASIA MINOR - - - - One sheet, 2s. cloth; 1s. net, paper. 
(just out. 

MARE AEGAEUM -  - One sheet,2s. cloth; 1s. net, paper. 


% : DN PROGRESS. 
An Index is bound in each case. 

**. . . are admirable, and will prove of great assistance to students of ancient 

history. We have before warmly praised the colour-system of the maps and we 

Kee only say of this one (Graeca) that it will help those that use it to realize the 

_relations and circumstances of the Ancient Greek States far better than any other 

map with which we are acquainted.”—Educational Times. 


* Edited by Mr. J. G. C. Anderson, Christ Church, Oxford. 
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THE 
PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES. 


Large 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. net per volume. 


NOW READY. 


THE STUDY OF MAN: An IntrRopuction To Erunotoey. - By 
Proressor A. C. HADDON, D.Sc., M.A., M.R.I.A. Tlustrated. 


THH GROUNDWORK OF SCIENCE. By ST. GEORGE 
MIVART, M.D., Pu.D., F.R.S. 


BARTH SCULPTURE, By Proressor GEIKIE, LL.D., F.R.S. 
Illustrated. 


RIVER DEVELOPMENT. As Illustrated by the Rivers of North 
America. By ProressorI.C, RUSSELL. Illustrated. 


VOLCANOES. By Proressor BONNEY, D.Sc., F.R.S. Illustrated. 


A BOOK OF WHALES. By the Editor of the Series, F. E. 
BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S. With 40 LIlustrations by Srpney 
BERRIDGE, 


THE COMPARATIVE PHYSIOLOGY of the BRAIN 
AND COMPARATIVE PSYCHOLOGY. By Proressor 
JACQUES LOEB, M.D., Professor of Physiology in the University 
of Chicago. : 


THE STARS; A Srupy oF THE UNIVERSE. By PROFESSOR 
NEWCOMB. Illustrated. 


Oe ase ON ANIMALS. By STEPHEN PAGET, 


INFECTION AND IMMUNITY. By GEORGE S. STERN- 
BERG, M.D., Surgeon-General of the U.S. Army. 


IN COURSE OF PRODUCTION. 


HEREDITY. By J. ARTHUR THOMSON, M.A., F.R.S.E. Illus- 
trated. Author of ‘‘ The Study of Animal Life,” and co-Author of 
“The Evolution of Sex.’’ With numerous Diagrams and 
Illustrations, 


$$ 
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PROGRESSIVE SCIENCE SERIES—continued. 


IN COURSE CF PRODUCTION. 


THE ANIMAL OVUM. By F. E. BEDDARD, M.A., F.R.S. (the 
Editor). Illustrated, 


THE REPRODUCTION OF LIVING BHINGS; A Com- 
PARATIVE STtuDY. By MARCUS HARTOG, M.A., D.Se., Professor 
of Natural History in Queen’s College, Cork. Illustrated. 


METEORS AND COMETS. By Proressor C, A. YOUNG. 


THH MEASUREMENT OF THE BARTH. By PRESIDENT 
MENDENHALL. 


HARTHQUAKBES. By Major DUTTON. 


PHYSIOGRAPHY; or, THE Forms or Lanp. By PRoFESSOR 
DAVIS. 


THH HISTORY OF SCIENCH. By C.J. PIERCE. 


RECENT THEORIES OF EVOLUTION. By Proressor 
BALDWIN. 


LIFE AREAS OF NORTH AMERICA: A Srupy In THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF ANIMALS AND Puiants. By Dr. C. HART 
MERRIAM. 


PLANETARY MOTION. By G. W. HILL, Ph.D. 


AGH, GROWTH, SEX, AND DEATH. By PROFESSOR 
CHARLES S. MINOT, Harvard Medical School. 


\ 
Other Volumes will shortly be announced, and the Series in its 
entirety will comprise volumes on every branch of Science. 
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MR. MURRAY’S 
SLUDENT'S “MANUALS: 


Several years have passed since the death of Sir William 
Smith, and the publisher of his famous dictionaries, manuals, 
and educational works of all kinds is now engaged in the 
necessary task of revision and republication, Modern scholar- 
ship has reinforced the results of previous research, and 
modern methods of teaching have improved the old tradition. 
In accordance with these new requirements, the services of 
competent teachers and writers have been requisitioned in 
order to maintain the high level of accuracy, attractiveness, 
and usefulness which has already raised these books to the 
rank of standard school classics. No pains are spared to 
preserve for the name of Sir William Smith the place which 
it has held unchallenged throughout the schools of Great 
Britain for more than a generation; and the publisher is 
confident that masters and pupils, and the general reader too, 
will continue to recognise the unique position which it 
occupies in the educational world. 

The series of Student's Manuals, Ancient and Modern, 
issued by Mr. Murray, and most of them edited by Dr. 
William Smith, possess several distinctive features which 
render them singularly valuable as Educational Works. They 
incorporate, with judicious comments, the researches of the 
most recent historical investigators, not only into the more 
modern, but into the most remote periods of the history of 
the countries to which they refer. While each volume is 
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thus, for ordinary purposes, a complete history of the country 
to which it refers, it also contains a guide to such further and 
more detailed information as the advanced student may desire 
on particular events or periods. At the end of each book, 
sometimes of each chapter, there are given copious lists of 
standard works which constitute.the ‘‘Authorities’’ for a 
particular period or reign. 

Before the publication of these SruDENT’s MANuats there 
had been established, by the claims of middle class and 
competitive examiners, a large annual demand for text-books 
that should rise above the level of mere schoolboys’ epitomes, 
and give to those who would master them some shadow of 
a scholarly knowledge of their subjects. Such books were 
very hard to find. Mr. Murray’s Manuals, however, are the 
most suited for this purpose. They are most fit for use in 
the higher classes of good schools, where they may be 
deliberately studied through with the help of a teacher 
competent to expand their range of argument, to diversify 
their views by the strength of his own reading and reflection, 
and to elicit thought from the boys themselves upon events 
and the political changes to which they have led. The 
mature scholar also may be glad to have on his shelves these 
volumes, from which he can at a glance refresh his memory 
as toa name or date. And he will not use them for reference 
alone: he will assuredly be tempted to read them for the 
clearness of statement and the just proportion with which 
there is traced in each of them the story of a nation. 


| 
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MURRAY'S STUDENT’S MANUALS. 


A Series of Class-books for Advanced Scholars. 


FORMING A CHAIN OF HISTORY FROM THE EARLIEST AGES 


DOWN TO MODERN TIMES. 


English History and Literature. 


THE STUDENTS HUME: A History or HNGLAND, FROM 


THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE REVOLUTION IN 1688. By DAVID 
HUME. Incorporating the Researches of recent Historians. 
Revised, corrected, and continued to the Treaty of Berlin in 1878, 
by J.S. BREWER, M.A. With Notes, Illustrations, and 7 Coloured 
Maps and Woodcuts, Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


*,* Also in Three Parts. 2s. 6d. each. 
I. FROM-B.c. 55 TO THE DEATH OF RICHARD III., A.D. 1485. 
II, Henry VII. to THE REVOLUTION, 1688. 
III. THE REVOLUTION TO THE TREATY OF BERLIN, 1878. 


*,* Questions on the “ Student's Hume.” 12mo. 2s. 


STUDENT'S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 


LAND. From THE ACCESSION oF Henry VII. TO THE DEATH OF 
GeorGceE II. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S MANUAL OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 


A History of English Literature of the chief English Writers 
founded upon the Manual of THOMAS B. SHAW. Anew Edition 
thoroughly revised. By A. HAMILTON THOMPSON, B.A., of 
St. John’s Coll., Cambridge, and Univ. Extension Lecturer in 
English Literature. With Notes, etc. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENTS SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERA- 


TURE. Selected from the Best WriTERS, and arranged Chrono- 
logically. By T. B. SHAW, M.A. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
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MURRAY’S STUDENT’S MANUALS — continued. 


Scripture and Church History. 


STUDENTS OLD THSTAMENT HISTORY. From THE 
CREATION OF THE WORLD TO THE RETURN OF THE JEWS FROM 
Captivity. With an Introduction to the Books of the Old Testa- 
ment. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 40 Maps and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENTS NEW TESTAMENT HISTORY. WirtH An 
INTRODUCTION, CONTAINING THE CONNECTION OF THE OLD AND 
New TESTAMENTS. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 30 Maps 
and Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENTS MANUAL OF ECCLESIASTICAL HIS- 
TORY. A History of the Christian Church to the Reformation. 
By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d, each. 
Part I,—a.p. 30—1003. With Woodcuts. 


Part II.—a.p. 1003—1614. With Woodcuts, 


STUDENTS MANUAL OF ENGLISH CHURCH 
HISTORY. By G.G. PERRY, M.A., Canon of Lincoln. 3 Vols. 
7s. 6d. each. 

ist Period. From the Planting of the Church in Britain to the 
Accession of Henry VIII. a.pD. 596—1509. 

and Period. From the AccrEssion oF Henry VIII. to the 
Silencing of Convocation in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. A.D. 1509 
—1717. 

3rd Period. From the Accession of the House of Hanover to the 
Present Time, A.D, 1717—1884. 


Ancient History, 
STUDENTS ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. 


FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CONQUESTS OF ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT, including Egypt, Assyria, Babylonia Media, Persia, 
Asia Minor, and Phoenicia. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A With 70 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENTS HISTORY OF GREECE. From True 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE RomaN Conquest. With Chapters on 
the History of Literature and Art. By Str WM. SMITH, D.C.L. 
Thoroughly revised and in part rewritten by G. E. Marinpin, M.A. 
With many new Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME. From tHe Earviest 
TIMES TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIRE, With Chapters 
on the History of Literature and Art. By Dean LIDDELL, 
New and Revised Edition, incorporating the results of Modern 
Research, by P. V. M. BENECKE, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. With Coloured and other Maps and numerous 
Illustrations nearly all prepared specially for this Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
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MURRAY'S STUDENT’S MANUALS.—continued. 


Ancient History—continued, 
STUDENTS HISTORY OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 


From THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIRE TO THE ACCESSION OF 
ComMMODUS, A.D. 180, With Coloured Mapsand Numerous IIlustra- 
tions. By J. B. BURY, Regius Professor of Modern History at 
Cambridge. Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENT'S GIBBON. A History or tHe DecriINE AND FALL 
OF THE RomAN Empire. Abridged from the Original Work by 
Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. A New and Revised Edition 
in Two Parts. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 

PART I.—FRom THE ACCESSION OF COMMODUS TO THE DEATH 
or Justinian. By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Lecturer and 
Late Fellow of Hertford College, Lecturer in Ancient History at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 

PART II.—From A.D. 565 To THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE 
BY THE Turks. By J. G. C. ANDERSON, M.A.,, late Fellow of 
Lincoln College, Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
With Maps and Illustrations. 


Europe, 
STUDENTS HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE. 


FROM THE CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE TURKS, 1453, 
TO THE TREATY OF BERLIN, 1878. By RICHARD LODGE, M.A.,, 
Brasenose College, Oxford, Professor of Modern History, University 
of Edinburgh. 4th Edition, thoroughly revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


STUDENTS HISTORY OF HUROPH DURING THE 
MIDDLE AGES. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Crown 6vo, 


9s. 6d. 


France. 


STUDENT'S HISTORY OF FRANCH. From THE Earviest 
TIMES TO THE FALL OF THE SECOND EmpiIRE. By W. H. JERVIS, 
M.A. A New Edition, thoroughly revised, and in great part re- 
written, by ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A., Censor of Christ Church, 
Oxford. With a Chapter on Ancient Gaul by F. HAVERFIELD, 
M.A., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. Coloured Maps and 
many new Woodcuts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Geography. 


STUDENTS MANUAL OF ANCIENT GROGRAPHY. 
By Canon BEVAN, M.A. 150 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


STUDENTS GEOGRAPHY OF BRITISH INDIA, 
POLITICAL AND PuysicaL. By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D With 


Maps. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


» 
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SIR WM. SMITH’S 
SMALLER MANUALS. 


These Works have been drawn up for the Lower Forms, at the 
request of several teachers, who require more elementary books 
than the STUDENT’S HISTORICAL MANUALS, 


SMALLER HISTORY OF HNGLAND. From THE Earviest 
Times To THE YeaR 1887. Revised and enlarged. By Prof. 


RICHARD LODGE, M.A. With Coloured Mapsand 68 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE. From THe EarLiest 
TIMES TO THE RomMAN Conquest. With Coloured Maps, Plans, 


and Illustrations. Thoroughly revised by G. E. Marinpin, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


“*Most excellently suited to its purpose; distinguished above all things by its 
lucidity. Altogether the book is excellent.”—Guardian. 


SMALLER HISTORY OF ROME. From THe Earvirst 
TIMES TO THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE EMPIRE. Thoroughly 
revised by A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Fellow of Hertford College, 
Oxford. With a Supplementary Chapter on the Empireto 117 A.D., 

- by G. Mippteron, M.A., under the Direction of Prof. W. M. 
Ramsay, M.A., D.C.L. With Coloured Map, Plans, and Dlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The ‘‘ Smaller History of Rome” has been written and arranged on the same 
plan, and with the same object, as the ‘‘Smaller [listory of Greece,” Like that 


work it comprises separate chapters on the institutions and literature of the coun- 
tries with which it deals. 


SMALLER HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Giving a Sketch of the Lives of our Chief Writers. By JAMES 
ROWLEY. Small Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


SMALLER SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
Selected from the Chief Authors and arranged chronologically. By 
JAMES ROWLEY. With Notes. Small Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


While the ‘‘Smaller History of English Literature” supplies a rapid but trust- 
worthy sketch of the lives of our chief writers, and of the successive influences 
which imparted to their writings their peculiar character, the present work supplies 
choice examples of the works themselves, accompanied by all the explanations 


socpaires for their perfect explanation, The two works are thus especially designed 
to be used together, 


SMALLER CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY. With Translations 


from the Ancient Poets, and Questions on the Work. With go 
Woodcuts. Small Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


This work has been prepared by a lady for the use of schools, and young persons 
of both sexes. In common with many other teachers, she has long felt the want 
of a consecutive account of the heathen deities, which might safely be placed in 

\the hands of the young, and yet contain all that is generally necessary to enable 
them to understand the classical allusions they may meet with in prose or poetry, 
and to appreciate the meanings of works of art. 


A carefully prepared set of QUESTIONS is appended, the answers to which will 
be found in the corresponding pages of the volume, 
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SIR WM. SMITH’S SMALLER MANUALS 


—continued. 


SMALLER SCRIPTURE HISTORY OF THE OLD 
AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. In Turee Drvistons:—I. Old 
Testament History. II. Connection of Old and New Testaments, 
III. New Testament History toa.p. 70. Edited by Sir WM. SMITH. 
With Coloured Maps and 40 Illustrations. Small Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ss This book is intended to be used with, and not in place of, the Bible. The 
result is most satisfactory,”—7 ke Standard. 


SMALLER ANCIENT HISTORY OF THE EAST. 
FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE CONQUEST OF ALEXANDER THE 


Great. By PHILIP SMITH, B.A. With 70 Woodcuts. Small 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SMALLER MANUAL OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
By Canon BEVAN, M.A. With Wocdcuts. Small! Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d, 


MRS. MARKHAM’S HISTORIES. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From tHe First INVASION BY THE 
RoMANS To 1878. With Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 
too Woodcuts. 35. 6d. 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. From THE Conquest oF GAUL BY 
Jutius Cz&sar To 1878. Conversations at the end of each Chapter. 
70 Woodcuts. 3s. 6d. 


HISTORY OF GERMANY. From its Invasion sy Marius 
To 1880. 50 Woodcuts. 35. 6d. 


LITTLE ARTHUR'S HISTORIES. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. By LADY CALLCOTT. From the 

Roman Invasion down to 1878. With 36 Woodcuts. 16mo._ Is. 6d, 

**I never met with a history so well adapted to the capacities of children 

oe their entertainment, so philosophical, and written with such simplicity.”—Mrs, 
ARCETT, 


HISTORY OF FRANCE. From THE EArLiest TIMES TO THE 
FALL oF THE Second Empire. With Map and Illustrations, 
16mo, 25. 6d. 

“The jaded schoolboy, surfeited with tales and the ‘ over-pressure’ arising from 
long attention to lives and adventures, will, towards the latter part of his holiday, 
turn with some relief to this book, and begin feasting afresh. Those who know 
what ‘Little Arthur’s England’ did to popularise the subject among little folks, 
will know what to expect in this ‘l-rance.’ The book is apie illustrated, and 
very wisely the compiler does not reject the exciting and legendary parts of the 
subject.”—Schoolmaster. 


HISTORY OF GREECE. By A. S. WALPOLE, M.A, With 
Map, Plans and Illustrations. Feap 8vo. as. ¢d. 
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SIR WM. SMITH’S 
BIBLICAL DICTIONARIES. 


DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE: comprisinG ITs ANTIQUITIES, 
BroGkapHy, GEOGRAPHY, AND NatTurat History. By Various 
Writers. With Illustrations. 3 vols. Enlarged and revised 
Edition. Medium 8vo. £4 4s. 


Complete sets of the above work may be purchased through any Book- 
seller at reduced rates. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Condensed 
from the larger Work. For Familics and Students. With Maps 
and 300 Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 

A Dictionary of the Bible, in some form ox another, is indispensable for every 
family, To students in the Universities, and in the Upper Forms at Schools, to 
private families, and to that numerous class of persons who desire to arrive at 
results simply, this CONCISE DICTIONARY will, it is believed, supply all that is 
necessary for the elucidation and explanation of the Bible. 


SMALLER DICTIONARY OF THE BIBLE. Abridged 
from the larger Work. For Schools and Young Persons. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“An invaluable service has been rendered to students in the condensation of 
Dr. Wm. Smiths Bible Dictionary. The work has been doneas only a careful and 


intelligent scholar could do it, which preserves to us the essential scholarship and 
value of each article."—Lritish Quarterly Review. 


The two following Works are intended to furnish a complete account 
of the leading Personages, the Institutions, Art, Social Life, 
Writings, and Controversies of the Christian Church from the 
time of the Apostles to the Age of Charlemagne. They commence 
at the period at which the ‘' Dictionary of the Bible’’ leaves off, 
and form a continuation of it. 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN ANTIQUITIES. The 
History, Institutions, and Antiquities of the Christian Church. 
Edited by Sir WM. SMITH, D.C.L., and ArcHDEACON 
CHEETHAM, D.D. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 
£3 135. 6d, 

“The work before us is unusually well done. A more acceptable present for a 
candidate for holy orders, or a more valuable book for any library, than the 


‘Dictionary of Christian Antiquities’ could not easily be found."—Saturday 
Review. 


DICTIONARY OF CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY, LITERA- 
TURE, SECTS, AND DOCTRINES. Edited by Sir WM. 
\ SMITH,D.C.L.,and HENRY WACE, D.D. 4 Vols. Medium 8vo. 
£6 16s. 6d. 
“The value of the work arises, in the first place, from the fact that the contri- 
butors to these volumes have diligently eschewed mere compilation. In these 


voluines we welcome the most important addition that has been made for a century 
to the historical library of the English theological student.’ —7 zs. 
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SIR WM. SMITH’S 
CLASSICAL DICTIONARIES. 


“Tam extremely glad of the opportunity of expressing to you 
the strong sense of obligation which I, in common with all teachers 
and lovers of classical literature, feel to you for your admirable 
Dictionaries.’’—Rev. Dr. HAWTREY, late Head Master of Eton 
College. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITiES. INCLUDING THE Laws, InsTiITuTIoNs, Domestic 
UsaGes, PAINTING, ScuLPTURE, Music, THE DRAMA, ETO, 
Edited by SIR WM. SMITH, LL.D., Hon. D.C.L., Oxford, Hon. 
Ph.D., Leipzig ; WILLIAM WAYTE, M.A., Late Fellow of King’s 
College, Cambridge; G. E. MARINDIN, M.A., Late Fellow of 
King’s College, Cambridge. Third Revised and Enlarged Edition. 
With 900 Illustrations. 2 Vols. Medium 8vo. 31s. 6d. each. 


CONCiSH DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN 
ANTIQUITIES. Based on Sir Wm. Smith’s larger Dictionary, 
and Incorporating the Results of Modern Research. Edited by 
F. WARRE CORNISH, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 
With over 1,100 Illustrations taken from the best examples of 
Ancient Art. Medium 8vo. ars. 


SMALLER DICTIONARY OF ANTIQUITIES. Abridged 
from Sir Wm. Smith’s larger Dictionary. With 200 Woodcuts. 


Crown 8yo. 7s. 6d. 


DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN  BIO- 
GRAPHY AND MYTHOLOGY. By Various Writers. Edited 
by Str WILLIAM SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. Illustrated by 564 
Engravings on Wood. In 3 Vols. Medium 8vo. 84s. 


CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF MYTHOLOGY, BIO- 
GRAPHY, AND GEOGRAPHY, compiled from Sir Wm. 
Smith’s larger Dictionaries. In great part re-written by G. E. 
MARINDIN, M.A., late Fellow ot King’s College, Cembridge, some 
time Assistant Master at Eton College. With over 800 Woodcuts. 
Thoroughly Revised Edition, 8vo. 18s. 

SMALLER CLASSICAL DICTIONARY Abridged from 
the above Work. With 200 Woodcuts. In great part re-written 
by G. E, MARINDIN, M.A., some time Assistant Master at Eton 
College. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

DICTIONARY OF GREEK AND ROMAN GEO- 


GRAPHY. Illustrated by 534 Engravings on Wood, 2 Vols, 
Medium 8vo. 56s. 
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SIR WM. SMITH’S 
LATIN DICTIONARIES. 


COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. Basep on 
THE WORKS OF FORCELLINI AND FREUND. With Tables of the 
Roman Calendar, Measures, Weights, Money, and a DicTIONARY 
oF Proper Names. By Str WM. SMITH, D.C.L., LL.D. Medium 
8vo. 22nd Edition. 16s. 

“This work aims at performing the same service for the Latin language as 
Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon has done for the Greek. Great attention has been 


paid to Etymology, in which department especially this work is admitted to 
maintain a superiority over all existing Latin Dictionaries. 


SMALLER LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. WitH a 
SEPARATE DICTIONARY OF PROPER NAMES, TABLES OF ROMAN 
Moneys, &c. Thoroughly revised and in great part re-written. 
Edited by Str WM. SMITH and T. D. HALL, M.A. The 
Etymological portion by JOHN K. INGRAM, LL.D. Square 
I2mo. 7s. 6d. 


This edition of Dr. Smith's ‘Smaller Latin-English Dictionary’ is to a great 
extent a new and original Work. Every article has l:een carefully revised. 


COPIOUS AND CRETICAL ENGLISH-LATIN DIC- 
TIONARY. Compiled from Original Sources. By Stk WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L., and T. D. HALL, M.A. Medium 8vo. 16s. 


It has been the object of the Authors of this Work to produce a more complete 
and more perfect ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY than yet exists, and every 
article has been tho result of original and independent research. 

Each meaning is illustrated by examples from the classical writers; and those 
phrases are as a general rule given in both English and Latin. 


SMALLER ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. Abridged 
from the above Work, by Sir WM. SMITH and T. D. HALL, M.A., 
for the use of Junior Classes. Square r2mo. 7s. 6d, 


“An English-Latin Dictionary worthy of the scholarship of our age and country. 
It will take absolutely the first rank, and be the standard English-Latin Dictiona 
as long as either tongue endures. Even a general examination of the pages wil 
serve to reveal the minute pains taken to ensure its fulness and philoloyicai value, 

id the ‘ work is to a large extent a dictionary of the English language, as well as 
an English-Latin Dictionary.’ "—FEmelish Churchman. = 


\ D 


A FIRST LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By A. C. 
AINGER, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; late Assistant Master 
at Eton. Large Crown 8vo. as. 6d. 


Se 
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MR. MURRAY’S CLASS BOOKS. 


Languages. 


FRENCH STUMBLING BLOCKS AND ENGLISH 
STEPPING STONES. By FRANCIS TARVER, M.A., late 
Senior French Master at Eton College. Feap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Francis Tarver’s skill as a teacher of French to Englishmen is well known. 
His thorough knowledge of So## languages, and ‘his thirty years’ experience as a 
master at Eton, have afforded him exceptional opportunities of judging what are 
the difficulties, pitfalls, and stumblng-blocks which beset the path of an English- 
man in his study of French. 


THE TECHNICAL SCHOOL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 
By Dr. W. KRISCH, sometime Teacher of Latin and Greek at the 
Birmingham Midland Institute, Examiner in Modern Languages to 
the Midland Counties’ Union of Educational Institutions. Crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. 


A CHILD’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. Comprisinc Nouns, 
PRONOUNS, AND ADJECTIVES, WITH THE VERBS. With ample and 
varied Practice of the easiest kind. Both old and new order of 
Cases given. By T.D. HALL, M.A. Enlarged Edition, including 
the Passive Verb. 16mo. 2s. 


TRANSLATION AT SIGHT; or, Arps To FaciLiry IN THE 
TRANSLATION OF LaTin. Passages of Graduated Difficulty, carefully 
selected from Latin Authors, with Explanations, Notes, &c. By 
Proressor T.D. HALL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


GREEK GRAMMAR ACCIDENCH AND SYNTAX 
FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By JOHN THOMPSON, 
M.A., late Scholar of Christ’s College, Cambridge ; Senior Classical 


Master, High School, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


One of the chief objects of this book is to bring within the reach of the younger 
generation of students and schoolboys some of the results of the linguistic dis- 
coveries of the present day. It is therefore written in accordance with the philo- 
logical views a the Grundriss der Vergleichenden Grammattk of Professors 
isrugmann and Delbriick, of P. Giles’ Manual of Comparative Philology, of G. 
Meyer's Griechische Grammatik and of other scholars. Use has also been made 
of the Third Edition, revised by Drs. Blass and Gerth, of Kiihner’s 4 us/#ihrliche 
Grammatik der Griechischen Sprache, and of several school Greek Gramiars in 
use in Germany. 

The Grammar consists of two parts in one volume, Part I. containing the Acci- 
dence, and Part II. the Syntax. The forms and spelling in use in Attic Greek are 
given according to the latest authorities, and there are special notes on Homeric 
peculiarities. There are also tables of Greek verbs arranged on a new plan, in- 
cluding (a) a list of the chief types of verbs, (b) a list of common Attic verbs regu- 
lar according to the types in (a), and (c) a list of the irregular verbs with the irregular 
forms printed in special type. This arrangement is intended to remove man 
misconceptions aout Greek verbs. Brief notes on syntax, &c,, are given with 
each verb stating the ordinary constructions and any special uses. There will also 
be Appendices on (1) Greek Weights, Measures, and Dates, (2) Accents, and 
(3) Sound Changes. Particular attention has been given to the type, so that the 
essential part of Greek Grammar nay be made specially clear, and that the 
beginner may have no difficulty in distinguishing the more important sections 
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MR. MURRAY’S CLASS BOOKS —continued. 
Languages —continued. 


PRINCIPIA GRA®CA. An Introduction to the Study of Greek, 
comprehending Grammar Delectus, and Exercise Book with 
Vocabularies. By H. E. HUTTON, M.A. Balliol College, 
Oxford. For the use of the Lower Forms in Public and Private 
Schools. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ELUCIDATIONS OF THE STUDENT'S GREEK 
GRAMMAR. By Pror. CURTIUS. From the German, with the 
Author’s sanction. By EVELYN ABBOTT, M.A. and Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


A SHORT PRACTICAL HEBREW GRAMMAR; wit 
AN APPENDIX. Containing the Hebrew Text of Genesis I—VI, and 
Psalms I—VI. Grammatical Analysis Vocabulary. By the Rev. 
STANLEY LEATHES, D.D. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


PRACTICAL SPANISH. A Grammar oF THE SPANISH LANGUAGE. 
With Exercises, Vocabularies, and Materials for Conversation. By 
Don FERNANDO DE ARTEAGA, Taylorian Teacher of Spanish 
inthe University of Oxford. 2 Parts. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘*We may as well say at once that we heartily recommend this book to those 
who wish to obtain a practical knowledge of Spanish. It is really what it sets out 
to be. Itis real Spanish—Spanish as ‘ she is spoke,’ not fantastic illustrations of 
technical grammar. A grammar in two volumes seems a portentous undertaking. 
But, when cne considers that this Grammar is really a practical introduction to 
the whole language, and that mastery of it (the grammar) really implies a 
pretty thorough grip of Spanish, written and spoken, the two volumes scem less 


formidable, and no student will repent purchasing them. We unreservedly 
recommend Sefior de Arteaga’s book.” —Schoolmzaster. 


This volume, conjointly with ‘ ppeaiat Principia,” will be found to cover the 
requirements of examinations of a degree of difficulty up to and including that of 
the advanced grade of the Society of Arts. 


Gradus. 


AN ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, OR VERSE DIc- 
TIONARY, for Schools. By A. C. AINGER, Trinity Coll., Cam- 
bridge, Assistant-Master at Eton College, and the late H. G. 
WINTLE, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. This Gradus is on anew 
plan, intended to simplify the Composition of Latin Verses by 
Classical Meanings, selected Epithets and Synonyms, etc. Crown 
8vo, 9s. 


pr 
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MR. MURRAY’S CLASS BOOKS—continued. 
Geography. 
PREPARATORY GEOGRAPHY for IRISH SCHOOLS. 


With numerous Coloured Maps, Relief Maps, Plans, and Views of 
well-known Placvs in Illustration of Geographical Terms. By 
JOHN COOKE, M.A., Lecturer in Geography, Church of Ireland 
Training College; and Examiner to the Board of Intermediate 
Education. Small Crown 8vo. 1s. 6, 


History and Literature. 


THE GROWTH OF THE EMPIRE. By A. W. JOSE. 
With many Coloured and other Maps and Diagrams. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


‘“, . . . aneminently useful book . .. . as serviceable as it is readable. 
It is systematic in method and accurate in statement.”—7/e Globe. 


HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENG- 
LAND, ChaptersI.toIX. Bound together in 1 Volume for the 
special use of candidatcs for the London University Examinations. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 


EUROPE IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By OLIVER J. 
THATCHER, Pu.D., and FERDINAND SCHWILL, Pu.D. 
Large Crown 8vo. 9s. 


This work has been written by men who have had lony expericnce in teaching. 
to supply the want of a compendious History of Met seal Tiurope, from the 
middle of the Fourth to the close of the Fifteenth Century, which has been long 
felt in the universitiesand schools. A distinguished Professor of Modern History 
in one of our leading universities, to whom a cony has been sent, writes; 

“The book covers ground on which it has always b en hard to get a suitable 
book for educational purposes, and, so far as I can judge—I have as yet only 
Seren the German History of the roth Century—it is thoroughly sound and 
clear.” 


A GENERAL HISTORY OF BUROPH, 350—1900, 
By OLIVER J. THATCHER and FERDINAND SCHWILL, 
Authors of ‘‘Europc in the Middle Ages."" Revised and adapted to 
the requirements of English Colleges and Schools, by ARTHUR 
Hassatt, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford. With Bibliographies at the 
end of each section. With Maps, Genealogical Tables. Crown 8vo. gs. 


“«. , , a model of condensation, omitting no essential facts. , . . The 
volume is greatly enhanced by a wealth of maps and chronologicaland genealogical 
tables. Among general histories this will take a leading place.”— 

Dundee Advertiser. 


AN INTRODUCTORY HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TILLTHE YEAR 1832. By C.R.L. FLETCHER, 
M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

PART I.—From tue Easiest Times TO THE END OF THE 
Mippte AcEes. With Maps. Demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. [Just published. 
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MR. MURRAY’S CLASS BOOKS—continued. 


History and Literature—continued. 


A POPULAR HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF 


ENGLAND. FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. 
By the Rr. Rev. WILLIAM BOYD CARPENTER, The Lord 
Bishop of Ripon. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


«The title is, perhaps, hardly wide enough for the contents ; one would almost 
call the book a history of Christianity in England. . . . He has the true 
judicial spirit, and is passionately eager to be entirely fair to every one. His 

istory is impartial to the last degree. . . . His book should have a very wide 
circulation, and can do nothing but good wherever it is read."—Morning Post. 


THH PUBLIC SCHOOL SPHAKER,. Compiled by F. 


WARRE CORNISH, M.A., Vice-Provost of Eton College. 
Large 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


This work, as its naine implies, is a collection of pieces suitable for recitation at 
school “speeches.” The Editor has made his selectionin the widest manner and 
from various languages—Greek, Latin, English,German, French and Italian. He 
has included drama, general poetry, orations and other prose pieces, ancient and 
modern. The Editor is in hopes that no serious omissions can be found, unless it 
be those intentional ones from classics that are at everyone’s command, which he 
has left out to make room for those more difficult of access. 

It will be noticed that he has in many cases given an extract longer than is 
sufficient for a single recitation—he has done this advisedly with a view to afford- 
ing preater scope for individual requirements and individual taste. 

he publisher is of opinion that the Speaker will be found the most complete 
extant, 

‘*No such comprehensive work has hitherto been issued, and in our opinion 
‘ The Public School Speaker’ has leaped at a single bound into the very foremost 
rank, and has become the classic of its kind.” —7e Bookseller. 


ELEMENTARY TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE EDITION. 
STANLEY'S LIFE OF ARNOLD. With a Preface by Sir 


JOSHUA FITCH, LL.D., formerly H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Training Colleges. Large type, 800 pages, in 1 volume. With 
Photogravure Portrait and 16 half-tone Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 6s. 


‘*Stanley’s Life of Arnold has been selected by the Board of Education as a 
subject of examination for intending teachers, so that this edition will be 
heartily welcomed.”—Educational Times. 


48SQP'S FABLES. A New Version. Chiefly from the Original 


Sources. By Rev. THOMAS JAMES. With 100 Woodcuts. 
Illustrations by Joun TENNIEL. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


‘This work is remarkable for the clearness and conciseness with which each 
tale is narrated ; and the book has been relieved of those tedious and unprofitable 
appendages called ‘morals,’ which used to obscure and disfigure the ancient 
editions of the work.”—7he Examiner. 
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MR. MURRAY’S CLASS BOOKS—continued. 


Classical Study. 


CHAPTERS FROM ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS. By J..H. 
MUIRHEAD, M.A., Professor of Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
Mason University College, Birmingham. Author of ‘The Ele- 
ments of Ethics.’ Large crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

‘* We cannot commend these ‘chapters’ too highly, not only to teachers, but 
to all students ot Aristotle or of moral philosophy who feel that the problems of 
the Old Greeks are in any way unreal in these later days, or their solutions out of 
date.”—Pdlot. 

HERODOTUS. Tue Text or Canon Raw Linson’s TRANSLATION. 
With the Notes abridged for the use of Students. By A. J. 
GRANT, M.A., of King’s College, Cambridge; Professor of History, 
Yorkshire College, Leeds; Author of ‘‘Greece in the Age of 
Pericles.” With Map and Plans. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. 


“The delightful pages of the old Greek whose flavour has been so admirably 
presented by Canon Rawlinson, will thus be made accessible to a far wider circle 
than heretofore. There is no better introduction to Greek history and literature 
than Herodotus, and the English reader gets him here under the best possibie 
conditions.”—Literary World, 


THE STORY OF THE PERSIAN WARS AS TOLD 
BY HERODOTUS. In English. Selected, arranged and edited, 
so as to form a History Reading Book for Schools. By the Rev. 
Cc. C. TANCOCK, D.D., Head Master of Tonbridge School. With 
Illustrations, Map and Plans. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Biblical Study. 


GREEK TESTAMENT READER. For Ussz 1n Scuoots, 
comprising consecutive Extracts from the Synoptic Gospel and 


Passages from the Epistles of St. Paul. By THEOPHILUS D. 
HALL, M.A. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


THE SUNRISE OF REVELATION. New Testament 
Teachings for Secondary Schools. A Sequel to ‘‘ The Dawn of 
Revelation.” By Miss M. BRAMSTON, Author of ‘‘The Dawn 


of Revelation,” ‘‘ Judza and her Rulers,” etc. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


“We do not think that any good judge will get far in the book without 
discovering that it is one of rare merit and exceptionally well suited to the class 
to whom it is addressed. We do not know of any book likely to be more useful 
to the teachers of secondary schools in the preparation of their Scripture lessons 
than this. It is clear, accurate, and full ot instruction and suggestiveness. Miss 
Bramston shows a competent knowledge of the piesent position of criticism as to 
the Gospels and Acts, but she wisely keeps her learning in the background, and 
it only betrays itself by an occassional sentence or epithet. It isa great deal to 
say of any book dealing with the Scripture history that it is seholarly without 
being dry, and reverent without any trace of ‘preaching.’ Yet Miss Bramston 
has succeeded in all this and more. We do not often praise a book so 
unreservedly, but we shall be surprised if she does not attract a circle of readers 
far larger than that to which she has addressed herself in the first instance.”— 

The Guardian. 
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MR. MURRAY’S CLASS BOOKS—continued. 
Biblical Study—continued. 


THE STUDENT'S COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE 
Abridged from the ‘‘ Speaker's Commentary.” Edited by Joun M. 
Fucter, M.A., Vicar of Bexley, and formerly Fellow of St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. each. 


Op TrestamMeNntT.— Vol, I.—Genesis to Deuteronomy, Vol. II.— 
Joshua to Esther. Vol. III.—Job to Song of Solomon. Vol. I1V.— 
Isaiah to Malachi. 


New Testament.—Vol. I.—Gospels to Acts. Vol. II.—Epistles 
to Revelation. 
THH BIBLE IN THE HOLY LAND. Extracted from 


Dean Stanley’s work on Sinai and Palestine. With Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Science (Elementary & General). 


STUDENTS ELEMENTS OF GEOLOGY. By Sir 
CHARLES LYELL. Thoroughly revised by Pror. J. W. JUDD. 
Crown 8vo, With 600 Woodcuts. gs. 


HLEMENTS OF AGRICULTURE. A Text-Book. Prepared 
under the authority of the Royal Agricultural Society of England. 
By W. FREAM, LL.D. New Edition (Seventh), Crown 8Vvo. 
3s. 6d. 


A HANDY BOOK OF HORTICULTURE. An IntRopucTION 
TO THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF GARDENING. With Illustrations 
and Diagrams. By F. C. Hayes, M.A., Rector of Raheny; Lecturer 
in Practical Horticulture in Alexandra College, Dublin. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d. net. 


“. . 4 Just the book to place in the hands of young amateurs and Students, 
and should find a place on the shelves of every Village and County Council 
Library.”—The Field. 


THE INVISIBLE POWERS OF NATURE; some ELemen- 
TARY Lessons 1N PuysicaL Science, Heat, Lieut, Sounp, 
GRaviTATIoNn, SoLips, Fiuips, ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, ETC. 
By E. M. CAILLARD. Post 8vo. 6s. 


“We have rarely met with a work of the kind in which so much information is 
so clearly and so accurately set forth."—Gardener’s Chronicle. 


COLOUR IN NATURE: A Srupy in Brotocy By MARION 
NEWBIGIN. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


‘ All who seek for well sifted results, and not merely superficial information, 
will thank her for this book, and congratulate her ona very timely contribution to 
biological literature.”— Fournal of Hducation. 
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MR. MURRAY’S CLASS BOOKS—continued. 


Science—continued. 


HARLY CHAPTERS IN SCIENCE. A First Boox oF 
KNOWLEDGE oF NaturAL History, Botany, PuysioLoey, 
PHYSICS AND CHEMISTRY FOR YOUNG PropLEe. By Mrs. W. 
AWDRY (Wife of the Bishop of South Tokyo, Japan). Edited by 
W. F. Barrett, F.R.S., Professor of Experimental Physics in the 
Royal College ot Science for Ireland. With nearly 200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. 6s, 


‘Deserves a warm welcome from all teachers of the young. ._. . The 
illustrations are models of clear, careful, and unconventional work.”—Literature. 

bag (> can be confidently recommended to the young as a sound and pleasantly 
written introduction to science.”—Guardian, 


ELECTRICITY. Tue Science or THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. A 
Sketch for General Readers. By E. M. CAILLARD. With IIlus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE FIVE WINDOWS OF THE SOUL: A Poputar 
AccounT oF THE HumMAN SENSES. By EDWARD HAMILTON 
AITKEN, Author of ‘‘The Tribes on my Frontier,’”’ ‘‘ Behind the 
Bungalow,” ‘‘A Naturalist on the Prowl.” Crown 8vo. 6s. 


‘* There is probably nothing in recent literature which will so surely lead to a 
thirst for further and more technical knowledge than the author's treatment of 
these difficult subjects. . , . It is admirably written and cannot fail to give 
pleasure. It is so seldom that sucha really good book as this is published that 
the hope may be expressed that it will meet with the success it deserves, and find 
a place in every good public and private library.”—Manchester Guardian. 


Jurisprudence. 


AN ANALYSIS OF AUSTINS JURISPRUDENCE. 
By GORDON CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


STUDENTS EDITION OF AUSTINS JURISPRU- 
DENCE. Compiled from the larger work. By ROBERT 
CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo. 12s. 
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SIR WM. SMITH’S 
EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


English Course. 


PRIMARY ENGLISH GRAMMAR for Elementary Schools. 
With 134 Exercises and carefully graduated parsing lessons. By 
T. D. HALL, M.A. x6mo. 1s. 


SCHOOL MANUAL OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. With 
Historical Introduction and copious Excrcises. By Sir WM. 
SMITH, D.C.L., and T. D. HALL, M.A. With Appendices. 
Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


MANUAL OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION. With Copious 
Illustrations and Practical Exercises. Suited equally for Schools 
and for Private Students of English, By T. D, HALL, M.A. 
Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


French Course. 
FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First Frencu Course, 


containing Grammar, Delectus and Exercises, with Vocabularies 
and Materials for French Conversation. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


APPENDIX TO FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part I. Containing 


Additional Exercises and Examination Papers. Cr. 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part II. A Reapine Boox. Containing 
Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural History, and Scenes from 
the History of France. With Grammatical Questions, Notes, and 
copious Etymological Dictionary. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


FRENCH PRINCIPIA, Part III. Prose Comrosition. Con- 
taining a Systematic Course of Exercises on the Syntax, with the 
Principal Rules of Syntax. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S FRENCH GRAMMAR; Practicat anp 
HistoricaL. For THE HicHER Forms. By C. HERON-WALL 
\ with INTRopucTIon by M. Lirrré. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A SMALLER FRENCH GRAMMAR, For tue Mipvie anp 
Lower Forms. Abridged from the above Work. Crown 8vo. 
35. 6d. 
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SIR WM. SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


— continued. 
German Course. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First German Course. 
Containing Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, Vocabularies and 
materials for German Conversation. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


GERMAN PRINCIPIA, Part II, A RravincBoox. Containing 
Fables, Stories, and Anecdotes, Natural Ilistory, and Scenes from 
the History of Germany. With Grammatical Questions, Notes and 
Dictionary. Cr. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


lialian Course, 


ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First Iratian Course. Con- 
taining a Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, with Vocabularies, 
&c. By LUIGI RICCI, Professor at King’s College, University 
of London. Thoroughly revised and in part re-written by C. F. 
COSCIA, Professor of Italian in the University of Oxford. 
Crown &vo. 3s. 6d. 

ITALIAN PRINCIPIA, Part II. A First Irarian Reapinec- 
Book. Containing Fables, Anecdotes, History, and Passages from 
the best Italian Authors, with Questions, Notes, and an Etymological 
Dictionary. Crown 8vo. 35s. 6d. 


Spanish Course. 


SPANISH PRINCIPIA, Part I. A First Spanisn Course. 
Containing Grammar, Delectus and Exercise Book, with Vocabu- 
laries, on the Plan of Sir Wm. Smith's ‘‘ Principia Latina.” By 
H. J. WEINTZ. 3s. 6d. 


Latin Course. 


THE YOUNG BEGINNER'S COURSE. 
I, FIRST LATIN BOOK.—Gram- Ill. THIRD LATIN BOOK.—Ex- 


mar, Easy Questions, Exercises ercises on the Syntax, with 
and Vocabularies. F’cap 8vo. Vocabularies, F'cap 8vo; 2s, 
25 « IY. FOURTH LATIN BOOK.—A 

II. SECOND LATIN BOOK.—An Latin Vocabulary for Begin- 
easy Latin Reading Book with ners, arranged according to 
Analysis of Sentences. F’cap Subjects and Etymologies. 
8vo. 2s. F’cap 8vo. 2s. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. First Latin Course, 
Grammar, Delectus, Exercises, and Vocabularies. 38th Edition, 
Thoroughly revised so as to meet the requirements of Modern 
Teachers and Scholars. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


APPENDIX TO PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part I. Containing 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 
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SIR WM. SMITH’S EDUCATIONAL SERIES 
—continued., 

Latin Course—continued. 

hl Lion 5 TP EALUL EG 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IT, Reapinc Boox. An Intro- 
duction to Ancient Mythology, Gecgraphy. Roman Antiquities, and 
History. With Notes and a Dictionary. Crown 8vo. 35. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part ITI. Porrry. 1, Easy Hexameters, 
and Pentameters. 2. Ecloge Ovidianz. 3. Prosody and Metre, 
4. First Latin Verse Book. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part IV. Prosz Composition. Rules 
of Syntax, with Examples, Explanations of Synonyms, and Exer- 
cises on the Syntax. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


PRINCIPIA LATINA, Part V. Suorr Tatzes AND ANECDOTES 
FROM ANCIENT History FOR TRANSLATION INTO Latin Prose. 
With an English-Latin Vocabulary. By Str WM, SMITH, LL.D. 
Revised and considerably enlarged. ByT.D. HALL, M.A. 3s. 6d 


THE STUDENT'S LATIN GRAMMAR, For rue Use or 
COLLEGES AND THE HIGHER FORMS IN ScHooLts, By Sir WM, 
SMITH, LL.D., and T. D. HALL. Crown 8vo. 6s, 


SMALLER LATIN GRAMMAR. For THE MIDDLE AnD 


lower Forms. Crown 8vo, 38. Gd. 


Greek Course. 


INITIA GRASCA, Part I. A First Greek CourskE, containing 
Grammar, Delectus, Exercise Book, and Vocabularies. 26th 
Edition. Edited and carefully revised by Francis Brooks, M.A,, 
Professor of Classics at University College, Bristol, and formerly 
Classical Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


APPENDIX TO INITIA GRZECA, Part I, Containing 
Additional Exercises, with Examination Papers and Easy Reading 
Lessons with the Sentences Analysed, serving as an Introduction to 
Initia Graca, Part II. Crown 870. 2s. 6d. 


INITIA GRASCA, Part IL A REapinG Book. Containing 
short Tales, Anecdotes, Fables, Mythology, and Grecian History, 
With a Lexicon. Crown 8vo, 35. 6d. 


INITIA GRAGCA, Part III. Prose Composition. Containing 


the Rules of Syntax, with copious Examples and Exercises. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


THE STUDENTS GREEK GRAMMAR, For tue Hicuer 


Forms. By Proressor CURTIUS. Edited by Sir WM. SMITH, 
D.C.L. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


A SMALLER GREEK GRAMMAR, For rue Mippie anp 


ae Forms. Abridged from the above Work. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. ; ; 
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ETON COLLEGE BOOKS. 


ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. For use in the Higher Forms. 
By FRANCIS HAY RAWLINS, M.A., Fellow of King’s Coll., 
Cambridge, and Assistant Master at Eton College, and Rev. 
W. R. INGE, M.A., Fellow of Hertford Coll., Oxford. Revised 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

“The Syntax has the merit of compressing a great deal of matter into a short 
space, and of avoiding much of the technical terminology which afflicts some of the 
readers of the Public School Grammar. It is also lucid in arrangement, and clear 
in its presentation of facts.” —Prof. NETTLESHIP in the Classical Review. 


ETON ELEMENTARY LATIN GRAMMAR. For use in 
the Lower Forms. Compiled with the sanction of the Head 
Master, by A. C. AINGER, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
H. G. WINTLE, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Crown 8vo. 3s 6d. 


PREPARATORY ETON LATIN GRAMMAR. Containing 
the Accidence and the Syntax Rules with the sanction of the Head 
Master. By A. C. AINGER, M.A,, Trinity College, Cambridge, and 
H. G. WINTLE, M.A., Christ Church, Oxford, Assistant Masters at 
Eton College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 


ETON LATIN SYNTAX AND EXERCISE BOOK. Con- 
sisting of pages 97-127 and 152-306 from the Eton Elementary Latin 
Grammar, together with the First Latin Exercise Book. Compiled, 
with sanction of the Head Master, by A. C. AINGER, M.A,, 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and H. G. WINTLE, M.A., Christ 
Church, Oxford, Assistant Masters at Eton College. Crown 8vo. 55s. 


A FIRST LATIN EXERCISH BOOK. Adapted to the Eton 
Latin Grammar. By A. C. AINGER, M.A., and H. G. WINTLE, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


OVID LESSONS: being Easy Passages selected from the Elegiac 
Foems of Ovip, with Explanatory Notes by A.C. AINGER, M.A., 
and H. F. W. TATHAM, M.A., of Trinity College, Cambridge 
Assistant Masters at Eton College. Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


ETON HORACE. The Odes, Epodes, and Carmen Sezculare. 
With Notes. By F. W. CORNISH, M.A. In Two Parts. With 
Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

As it is considered desirable that the notes should be used only in the 
reparation of the lesson, and not in the class, they are bound up separate 
rom the text. 


“One good feature is that the notes are printed entirely separate from the text 
in a separate volume. They are just those that are suited to boys at that stage.” 
—Schoolmaster. 


ETON EXERCISES IN ALGEBRA. By E. P. ROUSE 
and A. COCKSHOTT, Assistant Masters at Eton College. Crown 
8vo. 35. 


ETON EXERCISES IN ARITHMETIC, By Rev. T. 
DALTON, M.A., Assistant Master at Eton College. Crown 8vo. 3s. 
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UNIVERSITY MANUALS. 


Edited by ProrEssor KNIGHT, of St. Andrew’s University. 


| A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. By ARTHUR BERRY, M.A. 
| Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge With over 100 Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Primitive Astronomy—Greek Astronomy—The Middle Ages— 
Copernicus—The Reception of the Copernican Theory and the 
Progress of Observation—Galileo—Kepler—From Galilei to Newton 
—Universal Gravitation—Observational Astronomy in the 18th 
Century—Gravitational Astronomy in the 18th Century—Herschel— 
The r9th Century—List of Authorities and of Books for Students— 
Index. 


THE STUDY OF ANIMAL LIFE. By J. ARTHUR 
THOMSON, Regius Professor of Natural Science in the University 
ot Aberdeen; Joint Author of the ‘Evolution of Sex "; Author of 
“Outlines of Zoology.’’ With many Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 55, 

Part I.—The Everyday Life of Animals. Part II.—The Powers 
of Life. Part III.—The Forms of Animal Life. Part I V.—The 
Evolution of Animal Life. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By JOHN R. MUIRHEAD, 
Balliol College, Oxford, Lecturer on Moral Science, Royal 
Holloway College, Examiner in Philosophy to the University ot 
Glasgow. Crown 8vo. 3s. 

Book I.—The Science of Ethics Book II.—Moral Judgement, 
Book III.—Theories of the End. Book IV.—The End as Good. 
Book V.—Moral Progress, 


THE REALM OF NATURE: A Manvat or PHYSIOGRAPHY, 
By Dr. HUGH ROBERT MILL, Director of British Rainfall 
Organization. With 19 Coloured Maps and 68 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. 5s. 

The Study of Nature—The Substance of Nature: Energy, the 

Power of Nature—The Earth a Spinning Ball—The Earth a Planet 

\ —The Solar System Universe —The Atmosphere — Atmospheric 

Phenomena—Climates of the World—The Hydrosphere—The Bed 

of the Oceans—The Crust of the Earth—Action of Water on the 

Land—The Record of the Rocks—The Continental Area—Life and 
Living Creatures—Man in Nature.’ 
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UNIVERSITY MANUALS—continued. 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE. By A. 
CALDECOTT, Fellow and Dean of St. John’s College, Cambridge; 
and Professor of Philosophy, King’s College, London, Coloured 
Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


Introduction—Pioneer Period—International Struggle --Develop- 
ment and Separation of America—The English in India—Recon- 
struction and Fresh Development—Government of the Empire— 
Trade and Trade Policy — Supply of Labour—Native Races— 
Education and Religion—General Reflections—Appendix: Books 
of Reference. 


FRENCH LITERATURE. By H. G. KEENE, Wadham 
College, Oxtord, Fellow of the University of Calcutta. Crown 8vo, 
2s. Cheap re-issue. 


The Age of Infancy (a. Birth)—The Age of Infancy (b. Growth) — 
The Age of Adolescence (X VIth Cent.)—The Age of Glory (Poetry) 
—The Age of Glory (Prose)—The Age of Reason—The Age of 
‘ Nature ’—Source of Modern French Literary Art: Poetry—Sources 
of Prose Fiction. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL, Part I. 
By Proressor KNIGHT, University of St. Andrew's. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d. 


Introductory—Prehistoric Origins—Oriental Art and Speculation 
—The Philosophy of Greece—The Neoplatonists—The Graeco- 
Roman Period— Mediaevalism—‘The Philosophy of Germany -—— 
The Philosophy of France—The Philosophy of Italy—The Philosophy 
of Holland—The Philosophy of Britain—The Philosophy of America. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL, Part II. 
By Proressor KNIGHT, University of St. Andrew’s. Crown 8vo. 
3s. 6d. 

Prolegomena—The Nature of Beauty—The Ideal and the Real— 
Inadequate or Partial Theories—Suggestions towards a more com- 
plete Theory of Beauty—Art, its Nature and Functions — The 
Correlation of the Arts—Poetry —Musie—Architecture—Sculpture— 
Painting—Dancing—A ppendix, 
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UNIVERSITY MANUALS—continued. 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. By W. CUNNING- 
HAM, D.D., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, Professor of 
Economic Science, King's College, London. Crown 8vo. 3s. 


Part I.—Social Problems. Part II.—Practical Questions, Part III. 
—Personal Duty. 


THE JACOBEAN POETS. By EDMUND GOSSE. Crown 8vo. 
3s. Od. 


Preface; The Last Elizabethans; Ben Jonson—Chapman; John 
Dorne; Beaumont and Fletcher; Campion—Drayton—Sir John 
Beaumont; Heywood — Middleton — Powley; Giles and Phineas 
Fletcher—Browne; Tourneur—Webster—Day—Darorne; Wither 
—Quarles—Lord Brooke; Philip Massingen; Index. 


THH RISH OF THE BRITISH DOMINION IN INDIA, 
FROM THE Earty Days oF THE East INDIA COMPANY TO THE 
CoNnQUEST OF THE Panjas. By Str ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B. 
With Coloured Maps. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


‘No student should be without this excellent instructor into the technicalities 
of the many phases through which our Empire has passed."—Dazly Telegraph. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL, FROM ITS ORIGIN TO SIR 
WwW. SCOTT. By WALTER RALEIGH, Professor of English 
Literature in Glasgow University. Crown 8vo. 2s. Cheap re-issue. 


The Romance and the Novel—The Elizabethan Age: Euphues: 
Sydney and Nash—The Romances of the 17th Century — The 
Beginnings of the Modern Novel—Richardson and Fielding—The 
Novels of the 18th Century—The Revival of Romance—The Novel 
of Domestic Satire:. Miss Burney; Miss Austen; Miss Edgeworth— 
Sir Walter Scott. 


THH FRENCH REVOLUTION, By C. E. MALLET, Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crown $vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Condition of France in the Eighteenth Century—The Last 
Years of the Ancien Régime—The Early Days of the Revolution— 
The Labours of the Constituent Assembly—Parties and Politicians 
under the Constituent Assembly—The Rise of the Jacobin Party— 
The Influence of the War upon the Revolution—The Fall of the 
Gironde—The Jacobins in Power—The Struggles of Parties and the 
Ascendancy of Robespierre—The Reaction. 
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UNIVERSITY MANUALS—continued. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO MODERN GEOLOGY. By 
R. D. ROBERTS, sometime Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge; 
Fellow of University College, London; Secretary to the Cambridge 
and London University Extension Syndicate. With Coloured Maps 
and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Part I.— PROGRESS OF GEOLOGICAL THOUGHT, 
Part II.—DesTRUCTION OF LAND. 

Part IIT.—ConstrRucrion oF LAND, 

Part IV.—EvVoLuTion OF LAND AREAS, 


OUTLINES OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. By WILLIAM 
RENTON. With Illustrative Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
First Period.—The Old English Metric Chronicle, 600-1350—The 
Renascence, 1350-1500—The Reformation, 1500-1600—The Romantic 
Drama, 1550-1650. 
Second Period.—The Serious Age, 1600-1700—The Age of Gaiety, 
1650-1750—The Sententious Age, 1700-1800—The Sympathetic Age, 
1800-1900—The Literature of America. 


THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SENSES. By JOHN 
McKENDRICK, Protessor of Physiology in the University of 
Glasgow, and Dr. SNODGRASS, Physiological Laboratory, 
Glasgow. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

1. Touch, Taste, and Smell—z. The Sense of Sight—3. Sound 
and Hearing. 


CHAPTERS IN MODERN BOTANY. By PATRICK 
GEDDES, Professor of Botany, University College, Dundee. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Pitcher Plants— Other Insectivorous Plants. Difficulties and 
Criticisms—Movement and Nervous Action in Plants—The Web of 
Life—Relations between Plants and Animals—Spring and its Studies ; 
Geographical Distribution and World-Landscapes; Seedling and 
Bud—Leaves—Suggestions for Further Study. 


GREECE IN THE AGE OF PERICLES. By A. J. 
GRANT, King’s College, Cambridge, and Staff Lecturer in History 
to the University of Cambridge. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


3s. 6d, 

The Essentials of Greek Civilization—The Religion of the Greeks 
—Sparta, Argos, Corinth, Thebes—The Earlier History of Athens— 
The Rivalry of Athens and Sparta—Civil Wars in Greece—The 
Athenian Democracy — Pericles: his Policy and his Friends — 
Society in Greece—From the Outbreak of the Peloponnesians to the 
Death of Pericles—The Peloponnesian War. 
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UNIVERSITY MANUALS—continued. 


LOGIC, INDUCTIVE AND DEDUCTIVE. By WILLIAM 
MINTO, late Professor of Logic and Literature, University of 
Aberdeen. With Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 


Introduction—The Logic Consisting ; Syllogism and Definition— 
The Element of Propositions—Detinition—The Interpretation of 
Propositions —The Interdependence of Propositions— Inductive 
Logic or the Logic of Science. 


HISTORY OF RELIGION. A Sketcu oF PRIMITIVE BELIEFS 
AND PRACTICES, AND OF THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE 
Great Systems. By ALLAN MENZIES, D.D., Professor of 
Biblical Criticism in the University of St. Andrew’s. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


The Religion of the Early World—Isolated National Religions— 
The Semitic Group—The Aryan Group— Universal Religion. 


LATIN LITHRATURE. By J. W. MACKAIL, Balliol College, 
Oxford. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


The Republic — The Augustan Age —The Empire— Index of 
Authors. 


ELEMENTS OF PHILOSOPHY. By GEORGE CROOM 
ROBERTSON, late Grote Professor, University College, London. 
Edited from Notes of Lectures delivered at the College, 1870—1892, 
by (Mrs.) C. A. FOLEY RHYS DAVIDS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. By GEORGE CROOM 
ROBERTSON, late Grote Professor, University College, London. 
Edited from Notes of Lectures delivered at the College, 1870—1892, 
by (Mrs.) C. A. FOLEY RHYS DAVIDS, M.A. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


SHAKSPEREH AND HIS PREDECESSORS IN THE 
ENGLISH DRAMA. By F. S. BOAS, Professor of English 
Literature, Queen’s College, Belfast. Crown 8vo. 6s. Library 
Edition, on larger paper. 7s. 6d. 

“It is impossible to part with this work without a word of cordial congratulation 


to the author on the vigour of his style, the originality of some of his views and 


theories, and the painstaking appreciation he has brought to bear on his subject.” 
\ —Morning Post. 


*,* The Volumes in this Series may be obtained in the ordinary 
Red binding or in Library binding with uncut edges. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS 


Art. 


THH FINE ARTS. Tue Oricin, Ams AND ConpDITION OF 
ARTISTIC WorK AS APPLIED TO PAINTING, SCULPTURE AND 
ARCHITECTURE. By G. BALDWIN BROWN, M.A., Professor of 
Fine Art in the University of Edinburgh; Formerly Fellow of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. New Edition. With many new 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


‘Tt is a work that ought to be in the library of all thoughtful students of Art.” 
—Literary World, 


Banking. 


THH COUNTRY BANEER. His Curenrs, Cares, AND WorK. 
From an Experience of Forty Years. By GEORGE RAE, Author 
of ‘‘Bullion’s Letters to a Bank Manager.’’ With Portrait of the 
Author. A Cheap Edition, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


Education. 


NATIONAL EDUCATICN. Essays Towarps A ConSTRUCTIVE 
Poricy. By the Rev. BernarD ReyNnotps, M.A.; Francis STorR, 
B.A.; Sir JosHua.G. Fitcu, LL.D.; Prof. H. E. ARMSTRONG, 
LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S.; A. D. Provanp, formerly M.P. for Glasgow ; 
T. A. Orcan, B.A., L.C.C.; Prof. W. A. S. Hewins, Director of 
the London School of Economics and Political Science; Joun C. 
Mepp, M.A.; H. W. Eve, formerly Headmaster of University 
College School. Edited, with an Introductory Chapter and a 
Bibliography, by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen College, 
Oxford. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


“Professor ARMSTRONG*writes vigorously on the need for ‘drastic reform’ in 
the schools in which our governing classes are educated, as the most important 
feature in the reorganization of a national educational programme.”—772es. 


EDUCATION AND EMPIRE. Appress on Topics oF THE 
Day. By the Right Hon. R. B,. HALDANE, K.C., M.P., LL.D. 
Crown 8vo. 55. net. 


THE SCHOOLMASTER, A CoMMENTARY UPON THE AIMS AND 
METHODS OF AN ASSISTANT-MASTER IN A PuBLic ScHooL. By 
A. C. BENSON, Eton College. Crown 8vo. 55. nét. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS—continued, 
Geography. 


A HISTORY OF ANCIENT GHOGRAPHY AMONG 
THE GREEKS AND ROMANS FROM THE EARLIEST AGES 
TILL THE FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By Sir E. H. 
BUNBURY. With Twenty Illustrative Maps. 2 Vols. 8vo. ars. 


Greek. 


A.—Texts, Commentaries, etc. 


PRINCIPLES OF GREEK ETYMOLOGY. By Professor G. 
CURTIUS, of the University of Leipzig. Translated into English, 
with the Author’s sanction, by A. S. Wirxrns, Litt.D., LL.D., and 
E. B. Encranp, M.A., Owens College, Manchester. Fifth Edition, 
thoroughly revised. 2vols. 8vc. 28s. 


SOPHOCLES. The Seven Plays in English Verse. By LEWIS 
CAMPBELL, M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek in the 
University of St. Andrews. Demy 8vo. ros. 6d. 


THE GREEK VERB; rts Structure anD DEVELOPMENT. By 
Professor CURTIUS. Translated by A. S. Witxtns, M.A., and 
E. B. ENcianp, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 


THE GREEK THINKERS. A History ofr ANCIENT 
PuiLosopny. By Professor THEODOR GOMPERZ, of Vienna 
University. Hon. LL.D., Dublin, Ph.D. Konigsberg, &c. 


VOL. I.—Translated by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A., Magdalen 
College, Oxford. Demy 8vo. 14s. net. 

““We are glad to welcome the first instalment of the authorised translation of 
Professor Gomperz’s great history of ancient RSDP ye - . + The translation 
is excellently done and the translator has had the benefit of untiring help from 
the author. Such an excellent reproduction of so important a foreign work on 
one of the greatest of themes is an event in its way. . . . We shall look forward 
with great pleasure to the appearance of the next volume.”—SZectator, 

VOL. II.—Socrates, THE Socratics anp Prato. Translated 

by G. G. BERRY, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. [In the Press. 


3 

PLATO AND THE OTHER COMPANIONS OF 
SOCRATES, By GEORGE GROTE, Author of ‘The History of 
Greece.’ 4 vols. Crown 8vo. 5s. each. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS —continucd. 
Greek—continued. 
A.—Texts, Commentaries, etc. 


SELECT PASSAGES FROM THE INTRODUCTIONS 
TO PLATO. By BENJAMIN JOWETT, M.A. Edited by Lewis 
CampseLL, M.A., LL.D. With a Portrait. F’cap 8vo. 25. 6d. net. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, rendered into English Blank Verse. 
By the EARL OF DERBY. Portrait. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 10s. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. Books I,—VIII. Translated 
into English Verse by J. W. MACKAIL, Formerly Fellow of Balliol 
College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 


CONCISE DICTIONARY OF THE HNGLISH AND THE 
MODERN GREEK LANGUAGES, as ACTUALLY WRITTEN AND 
SPoKEN. Beinga Copious Vocabulary of all Words and Expressions 
Current in Ordinary Reading and in Everyday Talk, for the 
Guidance of Students and Travellers through Greece and the East. 
Compiled by Prof. A..N. JANNARIS, Ph.D., St. Andrew’s University. 
Crown 8vo. tos. 6d. 


B.— History. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE, from the Earliest Period to the close 
of Alexander the Great. By GEORGE GROTE. With Portrait, 


Maps, and Plans. rovols, 5s. each. 


THE GREAT PERSIAN WAR and its Preliminaries. 
A Stupy oF THE Evipencz, LITERARY AND TOPOGRAPHICAL. 
By G. B. GRUNDY, M.A., Lecturer at Brasenose College, and 
University Lecturer in Classical Geography. With Maps and 


Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 21s. net. 


‘It is but seldom that we have the priviledge of reviewing so excellent a work 
in Greek history. This book on the great war which freed Greece from the 


attacks of Persia will long remain the standard work on the subject.”— 
The Athenaun. 


THE TOPOGRAPHY OF THE BATTLE OF PLATAIA 
THE CITY OF PLATA, THE FIELD OF LEUCTRA. By 
G. B. GRUNDY, M.A. ,With Maps and Plans. Demy 8vo. 
47s, 6d.; sewed 5s. 


PHILIP AND ALEXANDER OF MACEDON, Two 
Essays 1n BrocrapHy. With Maps and Illustrations. By D. G. 
HOGARTH, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 14s. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS —continued. 
History. 


Church and Scripture. 


THE HISTORY OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH 
FROM THE APOSTOLIC AGE TO THE REFORMATION, 
A.D. 64—1517. By JAMES C. ROBERTSON, M.A., Canon of 
Canterbury, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in King’s College, 
London. 8 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE HISTORY OF CHRISTIANITY FROM THE 
BIRTH OF CHRIST TO THE ABOLITION OF PAGANISM 
IN THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By HENRY HART MILMAN. 
3 vols. Post 8vo. 4s. each. 


THE HISTORY OF LATIN CHRISTIANITY 
INCLUDING THAT OF THE POFZS 10 THE PONTIFICATE 
OF NICHOLAS V. By HENRY HART MILMAN. 9g vols. 
Post 8vo. 4s. each. 


THE HISTORY OF THE JEWS FROM THE 
EARLIEST PERIOD DOWN TO MODERN TIMES. By 
HENRY HART MILMAN, D.D., late Dean of St. Paul’s, 3 vols. 
Post 8vo. 4s. each. 


LECTURES ON THE HISTORY OF THE JHWISH 
CHURCH FROM THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE 
CHRISTIAN ERA. By the Late DEAN STANLEY. With 
Portrait and Maps. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 6s. each. 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. Brine 
AN HisroricaAL SKETCH OF THE SUCCESSIVE VERSIONS FROM 
1382—1885. By H.W. HOARE, late of Balliol College, Oxford, 
now an Assistant Secretary to the Board of Education, Whitehall. 
With Portraits and Specimen-pages from Old Bibles. Second 

< and Cheaper Edition; Revised. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE REFORMATION. A Reticrious anp Historica SKETCH. 
By the Rev. J. A. BABINGTON, M.A., Assistant Master at 
Tonbridge School, formerly Scholar of New College, Oxford. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. net, 


“This masterly essay . . . gives evidence on every page of wide reading 
and of a remarkable power of condensation. . , . It is a notable piece of 
work, one that deserves to be widely read.”—Daily Chronicle. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT, and an Investigation into Modern Biblical 
Criticism, based on the most Recent Sources of Information. By the 
Rev GEO. SALMON, D.D., D.C.L., etc., Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin, Crown 8vo. 9s. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS— continued. 
History—continued. 


Egypt. 


AN ACCOUNT OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS 
OF THE MODERN EGYPTIANS. Written in Egypt during the 
Years, 1833-34 and 35. Partly from Notes made during a former 
visit to that country in the Years 1825-26-27 and 28. By EDWARD 
WILLIAM LANE. Fifth Edition, with numerous additions and 
improvements from a copy annotated by the Author. Edited by his 
Nephew Epwarp STAnLey PooLe. 2 Vols. Crown 8vo. 12s. 


HGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. By HEINRICH 
BRUGSCH-BEY. Condensed and Revised by M. Bropricx. 
With Maps, Plans and Illustrations. Demy 8vo. 18s. 


OUTLINES OF ANCIENT EGYPTIAN HISTORY. By 
AUGUSTE MARIETTE. Translated and Edited with Notes by 
Mary Broprick. Second Edition. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 55s. 


POPULAR ACCOUNT oF THE ANCIENT EGYPTIANS. 
By Sir J. GARDNER WILKINSON, F.R.S. Revised and abridged 
from his larger work. Illustrated with five hundred Woodcuts. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo, 12s. 


England. 


THE CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF HENRY VII. TO THE DEATH 
OF GEORGE II. By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Cabinet 
Edition. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 12s. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, ComprisinGc THE REIGN OF QUEEN 
ANNE TO THE PEACE OF VERSAILLES, 170I—1783. By Lorp 
MAHON (Earl Stanhope). Fifth Edition, Revised. Post 8vo. 
g vols. 5s. each. 


Europe. 
HISTORY OF HUROPE DURING THE MIDDLE AGES. 


By HENRY HALLAM, LL.D. Cabinet Edition. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 
125. 


LITERARY HISTORY OF BUROPE DURING THE 
16th, 16th and 17th CENTURIES. By HENRY HALLAM, 


LL.D. Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. Post 8vo. 16s. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS —continued. 
History—continued. 


France. 


THH STATE OF SOCIETY IN FRANCE BEFORE 
THE REVOLUTION OF 1789 AND THE CAUSES WHICH 
LED TO THAT EVENT By ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE, 
Member of the French Academy. Translated by Henry REEVE, 
D.C.L. Third Edition.. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


India and the East. 


THE HISTORY OF INDIA. Tue Hinpu anp MAnHoMETAN 
Periops. By the Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. 
Seventh Edition. With Notes and Additions by E. B. CoweEtt, 
M.A., late Principal of Sanskrit College, Calcutta. With Map. 
Demy 8vo. 18s. 


THE RISE OF THE BRITISH POWER IN THE EAST, 
By the late Hon. MOUNTSTUART ELPHINSTONE. Being a 
Continuation of his ‘‘ History of India." Edited by Sir EpwarD 
CoLEBROOKE, Bart. With Maps. Medium 8vo. 16s. 


THH RISH AND EXPANSION OF THE BRITISH 
DOMINION IN INDIA. By Str ALFRED LYALL, K.C.B., 
D.C.L. Third and Enlarged Edition. With Maps. 8vo. 12s. net. 


CHINA; Her History, Diptomacy anp COMMERCE, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRESENT Day. By E..H. PARKER, 
Professor of Chinese at the Owens College; Acting-Consul-General 
in Corea, Nov., 1886—Jan., 1887; Consul in Hainan, 1891-2, 1893-4; 
and in 1892-3, Adviser in Chinese Affairs to the Burma Government. 
With 19 Maps, &c. Large Crown 8vo. 8s. net. 


Netherlands. 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED NETHERLANDS. From 


THE DEATH OF WILLIAM THE GREAT TO THE TWELVE YEARS 
TRucE, 1609. By JOHN LOTHORP MOTLEY, D.C.L., LL.D, 
With Portraits. 4 Vols. Post 8vo. 6s. each, 


Vol. I.— 1584-86. Vol. IT.—1586-89. Vol. III.—1 10-1600. 
Vol. IV .—x600-1609. alice x 


LIFE AND DEATH OF JOHN OF BARNEVELD 
(Advocate of Holland). WitTH A View oF THE PRIMARY CAUSES 
‘anD MovEMENTS OF THE Tuirty Years’ War. By JOHN 
LOTHORP MOTLEY, D.C.L., LL.D. With Illustrations. 2 Vols. 
Post 8vo. 6s. each. 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS — continued. 
History—continued. 


Rome. 

THE HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND FALL 
OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. By EDWARD GIBBON. With 
Notes by Dean Miztman, M. Guizot, and Sir WittiAM SMITH. 
With Portrait and Maps. Demy 8vo. 8 vols. 60s. 


Complete sets of the above work may be purchased through any 
Bookselley at reduced rates. 


Latin. 


THE ANNALS OF TACITUS. For EnctisH READERS. 
Books I.—VI. An English Translation with Introduction and 
Notes. By GEORGE G. RAMSAY. Litt.D., LL.D., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow; Editor of Selections from 
Tibullus and Propertius, Latin Prose Composition, etc. With 
Maps. Demy 8vo. 


The aim of the translator is to produce a version, which while being exact in 
scholarship and faithful to the original, shall be such as may be read with pleasure 
and profit by those who are unacquainted with Latin. The notes will be mainly 
historical, and designed to put the English reader in possession of all information 
essential to the understandivg of the text, and to enable him to compare the 
sere and the judgments of Tacitus with those of other authorities for the 
period. 


VIRGIL. In English Verse. Eclogues and Aneid, Books I—VI. 
By the Rt. Hon Sir CHARLES BOWEN. 8vo. tas. 


THE ODES OF HORACH AND CARMEN SAsCULARE. 
Translated into English by the late Right Hon. W. E.GLADSTONE, 
Crown 8vo. 6s. Cheap Edition. 3s. 6d. 


Law and Politics. 


LECTURES ON JURISPRUDENCE OR THE PHI- 
LOSOPHY OF POSITIVE LAW. By the late JOHN AUSTIN. 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Edited by RopERT CAMPBELL, Advocate 
(Scotch Bar), and of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 2 vols. 
8vo. 32s. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES IN POLITICS. By WILLIAM 
SAMUEL LILLY. Demy 8vo. 14s. 

LAW AND POLITICS IN THE MIDDLE AGES. By 
EDWARD JENKS, Reader in English Law in the University of 


Oxford. Demy 8vo. 12s. 
“By far the most important and original book relating to juris, rudence 
ublished for some years in England is Mr. Jenks’s ‘Law and Politics in the 
Middie Ages,’”—Times, 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENT S—continued. 


Law and Politics—continued. 
sa ENC er LL Oi 


Works by Sir Henry S. Maine, K.C.S_I. 


ANCIENT LAW; its Connection with the Early History of Society, 
and its Relation to Modern Ideas, Sixteenth Edition. 8vo. gs. 


LECTURES ON THE HARLY HISTORY OF INSTITU- 


TIONS, in continuation of the above work. 8vo. gs. 


VILLAGE - COMMUNITIES IN TBE EAST AND 


WEST, with other Lectures, Addresses, and Essays. Seventh 
Edition. 8vo. gs, 


DISSERTATIONS ON EARLY LAW AND CUSTOM. 


8vo. gs. 


POPULAR GOVERNMENT. Four Essays. I. Prospects of 
Popular Government.—II. Nature of Democracy.—III. Age of 


Progress.—IV. Constitution of the United States. Fifth Edition. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. The Whewell Lectures delivered at 
Cambridge in 1887. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Medical. 


HANDBOOK OF PHYSIOLOGY. By W. D. HALLIBURTON, 
M.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology, King’s College, London. 
Fifth Edition, being the Eighteenth of Kirkes’ (see Note below). 
Again thoroughly revised. With upwards of Six Hundred Illus- 
trations, including some Coloured Plates. Large Crown 8vo. 14s. 


EXTRACT FROM PUBLISHER’S NOTE TO THIS EDITION, 

Four completely revised editions of KIRKES’ HANDBOOK have now been 
pubiehed since the editorship wa 

urton in 1896. So extensive have been the chanyes mai 
but little remains of the original work, and the manual has now obtained a higher 
reputation and a wider popularity than at any time before. 

In these circumstances it has been suggested by several professional men and 
éther readers of the book that it would be well to drop the time-honoured name 
of ‘‘Kirkes’,” and to substitute for it that ot the real author of the present volume 
—Professor Halliburton. Whatever prestige attached to the old title has now 
been rightly transferred to the new, and we have accordingly decided to adopt 
this suggestion, and to call the book in future “ HALLIBURTON’S PHYSIOLOGY.” 
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WORKS FOR ADVANCED STUDENTS—continued. 


Medical—continued. 


MANUAL OF PATHOLOGY. A Hanpzsoox ror SrupeEnts. 
By SIDNEY MARTIN, B.Sc., M.D., M.R.C.S., Professor of 
Pathology, University College. With numerous Woodcuts from 
Micro-Photographs, Medium 8vo. 


A TREATISH ON MEDICAL JURISPRUDENCE. 
Based on Lectures delivered at University College, London. By 
G. VIVIAN POORE, M.D. With Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. net. 


eos Admirable and interesting treatise . . . the reader can almost hear 
Dr. Poore’s genial and witty voice as he turns these instructive pages. They are 
marked by a kind of ‘golden common-sense,’ which 1s the most valuable lesson 
that any medical or legal student can lay to heart . . . anideal handbook of 
the subject for the young student.”— The Spectator. 


SIGNS OF LIFE. A Series of Lectures on Physiology delivered 
and published under the Authority of the University of London. 
By AUGUSTUS D. WALLER, M.D., F.R.S., of the Physiological 
Laboratory, University of London. With numerous Illustrations. 
Demy 8vo. 


Sociology. 


THE BASIS OF SOCIAL RELATIONS. A Srupy in 
Erunic PsycHotocy. By the late DANIEL G. BRINTON, 
A.M., M.D., LL.D., D.Sc., Author ot ‘‘A History of Primitive 
Religions,’’ ‘“‘ Racés and Peoples,’’ &c. Edited by Livinaston 
FARRAND. 8vo. 8s. net. 


*.* The above is the work upon which Professor Brinton was engaged at the 
time of his death. 


Tides, 


THE TIDES AND KINDRED PHENOMENA IN THE 
SOLAR SYSTEM. The substance of Lectures delivered at the 
Lowell Jnstitute, Boston, Massachusetts, in 1897. By GEORGE 
HOWARD DARWIN, Plumian Professor and Fellow of Trinity 
College, in the University of Cambridge. With Illustrations, 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


«Professor Darwin has succeeded in giving a very clear and lucid account of 
the matters of which he treats,”"—77mes. 
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CHARLES DARWIN’S WORKS. 


THE ORIGIN OF SPECIES BY MEANS OF NATURAL 
SELECTION. Library Edition. ¢ vols. 12s.—Popular Edition. 
6s.—Cheaper Edition. With a Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
Large crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net.—Also in Paper Covers. 1s. net. 


Mr. Murray desires to inform the public that the edition which has just Jost 
copyright is the imperfect edition which was subsequently thoroughly revised by 
Mr. Darwin. This imperfect edition has been reprinted by other publishers 
without the consent or authority of Mr. Darwin’s representatives. 

The only authorised and complete editions are those published by Mr. Murray, 


and these do not lose copyright for several years to come. 


DESCENT OF MAN, AND SELECTION IN RELA- 
TION TO SEX. Woodcuts. Library Edition. 2 vols. 15S.— 
1Vol. Popular Edition. 7s.6d.—Cheaper Edition, With Illustrations. 
Large crown 8vo, as. 6d. net. 


VARIATION OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS UN DER 
DOMESTICATION. Woodcuts 2 vols. 15s.—Popular Edition. 
2 Vols, 2s. 6d. net each. 


EXPRESSION OF THE EMOTIONS IN MAN AND 
ANIMALS, With Illustrations. 12s.—Popular Edition. 2s. 6d. net, 


VARIOUS CONTRIVANCES BY WHICH ORCHIDS 
ARK FERTILIZED BY INSECTS. Woodcuts. 7s. 6d. — 
Popular Edition. 2s. 6d. net. 


MOVEMENTS AND HABITS OF CLIMBING PLANTS, 
Woodcuts. 6s. 


INSECTIVOROUS PLANTS, Woodcuts. gs. 


CROSS AND SHLF-FERTILIZATION IN THE VEGE- 
TABLE KINGDOM. 9s 


DIFFERENT FORMS OF FLOWERS ON PLANTS 
OF THE SAME SPECIES. 7s, 6d. 


FORMATION OF VEGETABLE MOULD THROUGH 
THE ACTION OF WORMS. Illustrations. 6s.—Popular Edition. 
2s. 6d, net. 


JOURNAL OF A NATURALIST DURING A VOYAGE 
ROUND THE WORLD IN E.M.S. “BEAGLE.” With 100 
Illustrations. Medium 8vo. 21s.—Popular Edition. With Portrait. 
3s. 6d.—Cheaper Edition, With 16 full-page Plates. Large crown 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
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MR. MURRAY’S MUSICAL SERIES. 


Crown 8vo. 55. net each. 


SONGS AND SONG WRITERS. By HENRY T. FINCK, 
Author of ‘‘ Wagner and his Works,” ‘‘Chopin and other Musical 
Essays,”’ etc., etc. With 8 Portraits, 


THE ORCHESTRA AND ORCHESTRAL MUSIC. 
By W. J. HENDERSON, Author of ‘‘What is Good Music,” 
etc., etc. With 8 Portraits and other Illustrations, 


THH OPERA, PAST AND PRESENT. An Hisroricat 
SKETCH. By WILLIAM FOSTER APTHORP, Author of 
‘‘Musicians and Music Lovers,” etc, With Portraits. 


CHOIRS AND CHORAL MUSIC. By ARTHUR MEES. 
With Portraits. 


MUSIC: How Ir Came To BE Wuart It Is, By HANNAH 
SMITH. With Illustrations, 


HOW MUSIC DEVELOPED. By W. J. HENDERSON, 
Author of ‘‘ What is Good Music.” 


HOW TO LISTEN TO MUSIC. Hints anp Suacestions 
TO UnTAUGHT LOVERS OF THE ART. By HENRY EDWARD 
KREHBIEL, Author of ‘‘Studies in the Wagnerian Drama,” 
etc., ete. With 11 Portraits. 


WHAT IS GOOD MUSIC? Svecrstions ro PERsons 
DesiRING TO CULTIVATE A TASTE IN Musicat Art. By W. J. 


HENDERSON. 


A BOOK OF BRITISH SONG. 


For Home AND SCHOOL 


Edited by CECIL J. SHARP, Principal of the Hampstead Conserva- 
toire. With Pianoforte Score and Words. Large 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 
Alsoa Small Crown 8vo. Edition with Words and Airs only. Cloth, 2s.; 
paper, 1s. 6d, 


‘*May be welcomed asa promising outcome of the revived interest 


in education.”—Times. 


SCHOOL: 


A MONTHLY RECORD OF EDUCATIONAL THOUGHT AND 
; PROGRESS. 


Edited by LAURIE MAGNUS, M.A. 


Demy 4to. 6d. nett. 


Annual Subscription, 8s., fost free. 


Tue First NuMBER was PUBLISHED oN JANUARY IST, 1904. 


CONTRIBUTORS AND SPECIAL FEATURES. 


The following Serial Articles have been arranged for :— 
TYPES AND EXPERIMENTS IN ENGLISH EDUCATION. 


By J. C. Mepp. 


THE TRAINING OF TEACH 
THE EXAMINATION CHAO 


ERS. By Prof. Joun Apams. 
S. By CLoupestey BrEReETon. 


NATURE STUDY, By “J. A. Owen.” 


HOW THE ACT WORKS. 


OUR LEADERS. With Portraits, 
AMERICAN LETTER. By G. H. Locke, University of Chicago. 


GERMAN LETTER. 


By Dr. Orro Bryer, Leipsic. 


SCIENCE AND INDUSTRY. By R. HepGeR WALLAcE, 


THE TEACHERS’ 


The following eminent Educationists 


FORUM. 


» among others, have expressed their 


interest in ‘‘ School," and their willingness to contribute to its pages :— 


S. 0. ANDREW. 

PROF. H. E. ARMSTRONG, F.R.S, 

LORD AVEBURY. 

MISss BEALE, 

MARTIN A. BUCKMASTER, 

MISS BURROWS, 

JOHN B, CLARK. 

HON. SIR JOHN COCKBURN, 
K.C.M.G 


PROF. J. J. FINDLAY, 

SIR MICHAEL FOSTER, M.P., F.RS. 
THE WARDEN OF GLENALMOND. 
RIGHT HON, SIR JOHN GORST, M.P. 
RIGHT Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. 
RIGHT. Hon, HENRY HOBHOUSE, 


SIR RICHARD JEBB, M.P. 

A. W. JOSE. 

A. KAHN, 

SiR G\W. _KEKEWICH, K.C.B, 
Miss KILGOUR. 

E. M. LANGLEY. 

Miss C. L, LAURIE, 

SIDNEY LEE, 


H. MACAN. 

THE PRESIDENT OF MAGDALEN, 
SIR PHILIP MAGNUS, 

THE EARL OF MEATH, 

PROF. R. MELDOLA, F.R.S. 

PROF. L. C, MIALL, F.R.S, 

G. G. A. MURRAY. 

REV. C. N. NAGEL, 

J. H. NICHOLAS. 

J: L, PATON. 

J. H. REYNOLDS, 

PROF. M. E. SADLER. 

PROF. GEORGE SAINTSBURY, 

DR. R. P. SCOTT. 

Dr. H. J. SPENSER, 

CANON STEWARD. 

THE DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND. 
SiR E. MAUNDE THOMPSON, K.C.B. 
C. J. R. TIPPER. 

THEODORE WALROND, 

SIDNEY WERB. 
PROF. JULIUS WERTHEIMER,. 

W. C. D. WHETHAM, F.RS. 


PN 7 


ARRANGED UNDER AUTHOR’S NAME 


Assotr (EVELYN)—Elucidations of the Student’s Greek Grammar 


fEsop's Fables ... See ie 
AINGER (A. C.)—First RES English Dictionary ma 5 
and TaTHam (H. F. W.)—Ovid Lessons 
and WinTLe (H. G.)—Preparatory Eton Latin Grammar 
First Latin Exercise Book 
Eton Elementary Latin Grammar 
—— Latin Syntax ... 
—_——_————____——- English-Latin Gradus 
AITKEN (E, H.)—The Five Windows of the Soul ... Se 
ANDERSON (J. G. C.)—The Student’s Gibbon, PartII. ... 
ANDREw (S. O.)—Geometry 6 ou: 
and PULLINGER (F. )—Practical Arithmetic 
ApTHOoRP (W. F.)—The Opera, Past and Present .. 


AusTIN (JoHN)—Lectures on Jurisprudence. 2 Vols. 
—__ Student's Edition 


—_--— ——. Analysis of 
AvexBuRY (Lorp)—Short History of Coins and Currency ... 
Awopry (Mrs. W.)—Early Chapters in Science... 
BaBInGTON (REv, J. A.)—The Reformation 

BALDwIn (PRoF.)—Recent Theories of Bvolationt: 

BEcKER (M.)—see Hein and Becker—Commercial iGervan 
see PooLE and BeckErR—Commercial French 
BeEepparp (F. E.)—A Book of Whales tee sag ie 
The Animal Ovum na 
BeneEcke (P. V. M.)—Student’s History of Rome .. 

Bewson (A. C.)—The Schoolmaster a 

Berry (ArRTHUR)—History of Astronomy .. 

Berry (G. G.)—Translated by. Gomperz’ s Greek ‘Thinkers 
Brvan (CANon)—Student’s Ancient Geography . 
Smaller Manual of Ancient Geography 

Boas (F. S.}—Shakspere and his Predecessors 

Bonar (J.)—Elements of Political Fanon, 

Bonney (PRoF.)—Volcanoes Sy 

Bowen (Lorp)—Virgil 


ae 


Boyp-CARPENTER (REv. wW. \—Popular History of Church of England 


Brapty (S. R. N.)—see LanGLey and Brapty—Algebra ... 
BramsTon (Miss M.)—The Sunrise of Revelation 
BREWER (Rev. J. S..—Hume’s Student’s History of England 
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BRINTON (DANIEL G.)—The Basis of Social Relations 
Broprick (Miss M.)—Outlines of Egyptian History 
Brown (G. Batpwin)—The Fine Arts ee Ae 
Brucscu-Bey (H.)—Egypt under the Pharaohs i 
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